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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thb text upon which the following observation^ 
and comments are based, does not assume to be a 
literal translation of the celebrated work of Droz. 
The original is strongly idiomatic ; and the author 
has carried an uncommon talent of being laconic 
sometimes to the point of obscurity. I have often 
found it impossible to convey to the English reader a 
sentiment, perfectly obvious in the original, in as few 
words as are there used. The French, in its more 
numerous articles, more allowable and bold personifi- 
cations, and arbitrary use of gender, has, in the hand 
of certain writers, this advantage over our language. 
When the doctrines of the book are compared one 
with the other, and each with the general bearing of 
the work, the inculcation, namely, of the truth that 
virtue is happiness^ there will be found nothing im- 
moral or reprehensible in it. The author, on the 
whole, leans to the Epicurean philosophy. Un- 
favourable, though erroneous impressions have been 
very generally entertained of that philosophy. In 
deference to that opinion, I have altogether omitted 
the few sentences which seemed appropriate to some 



of the dogmas of the Epicureans. Nothing can be 
more remote from their alleged impiety, than the 
general tenor of this work. One of its most eloquent 
and impressive chapters ia that upon religion. There 
is a distinct class in France, both numerous and im- 
portantj the literatures. Many of the remarks of 
the author, bearing chiefly upon that class, seemed 
inapplicable or unintelligible in our country, where 
there is no such class to address. I have passed over 
many passages and parts of chapters, which had an 
almost exclusive reference to persons in that wallt in 
life. I have added members of sentences, and even 
whole sentences to the text, where such additions 
seemed necessary to develope the doctrine to an 
Engliah reader. 

Id a word, 1 do not offer the text, as an exact 
translation, but as the only treatise within the com- 
pass of my reading, which has discussed the pursuit 
of happiness as a science or an art, and as one 
which has advanced more eloquent and impressive 
sentiments upon the subject, than I have elsewhere 
met. With the slight alterations which I have made, 
1 have found this book to meet my own thoughts ; 
and I have laid out of the text all phrases and pas- 
sages which spoke otherwise. I have availed myself 
of the words of another, because they have expressed 
my own views better than I could have hoped to 
express them myself. This explanation will be my 
reply to all remarks touching mistranslation or 
liberties taken with the author. 
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LETTER I. 



The follo-wuig thougbte, my dear children, are those 
of an uffectionate father going out of life, to those he 
moat lores, who are coming forward in it. I am per- 
fectly aware, that nothing but time can impart all the 
dear-boiight instruction of experience. Upon innumer- 
able questions that relate to life, you will receive effi- 
cient teaching, only by reaping the fruit of your own 
errors. But one who has preceded you on the journey, 
who has listened to the impressive oracles of yearti, may 
impart some aid, if you will listen with docility, to en- 
able you to anticipate the lessons of experimental ac- 
quaintance with the world. In what I am aboiit to write, 
I trust I may bring you this aid. As you embark on 
the uncertain voyage, I cannot but hope, that your filial 
piety will incline you to a frequent recurrence to the pa- 
rental chart. You are aware that circumstances have 
brought me into contact with all conditions, and into a 
view of all the aspects of life. I ought, therefore, to be 
qualified to impart useful lessons upon the evils and 
dangers of inexperience. You, at least, will not see 
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assuniptioD in such lessons, when they result from the 
remembrance of my own errors. You may consider 
what follows, whether it he my own remarks, or what 
I have adopted from others, as the gleanings of ex- 
perimental instruction, from what I have myself seen, 
felt, suffered, or enjoyed ; and as my comments upon 
the influence, which my election of alternatives has had 
upon the amount of my own enjoyment or suffering. 

You will find enough who are ready to inspire you 
with indifference or disdain for such counsels. ITiey 
will indolently, and yet confidently, assure you, that the 
theoretical discussion of the pursuit of happiness, is, of 
all visionary investigations, the most profitless and in- 
applicable; that lecture, write, preach, as we may, the 
future will be, perhaps ought to be, as the past; that 
tht( world is always growing older, without ever growing 
wiser; and that men are evidently no more successful 
in their search after happiness now, than in the remotest 
periods of recorded history. Tliey will affirm that man 
has always been the sport of accident, the slave of his 
passions, the cre&ture of circumstances; that it is use- 
lees to reason, viun to consult rules, imhecile to surren- 
der independence, to follow the guidance of those who 
assume to be wise, or receive instruction from tlioee 
who have been taught by years. They will allege the 
utter inefficacy of the tights of reason, philosophy, and 
religion, judging from the little illumination which they 
have hitherto shed upon the paths of life. On the same 
ground, and ^om the same reasonings, they might de- 
claim against every attempt in every form to render the 
world wiser and happier. With equal propriety they 
might say, ' Close the pulpit, silence the press, cease 
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from parental discipline, moral Buasion, and the trmn- 
ing of education. Do what you will, the world will 
go on as before.' Who does not see the absurdity of 
such language? Because we cannot du everything, 
shall we da nothing ? Because the million float towards 
the invisible future without any pole-star, or, guided 
only by the presumption of general opinion, is it proof 
conclusive, that none have been rendered happier in 
consequence of having followed wiser guidance, and 
pursued happiness by system i 

Such i3 the practical creed of the great mass with 
whom you will be associated in life. I, on the contrary^ 
tbioJc entirely with the French philosopher, whose pre- 
cepts you are about to read, that this general persua- 
sion is palpably false and fatal ; that much suffering may 
be avoided, and much enjoyment obtained by following 
rules, and pursuing happiness by system; that I have 
had the fortune to meet with numbers, who were visible 
proofs that men may learn how to be happy. 1 am 
confident that the far greater portion of human suffering 
is of our own procuring, the result of ignorance and 
mistaken views, and that it is a superSuuus and unne- 
cessary mixture of bitterness in the cup of human life. 
I finmly believe that the greater number of deaths, in- 
stead of being the result of specific diseases, to which 
they are attributed, are really caused by a series of 
imperceptible malign influences, springing from cor- 
roding cares, griefs, and disappointments. To say that 
more than half of the human race die of sorrow, and a 
broken heart, or in some way fall victims to their • 
passions, may seem like advancing a revolting doc- 
b2 
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trine; but it is, nevertheleisa, in my mind, a simple 
truth. 

We do not see the operations of grief upon some one 
or all the countless frail and delicate constituents of 
human life. But if physiology could look through the 
infinitely complicated web of our structure with the 
power of the solar microscope, it would behold every 
chagrin searing some nerve, paralyzing the action of 
some organ, or closing some capillary ; and that every 
sigh draws its drop of life-blood from the heart. Na- 
ture is slow in resenting her injuries ; but the memory 
of them ia indelibly impressed, and treasured up for a 
late, but certain revenge. Nervousness, lowness of 
spirits, head-ache, and all the countless train of morbid 
and deranged corporeal and mental action, are, at once, 
the cause and the effect of sorrow and anxiety, in- 
creased by a constant series of action and rc-action. 
Thought and care become impressed upon the brow. 
The bland essence of cheerfulness evaporates. The 
head becomes shorn of its locks ; and the frosts of 
winter gather on the temples. These concurrent in- 
fluences silently sap the stamina of life ; until, aided 
by some adventitious circumstance, which we call cold, 
fever, epidemic, dyspepsia — death lays his hand upon 
the frame that by the sorrows and cares of life was 
prepared for his dread oiBce. The bills of mortality 
assign a name to the mortal disease different from the 
true one. 

Cheerfulness and equanimity are about the only 
traits that have invariably marked the life of those 
who have lived to extreme old age. Nothiug is more 
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Nearly settled by experience, than that grief acts ke a 
slow poison, not only In the immediate infliction of 
pain, but in gradually impairing the powera of life, 
and in subtracting froin the sum of our days. 

If, then, by any process of instniction, discipline, and 
mental force, we can influence our circumstances, ba- 
nish grief and create cheerfulness, we can, in the same 
degree, reduce rules, far the pursuit of happiness, to a 
system ; and make that system a matter of science. 
Can we not do this? The very million who deride the 
idea of seeking for enjoyment through the medium of 
instruction, unconsciously exercise the power in ques- 
tion to a certain extent — though not to the extent of 
which they are capable. AH those wise iiidividuata 
who have travelled with equanimity and cheerfulness 
through the diversified scenes of life, making the most 
of its good and the least of its evils, hear a general 
testimony to the truth of this fact. We find in them 
a conviction that they had such power, and a force of 
character that enabled them to act according to their 
convictions. 

No person deserves the name of a philosopher, who 
is not wise in relation to the great purpose of life. In 
the same proportion, then, as I convince you, that by 
our own voluntary, physical, and mental discipline, we 
can act upon circumstances, and influence our temper- 
itment, and thus bear directly upon our happiness, I 
shall be able to stir up your powera, and call forth yout 
energy of character, to apply that discipline in your 
own case. In the same proportion I shall he instru- 
mental in training you to the highest exercise of your 
reason and the attainment of true philosophy. 
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The elements upon which you are to operate, are 
your circumstances, habits, and modes of thinking and 
acting. The philosopher of circumsiances* denies that 
you can act upon these. But, by his unwearied efforts 
to propagate his system, he proves, that he does not 
himself act upon his avowed convictions. The impulse 
of all our actions from birth to death, the spring of all 
our movements, is a conviction that we can alter and 
improve our condition. We have a consciousness 
stronger than our reason, that we can control our cir- 
cumstances. We can change our regimen and habits; 
and by patience and perseverance, even our tempera- 
ment. Every one can cite innumerable and most me- 
lancholy instances of those who have done it for evil. 
The habit of indulging in opium, tobacco, ardent spi- 
rits, or any of the pernicious narcotics, soon reduces the 
physical and mental constitution to that temperament, 
in which these stimulants are felt to be necessaiy. A 
corresponding change is produced in the mind and 
disposition. The frequent and regular use of medicine, 
though it may have been wholly unnecessary at first, 
finally becomes an inveterate habit. No phenomenon 
of physiology is more striking, than the facility with 
which the human constitution immediately commences 
a conformity to whatsoever change of circumstances, 
as of climate, habit, or aliment, we impose upon it. It 
is a most impressive proof, that the Creator has formed 
man capable of becoming the creature of all climates 
and conditions. 

If we may change our temperament both of body and 
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ifind for evil, as innumerable examples prove that we 
may, why not as easily fur good } Our habits certainly 
are under our control ; and our modes of thinking, 
however little the process may have been explained, 
are, in some way, shaped by our voluntary discipline. 
W« have high powers of self-command, as every one 
who has made the effort to exercise them must be con- 
scious. We have inexhaustible moral force for self- 
direction, if we will only recognise and exert it. We 
owe must of our disgusts and disappointments, our 
corroding pui^sioiis and unreasonable desires, our fret- 
fulness, gloom, and self-torment, neither to nature nor 
fate ; but to ourselves, and our reckless indiiference to 
those rules that ought to guide our pursuit of happi- 
ness. Let a higher education and a truer wisdom dis- 
enthral us from our passions, and dispel the mists of 
opinion and silence the authority of example. Let us 
commence the pursuit of happiness on the right course, 
and seek it where alone it is to be found. Equanimity 
and moderation will shed their mild radiance upon our 
enjoyments ; in our reverses we shall summon re- 
signation and force of character ; and, according to 
the sublime ancient maxim, we shall become masters 
of events and of ourselves. 

I am sensible that there will always be a sufficient 
number of those, deemed philosophers, who, notwith- 
standing their rules, have wandered far from their aim. 
Such there will always be, so long as there are stir- 
ring passions within or hidden dangers around us; and 
there will be shipwrecks, so long as human cupidity 
and ambition tempt self-confident and unskilful mari- 
ners upon the fickle and tumultuous bosom of the ocean. 
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But is this proof that a disciplined pilot would not be 
most likely lo make the voyage in safety, or that the 
Atudy of navigation is useless ? 

. My affectionate desire is, to draw your attention to 
those moral resources which your Creator has placed 
Rt your eominand. How many niilllona have floated 
down the current iji the indolent supinenesa of inacti- 
vity, who, had they been aware of their internal means 
of active resistance, would have risen above tlie pres- 
sure of their circumstances ! Who can deny that there 
is a manifest difference, even as things now are, be- 
tween the moral courage of action and endurance, put 
forth by a disciplined and reflecting mind possessing 
force of character, and the stupid and passive aban- 
donment with which a savage meets pain and death } 

May you speed on your voyage under the influence 
«f the htcida sidera, or, in higher phrase, may Provi- 
dence be your guide. 



LETTER II 



THE PHYSICAL, ORGANIC, AND MORAL LAWS. 



Lv relation to this most important subject, read Combe 
on the Constitution of Man, a book which I consider 
admirable for its broad, philosophic, and just views of 
the laws of the universe, in their bearing upon the con- 
stitution of our physical and moral nature. You are 
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not unaware, that I bad presented you similar views, 
and inculcated the same master principles, long before 
this excellent work was publisbed. Thousands, in all 
ages, have entertained the same extended conceptions 
of the divine plan, and its bearing upon man and all 
beings, upon this and all other worlds. But the honour 
belongs to this author, to have given form and s 



matic arrangement to these i 



I have given 



I my 



thoiights upon this subject at the commencement of my 
letters, and have subjoined remarks upon the Christian 
religion at the close, because I deem that M. Drgz, in 
not recurring to these fundamental principles at the 
beginning of his work, and in dwelling with bo little 
earnestness upon the hope of the gospel, as an element 
of happiness, at the close, has left chasms in it which 
ought to be supplied. 

The sect, numerous in my day, in yours, I trust, will 
bave disappeared, who hold that religion and philoso- 
phy are militant and irreconcileable principles. Such 
persons are accustomed to brand these broad views of 
Providence and moral obligation with the odium of im- 
piety. You will hardly need my assurance, that, if I 
thought with them, my right hand should forget its 
cunning, before I would allow anything to escape my 
pen which might have the least tendency to impair in 
your minds the future and eternal sanctions of virtue. 
I shall hereafter enlarge upon my persuasion, that, so 
far from being in opposition, religion aod philosophy, 
when rightly understood, will be found resting on the 
same immutable foundation. It is because the mis- 
guided friends of religion have attempted to sustain 
them, as separate and hostile interests, in my view. 



i 
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that the former has made so little progrees towards be- 
coming universal. It will one day be understood, that 
whatever wars with reason and common sense, is 
equally hostile to religion. The simple and unchange- 
able truths of Christianity will be found to violate none 
of our moat obvious convictions. Truth will reassume 
her legitimate reign. Piety, religion, and morals, our 
best interests for this hfe, and our surest preparations 
for a future one, will be found exactly conformable 
to the eternal order of things, and the system of the 
gospel will become universal, according to its legiti- 
onate claims. True piety, in my mind, is equally our 
duty, our wisdom, and happiness. To behold God every- 
where in his works, to hold communion with him in 
a contemplative and admiring spirit, to love, and trust 
him, to find, in the deep and constantly present per- 
suasion of hia being and attributes, a sentiment of 
exhaustlese cheerfulness and excitement to duty, I hold 
to be the source of the purest and sublimest pleasure 
that earth can afford. 

True philosophy unfolds the design of final causes 
with a calm and humble wisdom. It finds the Creator 
everywhere, and always acting in wisdom and power. 
It traces the highest benevolence of intention, where 
the first aspect showed no apparent purpose, or one 
that seemed to tend to misery ; offering new induce- 
ments to learn the first and last lesson of religion, and 
the ultimate attainment of human wisdom— resignation 
to the will of God. In vindioathig his ways to men, 
it declares that so long as we do not understiuid the 
laws of our being, and so long as we transgress them, 
either ignorautly, or wilfully and miconsciously, misery 




to ourselves must just ns certainly follow as that we 
can neither resist nor circuravent them ; and that the 
Omnipotent has forged every link of the chain that 
coimecta our own unhappineas with every transgress ton 
of the lawa of our nature. 

We find ourselvea making a part of an existing uni- 
verse which neither ignorance nor wisdom, doubting 
nor confidence can alter. If we know the order of 
which we are the subjects, and conform to it, we are 
happy. If we ignorantly or wilfully transgress it, the 
order is iu no degree changed or impeded. It moves 
irresistibly on, and the opposition is crushed. How 
wisdom and benevolence are reconcilable with the per- 
mission of this ignorance and opposition ; in other 
words, why partial evil exists in God's universe, it is 
not my object to inquire. The inquiry would not only 
be fruitless, but would in no degree alter the fact, that 
what we call evil does exist. It is enough for us to 
know that, as far as human research has reached, or 
can reach, the more profoundly wc investigate the 
subject, the more clearly are design, wisdom, and be- 
nevolence discoverable. Beyond our ken, right reason, 
guided by humility, would infer, that, where we can- 
not trace the impress of these attributes, it is not 
because they are not discoverable, but because our 
powers are not equal to the discovery. If we had a 
broiider vision, and were more fully acquainted with 
the relations of all parts of God's universe, the one to 
the other, and all the reasons of the permanent ordi- 
nances of his government, we should be able to under- 
stand the necessity of partial evil to the general good ; 
we should understand why it rains on the waste ocean, 
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wben drought consigns whole countries to aridity and 
desolation ; in a word, why ignorance, transgression, 
misery, and death have a place in our syBtem. 

All that we now know is, tliat the natural laws of this 
system are universal, invariable, unbending ; that phy- 
sical and moral tendencies are the same all over our 
world i and, we have every reason to believe, over all 
other worlds. Wherever moral beings keep in har- 
mony with these laws, there is no instance in which 
happiness is not the result. Men never enjoy health, 
vigour, and felicity in disobedience to them. The whole 
infinite contrivance of everything above, around, and 
within us, appears directed to certain benevolent issues ; 
and all the laws of nature are in perfect harmony with 
the whole constitution of man. 

I shall not enter upon the subtle controversies of 
moral philosophers, as to the fundamental principle of 
moral obligation, whetlier it be expediency, the nature 
of things, or the will of God ? In my view these are 
rather questions about words than things. The nature 
of things is a part of the will of God ; and expediency 
is conformity to this unchanging order. An action de- 
rives its moral con>plexion from being conformed to 
the will of God and the nature of things ; and what- 
ever is so conformed is expedient ; consequently all 
the different foundations of morals, when examined, 
are found to be precisely the same. 

My notions of morality are, that it is conformity to 
the physical, organic, and moral laws of the universe. 
Some will choose to call it expediency ; others, the will 
of God; and others still, the constitution of things. 
Tbeiie views, when reduced to their elementSj are the 
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same, call them by what names we may. We may 
obviously divide these laws Into three classes. The 
first series we call physical laws, or those which act 
upon the material universe, and upon ourselves as a 
part of that universe. The second we call organic, or 
those which regulate the origin, growth, well-being, 
and dissolution of organized beings. The last, deno- 
minated moral, act chiefly on the intellectual universe. 
They are founded on our relations to the sentient uni- 
verse and God. 

We infer from analogy, that these laws always have 
been, are, and always will be, invariably the same; and 
that they prevul alike in every portion of God's uni- 
verse. We BO judge, because we believe the existing 
order of things to be the wisest and the best. We 
know that the physical laws actually do prevail alike 
in every part of our world; and as far beyond it as the 
highest helps of astronomy can aid our researches into 
the depths of immensity, is it not probable, that if 
we could investigate the system us far as the utmost 
stretch of thought, we should find no point where the 
laws of gravity, light, heat, and motion do not prevail ; 
where the sentient beings are not restricted to the same 
moral relations as in our world ? Wherever the empire 
of science has extended, we note these laws equally 
prevalent, in a molecule and a world, and from the 
lowest order of sentient beings up to man. The ar- 
rangement of the great whole, it should seem, must be 
a single emanation from the same wisdom and will, 
perfectly uniform throughout the whole empire. What 
an impressive motive to study these laws and con- 
form to them, is it, to know that they are as irresietiblL- 
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as the divine power, as universal as the divine presence, 
as permanent as ttie divine existence; — tliat there is 
no evading them, that no art can disconnect misery 
from trangressing them, that no change of place or 
time, that not death, nor any transformation which 
our conscious being can undergo, will, during the re- 
volutions of eternity, dispense any more with the ne- 
cessity of observing these laws, than during our present 
transitory existence in clay ! 

I need not dwell a moment upon the proofs of the 
Absolute identity of the physical laws. No one need 
be told that a ship floats, water descends, heat warms, 
and cold freezes, and that all pliysical properties cA 
matter are the same over the globe. We shall only 
show by a few palpable examples, that our syiatem is 
arranged in conformity to the organic laws. Every 
discovery in the kingdom of animated nature, develops 
new instances. 

In the tropical regions, the muscular energy is leas, 
in proportion as the natural fertility of the soil is 
greater. In colder latitudes muscular energy is in- 
creased; and ruder elements, and a more steril nature, 
proportion their claims accordingly. In arctic regions, 
no farinaceous food ripens. Sojourners in that climate, 
find that bread and vegetable diet do not furnish the re- 
quisite nutriment; that pure animal food is the only sus- 
tenance that will there maintain the tone of the system, 
imparting a delightful vigour and buoyancy of mind. 
Strange as it may seem to conform to this necessity, 
these dreary countries abound in infinite numbers and 
varieties of animals, fowls, and fishes, ITie climate 
favors the drying and preserving of animal food, which 
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U thus prepared to sustain the inhabitants, when natuM 
imprisons the material creation in chains of ice, and 
wraps herself up in her mantle of snow. Thus, if we 
survey the whole glohe, the food, climate, and other 
circumstances will be found accommodated to the inhabi- 
tants; and they, as far as they conform to the organic 
laws, will be found adapted to their climate and mode 
of subsistence. 

In all positions man finds himself called upon, by 
the clear indications of the organic laws, to take that 
free and cheerful exercise which is calculated to develop 
vigorous, muscular, nervous, and mental action. The 
labourer digs and the hunter chases for subsistence, 
but finds, at the same time, health and cheerfulness. 
The penalty of the violation of this organic law, by the 
indulgence of indolence, is debility, enfeebled action^ 
both bodily nnd mental, dyspepsia with all its horrid 
tnun, and, finally, death. On the other hand, the pe- 
oalty of over exertion, debauchery, intemperance, and 
excess of every species, comes in other forms of disease 
and suffering. These laws, though not so obviously 
and palpably so, are as invariable and inevitable as those 
of attraction or magnetism; and yet the great mass of 
our species, even in what we call enlightened and edu- 
cated countries, do not recognise and obey them. It 
is in vain for them, that, from age to age, the same 
consequences have ensued, as the eternal heralds of the 
divinity, proclaiming to all people, in all languages, 
that his laws carry their sanctions with them. One of 
our most imperious duties, then, is to study these laws, 
to make ourselves conversant with their bearing upon 
our pursuit of happiness, that we may conform to them, 
c2 
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WhcD we have become acquainted with their univer- 
sality and resistless power, we shall indulge no puerile 
hope that we may enjoy the present gratification of in- 
fringing them, and then evade the ultimate conse- 
quences. We shall as soon calculate to change con- 
dition with the tenants of the air and the waters, as 
expect to divert any one of them from its onward 
course. 

He, then, is wise who looks round Lim with a search- 
ing eye, to become fully possessed, without the colour- 
ing of sophistical wishes and self- deceiving expectation, 
of the actual conditions of his being; and who, instead 
of imagining that the unchangeable courses of nature 
will conform to him, his ignorance, interests, or pas- 
sions, shapes his course so as to conform to them. He 
will no more expect, for example, that he can indulge 
his appetites, give scope to hia passions, and yield 
himself to the seductions of life, and escape without a 
balance of misery in consequence, than he would 
calculate to throw himself, unhurt, from a mountiun 
precipice. 

So far as regards Mmself, he will study the organic 
laws, in reference to their bearing upon his mind, his 
health, his morals, his happiness. He will strive to 
be cheerful; for he knows that it is a part of the con- 
stitution of things, that cheerfulness tends to physical 
and mental health. He will accustom himself to ex- 
ercise, and will avoid indolence, because he understands 
that he was formed to be an active being, and that be 
cannot yield to his slothful propensities without for- 
feiting the delightful feeling of energy, and the power 
to operate upon events, instead of being pasflively 
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bome aloDg by them. He will be active, that he may 
feel cODScious power. He will rise above the silent 
and invisible infiuence of sloth, and will exult in a 
feeling of force aiid eclf- command, for the same rea- 
sons that the eagle loves to soar aloft, and look upon 
the sud; because a sensation of power, and a sublime 
liberty are enjoyed in the flight. He will be temperate 
in the gratification of bU appetites and passions, be- 
cause he la aware, that every excessive indulgence 
strikes a balance of suffering against him, which he 
must discharge sooner or later; and helps to forge a 
cb^ of habit that will render it more difficult for him 
to resist the next temptation to indulgence. He will 
rise early from sleep, because nature calls bim to early 
rising, in all her cheerful voices, in the matin song of 
birds, in the balmy morning freshness and elasticity of 
the air, and in the renovated cry of joy from the whole 
animal creation. He will do this, because he has early 
heard complaints from all sides of the shortness of life, 
and because he is sensible, that he who rises every day 
two hours before the common period, will prolong the 
ordinary duration of life by adding six years of the 
pleasanteat part of existence. He will rise early, be- 
cause next after the intemperate, no human being of- 
fers a more unworthy spectacle than is presented by 
the man ^vbo calls himself rational and immortal, who 
sees before him a greater amount of knowledge, duty, 
and happiness, than he could hope to compass ia a 
thousand years ; and who yet turns himself indolently 
from side to side, during the hours of the awakening of 
nature, enjoying only the luxury of a savage or a brute, 
in a state of dozing existence little superior to the * 
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dreamless sleep of the grave. I judge the character of ft 
youth of whom I wish to entertain hope, by this crite- 
rion. If he can i.obly resist his propensities, if he can 
act from reason against his inclinations, if he can tram- 
ple indolence under foot, if he can always make the 
effort to show the intellectual in the aecendant over the 
animal being, I note him as one, who will be worthy of 
eminence, whether he attain it or not. 

In a word, there ia something of dignity and intel- 
lectual grandeur in the aspect of the young, who live in 
obedience to the organic and moral laws, which com- 
manda at once that undefined, and almost unconscious 
estimation and respect, which all minds involuntarily 
pay to true greatness. Such was the image of the 
poet, when he delineated the angel severe in youthful 
heatiti/; and such that of the Mantuan, when he com- 
pares Neptune rebuking and hushing the winds, to a 
venerable man, allaying, by his words of peace, the up- 
roar of an infuriated populace. 

Were I to enter into details of your obligations to 
understand and obey these laws, as they relate to the 
various periods, pursuits, and duties of life, 1 should 
offer you a volume instead of an outline, which, from 
the examples given, your own thoughts can easily fill 
out. But that I may not leave these momentous duties 
wholly untouched, I shall dwell a moment on their 
bearing upon a most important epoch of life, one which, 
perhaps more than any other, gives the colour to future 
years either of happiness or misery. 

When the young reach that period when nature in- 
vokes them to assume the obligations of connubial life, 
this knowledge and conformity will cause them to 
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pause, and reflect on what is before them, and will in- 
terdict them from following the inconsiderate throng in 
entering into that decisive condition, consulting no other 
lights than a morbid fancy, those impulses which are 
common to all other animals, or sordid calculations of 
intereet. They are well apprized, that the declama- 
tions of satire, and the bitter and common jest of all 
civilized people, upon wedded life, have but too much 
foundation in truth. They perceive, at a glance, that 
those who with such views take on them the obligations 
of the conjugal state have no right to hope any thing 
better than satiety, Ul- humour, monotonous disgust, and 
the insupportable imprisonment of two persons, in in- 
timate and indissoluble partnership, who find weariness 
and penance in being together, who are reminded, at 
once by the void in their hearts, and their mutual ina- 
bility to fill it, that they must not only endure the pain 
of being chained together, but feel, that they are thus 
barred from a happier union, partly by shame, partly 
by public opinion, and, more than all, by the obstacles 
wisely thrown by all civilized nations in the way of ob- 
taining divorce. There can be no doubt, that the com- 
mon views of the universal unhappiness of the wedded 
state in all Christian countries are the result of gross 
exaggeration. Making all allowances for errors irom 
this source, language is too feeble to dehneate the 
countless and uuutterable miseries that in all time 
since the institution of marriage, as recognised by 
Christiauity, have resulted from these incompatible 
unions, for the simple reason, that, in this transaction, 
of so much more moment than almost any other, scarcely 
one of the parties in a thousand, it is believed, takes the 
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least note of it In relation to the organic and moral laws. 
The young and the aged, the feeble and the etrong, the 
healthy and the discaeed, the beautiful and the de- 
formed, the mild and the fierce, the intellectual and the 
purely animal, the rich and the poor, bring their in- 
compatibiliticB to a common stock, add ruinous ex- 
cesses of temperament together, unite under a Bpell, 
reckless of the live-long consequences involved, and 
arouse from a short trance to the conscious and sober 
sadness of waking misery. To them the hackneyed 
declamations against marriage have a terrible import. 
Weariness, discontent, ennui, relieved only by the 
fierceness of domestic d'scord, and a wretchedness ag- 
gravated by the consciousness that there is no escape 
from it, but by death, is the issue of a union consum- 
mated under illusive expectations of more than mortal 
happiness. How many millions have found this to be 
the reality of their youthful dreams ! Yet if this most 
important union is contracted under animal impulses, 
witliout any regard to moral and intellectual considera- 
tions, without any investigation of the organic and 
social fitness of the case, without inquiry into the com- 
patibility, without a mutual understanding of tempera- 
ment, dispositions, and habits; who cannot foresee, 
that the propensities will soon languish in satiety; that 
repentance, and discord, and disgust, and disafiTection, 
and loathing, in proportion to the remembered raptures 
for ever passed away, will rudely open the eyes of the 
parties to their real and permanent condition, and that 
by a law as certain and inevitable as that whicli propels 
water down a precipice! And this is not the darkest 
shade in the picture. Sy the same laws chUdreu are 
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bom with the doubled excess of the temperaments of 
their parents; or puny, undeveloped, and feeble, or 
racked by all the fiercer passions of our nature. Open- 
ing their eyes in this scene, which the guilty thought- 
lesanesB of auccesslve generations has rendered little 
better than a vast lazar house, evil example, gloom, 
unregulated tempers, repining, and misery are their 
first and last spectacles. They advance into life to 
repeat the errors of their parents, to make common 
atock of their misery anew, to multiply the number of 
the unhappy, or perhaps worse, to tenant hospitale, 
and the receptacles of human ignorance and misery. 

Can any question be ima^uied in life, in regard 
to which you ought so deliberately to pause, inves- 
tigate, and weigh all the bearings of the case ? 
And yet can any other important transaction be 
named, upon which, in this view, so little thought is 
bestowed, and which is entered into with such reck- 
less blindness to consequences ? He, who deter- 
mines to respect the laws of his being, will study his 
own temperament and that of the other party, and 
weigh the excessea and defects, as one convinced by 
the general analogy of animated nature, that the physi- 
cal and mental character, the constitutional and moral 
temperament of the offspring, in the ordinary course of 
things, will be a compound of that of the parents. If he 
find himself subject to any peculiar corporeal infirmity, 
hereditary tendency to disease, overbearing propensi- 
ties towards indulgence or excess, unbalanced passions, 
or morbid mental obliquity, he will be studiously soli- 
citous that the other party shall not be labouring under 
similar disquali&cations. 1 may not follow out the. 
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tubordinate details. Vour thoughts cannot but Bug- 
ge&t innutnerahle considerations that I pass in silence. 
Will any moral being, capable of conscientious views of 
the ultimate bearing of his actions, dare to treat this sub- 
ject, all momentous iis it is, with unphilosophic levity 
and ridicule ? Will any one say, that such discussions 
ought to be pretermitted by a parent ! I affirm, that 
such are not my notions of the obligations of decorum 
and propriety. The world has been too long peopled 
with mere animals bound by the laws, and doomed to 
the responsibilities of rationality, and yet acting like 
the orders below them, without a capacity for finding 
their happiness. If, being men, and inheriting either 
the privileges or the doom of men, we will choose to 
consider ourselves merely as animals, shall we dare to 
arraign Providence, or fill the world with murmurs, if 
we enjoy not the peculiar pleasures of either race, and 
are subject to the miseries of both ? When you arc 
aware that such considerations must affect not only 
your own happiness or misery, but that of your off- 
•pring, a whole coming generation, and the hopes of 
the regeneration and improvement of a world, you will 
be sensible that silence in such a discussion would be 
guilty pride. I perfectly coincide with the conclusions 
of Combe upon this subject, and transcribe for your 
benefit an admirable esposition of my views from the 
notes appended to his book on the Constitution of 
Man. 

**It is a very common error, not only among philo- 
sophers, but among practical men, to imagine that the 
feelings of the mind are communicated to it through 
the medium of the intellect ; and, in particular, that if 
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DO indelicate objects reach the eyes, or expressiont 
penetrate the ears, perfect purity will necessarily reign 
within the aoul j and, carrying this mistake into prac- 
tice, they are prone to object to all discussion of the 
lubjects treated of under the 'Organic Laws,' in works 
designed for general use. But their principle of rea- 
soning ia fallacious, and the practical result has been 
highly detrimental to society. The feelings have ex- 
istence and activity distinct from the intellect ; they 
spur it on to obtain their own gratification ; and it 
may become either their slave or guide, according as it 
IB enlightened concerning their constitution and objects, 
and the laws of nature to which they are subjected. 
The most profound philosophers have inculcated this 
doctrine; and, by phrenological observation, it is de- 
monstrably established. The organs of the feelings 
are distinct from those of the intellectual faculties ; 
they are larger; and, as each faculty, casteris paribus, 
acts with a power proportionate to the size of its or- 
gan> the feelings are obviously the active or impelling 
powers. The cerebellum, or organ of amativeness, is 
the largest of the whole mental oi^ans ; and, being 
endowed with natural activity, it fills the mind spon- 
taneously with emotions and suggestions which may 
be directed, controlled, and resisted, in outward mani- 
festation, by intellect and moral sentiment, but which 
cannot be prevented from arising nor eradicated after 
they exist. The whole question, therefore, resolves 
itself into this, Whether it is most beneficial to en- 
lighten and direct that feeling, or (under the influence 
of an error in philosophy, and false delicacy founded 
oo it), to permit it to riot in all the herceness of a 
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blind animal instinct, withdrawn from the eye of rea- 
ton, but not thereby deprived of its vehemence and 
importunity. The former course appears to me to be 
the only one consistent with reason and morality ; and 
I have adopted it in reliance on the good sense of my 
readers, that they will at once discriminate between 
practical instruction concerning this feeling, addressed 
to the intellect, and lascivious representations addressed 
to the mere propensity itself; with the latter of which 
the enemies of all improvement may attempt to con- 
found my observations. Every function of the mind 
and body is instituted by the Creator; all may be 
abused ; and it is Impossible regularly to avoid abuse 
of them, except by being instructed in their nature, 
objects, and relations. This instruction ought to be 
addressed exclusively to the intellect ; and when it is 
so, it is science of the most beneficial description. 
The propriety, nay, necessity, of acting on this prin- 
ciple, becomes more and more apparent, when it is 
xonsidered that the discussions of the text suggest 
only intellectual ideas to individuals in whom the 
feeling in question is naturally weak, and that such, 
minds perceive no indelicacy in knowledge which is cal- 
culated to be useful; while, on the other hand, persons 
in whom the feeling is naturally strong, are precisely 
those who stand in need of direction, and to whom, of 
all others, instruction is the most necessary." 

No art in these days is better understood, by those 
who have found their interest in investigating the sub- 
ject, than that of improving the races of the lower 
animals. Every species, upon which the effort has 
been made, has been found perfectly subservient to the 



art. The desirable forms and qualities are selected, 
and the proper means of improvement applied. The 
wished result is not obtained to its full extent in the 
first generation ; but a uniform approximation com- 
mences ; and every successive amelioration brings the 
animal nearer to the requisite standard. The whole 
art is founded on obser^'ation of the organic laws of 
the races, and the general fact, that the instincts, qua- 
lities, temperament, form, and colour of the animals 
are hereditary and transmissible. These are truths so 
well known, that the grazier and the shepherd apply 
them constantly in rearing their domestic animals. 
Shall they be disregarded, when it becomes known, 
that they bear equally upon the improvement of man, 
next in dignity to angels ? Shall these considerations 
rear a nobler race of animals, and, by overlooking 
them, shall man alone be consigned to degradation ? 
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LETTER III. 



THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINCBD. 



[ PROCEED to examples and developmeuts of the 
doctrine chiefly insisted upon in the former letter. I 
draw them chiefly from Mr. Combe, premising that 
they exactly coincide with views which you cannot but 
remember to have heard me advance, before I had read 
his book on the constitution of man. It is a law of 
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the auimal creation, that not only the natural, but even 
the acquired qualities are transmitted by parents to 
their offspring ; and man, as an organized being, is 
subject to laws similar to those which govern the or- 
ganization of the lower animals ." Children," saya Dr. 
Pritchard, " resemble in feature and constitution both 
parents ; but, I think, more generally the father." 
Changes, produced by external causes, in the consti- 
tution and appearance of the individual, are temporary; 
and, in general, acquired characters are transient, ter- 
minating with the individual, and having no influence 
on the progeny. The mental development of the Cir- 
cassian race is known to be of the highest order. The 
nobles of Persia are children of Circasgian mothers, and 
they are remarkable in that country for their mental 
and corporeal superiority over the other classes. Every 
one acquainted with the condition of our southern 
slaves, well understands the obvious fact, that the mu- 
lattoes are much superior in quickness and capability 
of acquiring and retaining knowledge, to the negroes. 
The Indian half-breeds are remarkable for the imme- 
diate ascendency which they acquire in their tribes 
over the full-blooded Indians. In oriental India, the 
intermarriages of the Huidooswith Europeans have pro- 
duced an intermediate race, much superior to thenatives, 
and destined, it ia already predicted, to be the future 
sovereigns of India. In fact, physiology has deduced 
no conclusion more certain, than that, in ordinary 
cases, the temperament and intellect of the children 
are a compound of that of their parents. Of this I 
might produce innumerable instances from history, of 
the Alexauderi), Ceesars, and Antonines, the distiu- 
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guisbed great and wise of ancient and niotlern times ; 
ami equally, in the opposite direction, in the Neros 
and Caligulas, the depraved and abandoned of all ages 
and countries, where observation has been able to trace 
their parent^e. » 

One of the most fertile sources of human misery, 
then, arises from persons uniting in marri^e, whose 
tempers, talents, and dispositions do not harmonize. 
If it be true that natural talents and dispositions are 
connected by the Creator with particular constitutions 
of the parents, it is obviously one of his institutions, 
that these conBtitutions should be most seriously taken 
into the calculation in forming a compact for life. 
The Creator having formed such ordinances in the un- 
changeable arrangements of nature, as to confer hap- 
piness, when they are discovered and observed, and 
misery, when they are unknown op unobserved, it is 
obviously our beat wisdom to investigate and respect 
them. If individuikls, after this truth reaches their 
conviction,shouldgoon, in imitation of the common ex- 
ample, to form reckless connexions, which can only 
terminate in sorrow, it is obvious that they must do so 
either from contempt of the effects of this influence 
upon the happiness of domestic life, and a secret 
belief, that they may in some way evade its conse- 
quences, or from the predominance of avarice, or some 
other animal feeling, precluding them from yielding 
obedience to what they see to be an institution of the 
Creator. 

At the first aspect of this subject, three alternatives 

are presented, one of which, it should seem, must have 

jL determining power upon the ofTspring. Either, in 

d2 
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the first place, the corporeal and mental conBtitution, 
which the parents themselves inherit at birth, are 
transmitted so absolutely as that the children are 
exact copies of the parents, without variation or modi- 
fication, sex following Bpx ; or, in the second place, the 
inherent qualities of the fatlier and mother combine, 
and are transmitted in a modified form to the offspring; 
or, thirdly, the qualities of the children are determined 
jointly by the constitution of the parents, and the 
faculties and temperaments which predominated in 
power and energy at the particular period when the 
organic existence of the child commenced. 

If these views are correct, and if a man and woman, 
about to marry, have not only their own domestic h^- 
piness, but that of five or more human beings depending 
on their attention to considerations essentially the 
same as the foregoing, how diSerently ought this con- 
tract to be viewed from the common aspect which it 
presents to persons assuming its solemn stipulations ! 
Yet it is astonishing to what extent pecuniary and 
other minor considerations will induce men to inves- 
tigate and observe the natural laws ; and how small 
an influence moral and rational considerations exert 
upon this most important of all earthly connexions. 

I cannot forbear, under this head, quoting entire 
another passage from the autlior from whom I have 
substantially drawn many of the foregoing observations. 

" Rules, however, are best taught by examples j and 
I shall, therefore, proceed to mention some facts that 
have fallen under my own notice, or been communicated 
to me from authentic sources, illustrative of the practical 
consequences ofinfringingthe law of hereditary descent. 
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■"A man, aged about fifty, possessed a brain iu which 
the animal, moral, and knowing intellectual organs 
were iall strong, but the reflecting weak. He was 
piouB, but destitute of education ; he married an un- 
healthy young woman, deficient in moral development, 
but of considerable force of character ; and several 
children were born. The father and mother were far 
from being happy ; and when the children attained tu 
eighteen or twenty years of age, they were adepts in 
every species of immorality and profligacy ; they picked 
their father's pockets, stole his goods, and got them 
sold back to him, by accomplices, for money, which 
was spent in betting and cock-fighting, drinking and 
low debauchery. The father was heavily grieved ; but 
knowing only two resources, he beat the children se- 
verely, as long as he was able, and prayed for them ; 
hia words were, that ' if after that, it pleased the 
Lord to make vessels of wrath of them, the Lord's will 
must just be done.' I mention this last observation, 
not in jest; but in great seriousness. It was impos- 
sible not to pity the unhappy father;, yet who, that 
sees the instjtiition» !of the Creator to be.inthemaelves 
wise, but in this instance to hava beeaidirectly violated, 
will not acknowledge that the bitter pangs of the poor 
oM man were the consejiuences of his owu ignorance ; 
and that it wa» an erroneous view of tibe divine ad- 
ministration, which led him to overlook his own mis- 
takes, and to attribute to the Almighty the purpose of 
making vesnels of wrath of his children, as the only 
explanation which he could give of their wicked dis- 
positions. Who that sees the cause of his misery 
must not lament that his piety should not have been 
d3 
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enlightened by philosophy, and directed to obedience,- 
in the first instance, to th« organic institutions of the 
Creator, as one of the prescribed conditions, without 
observance of which he had no title to expect a bless- 
ing upon his offspring. 

" In another instance, a man, in whom the animal 
organs, particularly those of combativeness and de- 
strnctivenees, were very large, but with a pretty fair 
moral and intellectual development, married, against 
her inclination, a young woman, fashionably and 
showily educated, but with a very decided deficiency in 
conscientiousness. They soon became unhappy, and 
even blows were said to have passed between them, 
although they belonged to the middle rank of life. 
The mother, in this case, employed the children to de- 
ceive and plunder the father, and, latterly, spent the pro- 
duce in drink. The sons inherited the deficient morality 
of the mother, and the ill temper of the father. The 
family fire-side became a theatre of war, and, before the 
eons attained a majority, the father was glad to get 
them removed from his house, as the only means by 
which he could feel even his life in safety from their 
violence ; for they had by that time retaliated the blows 
with which he had visited them in their younger years; 
and he stated, that he actually considered his life to be 
in danger from his own offt^pring. 

" In another family, the mother possesses an excel- 
lent development of the moral and intellectual organs, 
while, in the father, the animal organs predominate in 
great excess. She has been the unhappy victim of 
ceaseless misfortune, originating from the misconduct 
of her husband. Some of the children have inherited 
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the father's brain, and some the mother'a ; and of the 
sons whose lieada resembled the father's, several have 
died through mere debauchery and profligacy, under 
thirty years of age ; whereas, those who resemble the 
mother, are alive, and little contaminated, even amidst 
all the disadvantages of evil example. 

" On the other hand, I am not acquainted with a sin- 
gle instance in which the moral and intellectual organs 
predominated in size, in both father and mother, and 
whose external circumstances also permitted tfaeir 
general activity, in which the whole children did not 
partake of a moral and intellectual character, differing 
slightly in degrees of excellence one from another, but 
all presenting the decided predominance of the human 
over the animal faculties. 

" There are well-known examples of the children of 
religious and moral fathers, exhibiting dispositions of 
a very inferior description ; but in all of these instances 
that I have been able to observe, there has been a large 
development of the animal organs in the one parent, 
which was just controlled, but not much more, by the 
moral and intellectual powers ; and in the other parent, 
the moral organs did not appear to be in large pro- 
portion. The unfortunate child inherited the large 
soimal development of the one, with the defective 
moral development of the other ; and in this way was 
inferior to both. The way to satisfy one's self on this 
point, is to examine the heads of the parents. In all 
such cases, a. large base of the brain, which is the re- 
gion of the animal propensities, will very probably be 
found in one or other of them. 

*' Another organic law of the animal kingdom de- 
*erveB attention, viz. that by which marriages betwixt 
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blood relationsj tend decidedly to the deterioration of 
the physical and mental qualities of the offspring. In- 
Sp^n, kings marry their niecea ; and in this conntry,' 
first and second cousins marry without scruple ; al^ 
though every philoeophical physiologist will de<]'kir« 
that this is in direct opposition to the institution^ ijf 
nature. This law holds also in the vegetable king- 
dom. ' A provision, of a very simple kind, is, lii' 
some cases, made to prevent the male and female blos- 
soms of the same plant from breeding together, thia 
being found to hurt the breed of vegetables, just a» 
breeding in-and-in does the breed of animals, It^Ssj 
contrived, that the dust shall be shed by the male hioH' 
som before the female is ready to be affected by it, ao 
that the impregnation must be performed by the dust 
of some other plant, and in thia way the breed be 
crossed.' " 

Such considerations, I hope, will induce you to ex- 
ercise cautious examination of this subject, if either of 
you should ever be placed in circumstances to contem- 
plate assuming the duties of the wedded life. If' ytia 
do not, you will have cast the pursuit of happiriese 
upon the die of chance at the very outset of your ca- 
reer. Allow mej beforb I dismiss the book, from which 
I have already sb liberally quoted, to extract one pas- 
sage more, touching the application of the natural laws 
to the practical arrangements of life. 

"If a system of living and occupation were to be 
framed for human beings, founded on the exposition 
of their nature, which I have now given, it would be 
something like this. 

" Ist, So many hours a day would require to be de- 
dicated by every individual in health, to the exercise 
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of his nervous and niuscular systems, in labour calcu- 
lated to give scope to these functions. The reward of 
obeying this requisite of his nature, would be health, 
and a joyous animal existence ; the punishment of neg- 
lect is disease, low spirits, and death. 

"2dly, So many hours a day should be spent in the 
sedulous employment of the knowing and reflecting 
faqilties ; in studying the qualities of external objects, 
and iheir relations ; also the nature of all animated 
beings, and their relations ; not with the view of accu- 
mulating mere abstract and barren knowledge, but of 
enjoying the positive pleasure of mental activity, and 
of turning every discovery to account, as a means of 
increasing Iiappiness, or alleviating misery. The lead- 
ing object should always be to find out the relationship 
of every object to our own nature, organic, animal, 
moral, and intellectual, and to keep that relationship 
habitually in mind, so as to render our acquirements 
directly gratifying to our various faculties. The re- 
ward of this conduct would be an incalculably great 
inerease of pleasure, in the very act of acquiring know- 
ledge of the real properties of external objects, toge- 
ther with a great accession of power in reaping ulterior 
advantages, and in avoiding disagreeable affections. 

" 3dly. So many hours a day ought to be devoted to 
the cultivation and gratification of our moral senti- 
ments ; that is to say, in exercising these in harmony 
with intellect, and especially in acquiring the habit of 
admiring, loving, and yielding obedience to the Creator 
and bis institutions. This last object is of vast im- 
portance. Intellect is barren of practical fruit, how- 
ever rich it may be in knowledge^ until it is fired and 
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prompted to act by moral sentiment. In my view, 
knowledge by itself is comparatively worthless and im- 
potent, compared with what it becomes when vivified 
by elevated emotions. It is not enough that intellect 
is informed; the moral faculties must simultaneously 
co-operate ; yielding obedience to the precepts which 
the intellect recognises to be true. One way of culti- 
vating the sentiments would be for men to meet and 
act together, on the fixed principles which I am now 
endeavouring to unfold, and to exercise on each other 
in mutual inetruction, and in united adoration of the 
great and glorious Creator, the several faculties of be- 
nevolence, veneration, hope, ideality, wonder, and 
justice. The reward of acting in this manner would 
be a communication of direct and intense pleasure to 
each other; for I refer to every individual who has ever 
had the good fortune to pass a day or an hour with a 
really benevolent, pious, honest, and intellectual man, 
whose soul swelled with adoration of his Creator, whose 
intellect was replenished with knowledge of his works, 
and whose whole mind was instinct with sympathy for 
haman happiness, whether such a day did not afford 
him the most puce, elevated, and lasting gratification 
he ever enjoyed. Such an exercise, besides, would 
invigorate the whole moral and intellectual powers, 
and fit them to discover and obey the divine insti- 
tutions." 

You will study and obey the moral laws of the uni- 
verse, of which you are a part, because you are moral 
beings, and because obedience to these laws constitutes 
the tie of affinity between you, the higher orders of 
being, and the divinity. You will respect them, because 
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it is the glory of your nature, that you alone, of all 
creatures below, arc morally subject to them. Laying 
out of the question their momentous sanctions in the 
eternal future, you must be aware that the Creator has 
annexed pleasure to obeying them, and pain to their 
violation as inevitably as gravity belongs to matter. 
One would think it must be enough to determiue the 
conduct of a being who laid claim to the character of 
rational, to kuow, that no art uor dexterity, that no re- 
pentance nor return to obedience, can avert the conse- 
quences of a single violation of these laws; and that no 
imaginable present good can counterbalance the future 
misery, that must accrue in consequence. 

In regard, for example, to the practice of the most 
common and every day duties, who can doubt the truth 
of the trite adage, Honesty is the best policy? This is, 
in effect, no more than saying, that the moral laws of 
the universe are constituted upon such principles, as to 
make it every man's interest to obey them. It is as cer- 
tain that they are so constituted, as that fire will burn 
or water drown you ; and when you understand this 
constitution, it marks the same want of a sane mind to 
violate them, as to be unable to keep out of these ele- 
ments. Yet the greater portion of the species do not 
constantly act upon a full belief in this hackneyed 
maxim. They think, apparently, that they can in some 
way obtain the imagined advantage of dishonesty and 
evade the connected evil, not aware that detection and 
diminished confidence may be avoided for once or 
twire; but not the loss of self-respect, the pureness 
and integrity of internal principle, the certtunty of 
forging the first link in a chain of bad habits, and a 
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thousand painful consequences, which it would be easy 
to enumerate in detail. Almost every one deems that 
he may safely put forth every day false compliment, 
double- dealing, deception on a small scale, and little 
frauds, not cognisable by any law or code of honour. 
In a word, if actions arc a test of the sincerity of con- 
viction, very few really are convinced that honesty is 
the best policy. 

We hold the man insane who should leap from a 
high building upon the pavement, or attempt to grap- 
ple with the blind power of the elements. But it is 
flcarcely the subject of our remark, that the multitude 
about us, in the most important, as well as the minute 
concerns of life, live in habitual recklessness or viola- 
tion of the organic and moral laws; and yet we cer- 
tainly know, that whoever infringes them is as sure to 
pay the penalty as he who madly places himseJf in op- 
position to the material laws. 1 can never present this 
astonishing and universal blindness in too many forms 
of repetition, if the effect is to bring you to view these 
two species of folly in the same light. 

The reason clearly is, that in too many instances, 
men take no pains to acquaint themselves with these 
laws, and their bearing upon the constitution of man j 
or, deceived by the clamors of the Inclinations, and the 
illusions of present pleasure and advantage, when ba- 
lanced with future and remote penalties, they commit 
the infractions, and hope, thit between the certain plea- 
sure and the distant and contingent pain, they can in- 
terpose some evasion, and sever the consequences from 
the fault. The expectation always ends, like the alchy- 
mist's dream, and the projector's perpetual motion. 
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Even in the apprehension of the consequences, the 
mind is paying the penalty of an unquiet conscience, 
and of an abatement of self-confidence, and self-respect f 
penalties which very few earthly pleasures can com- 
pensate. 

When 1 speak of these unchangeable laws, as ema' 
nations from the divine wisdom and goodness, as tran- 
scripts of the divine immutability, and as being the best 
of all possible arrangements, not to be superseded or 
turned from their course by the wisest of beings, you 
will not understand me to bear upon the consoling and 
scriptural doctrine of providence, I firmly believe and 
trust init; not, however, in the popular view. Itwould 
not increase my veneration for the Almighty, to sup- 
pose that his laws required exceptions and variations, 
to meet particular cases; nor that they would call for 
frequent suspensions and changes to provide for con- 
tingencies not foreseen at the commencement of the 
mighty movements. Such are not the grounds of my 
trust in the wisdom and goodness of the Supreme 
Being. I neither desire nor expect any deviation of 
laws, as wise and good as they can be, in their general 
operation, to meet my particular wishes, or those of 
the friends most dear to me. I expect that none of 
the powers of nature will change for me; I encourage 
no insane ho[)e8 that things will forego their tenden- 
cies to meet my conveniences or pleasures. Prayer 
is a duty equally comforting and elevating; but my 
prayers are not that these fixed laws of the divine 
wisdom may change for me, but that I may understand 
and conform to them. The providence in which I 
believe supposes no exceptions, infringements, or vio- 
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iations of the universal plau of the divine government. 
Miracles only seem such to us, because we see but a 
link or two in the endless chain of that plan. An in- 
genious mechanician constructs a clock, which will run 
many years, and only once in the whole period strike 
an alarm bell. It is a miracle to those who compre- 
hend not that it w'as part of the original plan of the 
mechanician. May we not with niore probability adopt 
the same reasoning, in relation to the recorded mira- 
cles, as parts of the original plan of the Paternal? 

Piety, established upon a knowledge of these laws, 
and a respect for them, and associated with veneration 
for their author, is rational, consistent, firm, and manl^. 
It seeks, it expects nothing in the puerile presumption, 
that the ordinances of a code, fitted for the whole sya- 
tem of the Creator, will be wrested to the wants of an 
iusect. In docility and meekness it labors for confor- 
mity to those ordinances; in other words, to the divine 
will. It violates no principle, and calls for the exercise 
of no faith that is repugnant to the dictates of common 
sense and the teaching of common obsen-ation. Piety, 
founded on such views, abides the scnitiny of the se- 
verest investigation. No vacillation of the mind from 
varying fortunes, no questionings of unbelief, doubt, 
and despair, can shake it. It rests firmly on the basis 
of the divine attributes. It holds fast to the golden 
chain, the last link of which is rivetted to the throne of 
the Eternal. 

ThuH it seems to me indispensable, as a prerequisite 
to the pursuit of happiness, that the inquirer should 
hold large discourse ivith the physical, organic, and 
moral lawsj that he should carefully investigate their 
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whole bearing upon hia constitution; that he should 
trace all their liifliieiiceB on him from tlie first liour in 
which he opens his eyes on the light to his departure 
out of life. 1 insist the more earnestly upon this, be- 
cause in these days the study of the moral relations of 
things seems to me comparaticcly abandoned. The 
exact and natural sciences are studied, rather, it would 
seem, as an end, than a means. Natural philosophy, 
mathematics, and astronomy may be highly useful; but 
who will compare these sciences, in regard to their 
utility and importance, with those which guide the mind 
to their author, which teach the knowledge of his moral 
laws, which instruct us how to allay the passions, to 
moderate our expectations, and to establish morality oa 
the basis of our regard to our own happiness ? 

If, then, you would give yourself to the patient study 
of the natural sciences, that you may gain reputation 
and the ability to be useful, much more earnestly will 
you study regimen, exercise, temperance, moderation, 
cheerfulness, the hene&ts of a balanced mind, and of a 
wise and philosophic conformity to an order of things, 
not a tittle of which you can change, that you may be 
resigned, useful, and happy. All knowledge, which 
cannot be turned to this account, either as relates to, 
yourselves or others, is useless. 

Innumerable counsels, in relation to your hattits, your 
pleasures, and pursuits, your studies, your tastes and 
modes of conduct, your heau ideal of natural and moral 
beauty, your standard of dignity and worth of charac- 
ter, press upon my mind, and all in some way con- 
nected with the views which I have just taken. But 
I shall be able to present such of them aa I may deem 
e2 
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worthy to find a place in these letters, perhaps with 
most propriety and effect, as suggested in the form of 
notee* appended to the chapters of the essay of M. 
Droz, a paraphrase of which I now offer you. 



LETTER IV. 



GENERAL VIEWS OF THE SUBJECT, 

Man is created to he happy,' His desires and the 
wisdom of the Creator concur to prove the assertion. 
Yet the earth resounds with the complaints of the un- 
happy, although they are encompassed with the means 
of enjoyment, of which they appear to know neither 
the value nor the use. They resemble the shipwrecked 
mariner, on a desert isle, surrounded with fruits, of the 
flayors and properties of which he is ignorant, as he is 
doubtful whether they offer aliment or poison. 

I was early impelled to investigate the character and 
motives of the crowd around me, eagerly rushing for- 
ward in pursuit of happiness, 1 soon noted multitudes 
relinquishing the chase in indolent despondency. They 
aflSrmed to me that they no longer believed in the ex- 
istence of happiness, I felt an insatiate craringj and 
saw life through the illusive colourhig of youth. Un- 
willing to resign my hopes, I inquired of others, who 
seemed possessed of greater strength of mind, and more 
weight of character, if they could guide me to the place 
of happiness? Some answered with an ill-concealed 

' These ffotea mil be found at the end of the volume. The 
sDiall figure* in the text refer to tUcu. 
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smile of deriaion, and others with bitterness. They 
declared that, in their view, the pleasures of life were 
more than counterbalaiieed by its pains. Because they 
were disappointed and discouraged, they deemed that 
their superior wisdom had enabled them to strip off 
the disguises of life, and contemplate it with sullen 
resignation. 

1 remarked others in high pliices, whose restless 
activity and brilliance dazzled the multitude and in- 
spired envy. I eagerly asked of them the secret of liap- 
piness. Too proud and self-satisfied to dissemble, they 
made little effort to conceal their principles. 1 saw 
their hearts contracted by the vileness of egotiamj and 
devoured with measureless ambition. A faithful scru- 
tiny, which penetrated beyond their dazzling exterior, 
showed me the righteous reaction of their principles, 
and convinced me that they suffered according to their 
deaerts. 

Weary and disheartened, I left them, and repaired 
to the claaa of stern and austere moralists. They re- 
presented the world to me as a melancholy and myste- 
rious valley, through which the sojourner passes, groan- 
ing on his way to the grave. Their doctrines inspired 
me at once with sadness and terror. I soon resumed 
the elastic confidence of youth, and replied, " I will 
never believe that the Author of my being, who has 
imaged in my heart such pure and tranquil pleasures, 
who has rendered man capable of chaste love, and of 
friendship in its sanctity, who has formed us innocent 
before we could practise virtue, and who has connected 
the salutary bitterness of repentance with errors, has 
unalterably willed our misery." 
e3 
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Thence I passed to the opposite extreme, end ac- 
costed a gay and reckless throng, whose deportment 
showed that they had found the object of my pursmt. 
I discovered them to be fickle by character, and vacil- 
lating from indifference. They had only escaped the 
errors of the moralists, by snbstituting, in place of their 
austere maxims, enjoyments without any regard to con- 
sequences. I asked them to point me to happiness. 
Without comprehending the import of my question, 
they offered me participation in their pleasures. But 
I saw them proi^gal of life, dissipating years in a few 
days, and reserving the remnant of their existence for 
unavailing repentance.* 

In view of so many oh serrations, I abandoned the 
idea of guiding my researches by the counsels of others, 
and began to inquire for the secret in my own bosom. 
I heard the multitude ar<rund me complaining in dis- 
appointment and discouragement. 1 resolved, that I 
would not commence the pursuit of happiness by ser- 
vilely following in their beaten path. I determined to 
reflect, and patiently investigate a subject of so much 
moment. I detected at once the error of the common 
impression, that pleasure and happiness are the same. 
The former, fickle and fleeting, assumes forms as vari- 
ous as human caprice, and its most attractive charm is 
novelty. The object which gives it birth to-day, ceases 
to please, or inspires disgust to-morrow. The percep- 
tion of happiness is not thus changeable and transient. 
It creates the consciousness of an existence bo tranquil 
and satisfying, that the longer we experience it, the 
more we desire to prolong its diiration. 

Another mistaken, though coniaiou impressioQ is. 
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that the more profoundly we reflect, and make the pur- 
suit of happiness a study, the less we shall be likely to 
enjoy. This is an error not only iu regard to happi- 
ness, but even pleasure. If it be innocent and exempt 
from danger, to analyze it, and reason upon it, so far 
from diminishing, prolongs the delight, and renders it 
higher. Without reflection we only skim its surface ; 
we do not penetrate, and enjoy it. 

Let us observe the few who have acquired the wis- 
dom to enjoy that existence which the multitude waste. 
In their festal unions of friendship, let us mark the de- 
velopment of their desire to multiply the happy mo- 
ments of life. By what ingenious and pleasant dis- 
cussions do they heighten the charms of their condi- 
tion ! With what delicacy of tact do they analyze their 
enjoyments, to taste them with a more prolonged and 
exquisite relish! With what skill do they discipline 
themselves sometimes to efface the images of the future, 
that nothing may embitter or distract their relish of 
the present ; and sometimes to invoke remembrances 
and hopes, to impart to it still brighter embellish- 
ments ! 

Contrary to the prevalent impression, I therefore 
deem that, to reflect much upon it, is one of the wisest 
means in the pursuit of happiness. The first analysis 
of reflection, it is true, dispels the oharm with which 
youth invests existence. It forces the conviction upon 
UB, that the pleasures of life are less durable, and its 
forras more numerous and prolonged than we had an- 
ticipated. The first result of the process is discourage- 
ment. But, as we continue to reflect, objects change 
their aspect a second time. The evils which at the 
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first glance seemed so formidable, lose a portion of 
their terrific semblance ; and the fleeting pleasures of 
existence receive new attractions from their analogy to 
human weakness. 

They mistake, too, who suppose that the art on which 
I write has never been taught. The sages of Greece 
investigated the science of happiness as eloquently and 
profoundly as they studied the other sciences- They 
wisely held the latter in estimation only so far as they 
were subservient to the former, (n all succeeding ages 
there have arisen a few thinking men, who have re- 
garded all their faculties, their advantages of nature and 
fortune, their studies and acquirements, not as ends in 
themselves, but as means conducive to the right pursuit 
of happiness. 

So long a period has elapsed since this has been a 
subject of investigation, that when the opinion is ad- 
vanced that this pursuit may be successfully conducted 
by system, its rules reduced lo an art, and thus become 
assimilated to those of the other arts, most men are 
utterly incredulous.* No truth, liowever, is more simple. 
To attain to a knowledge of the rules, it is only requi- 
site, as in the other arts, that there should be natural 
dispositions for the study, favourable circumstances, 
and an assiduous investigation of the precepts. 

The influence of fortunate dispositions for this study 
is cluefly discernible in men of marked and enei^tic 
character. Some are endowed by nature with such 
iirmness and force of character, that misfortune cannot 
shake them. It slides, if 1 may so speak, over the sur- 
face of their stoical hearts, and the shock of adversity 
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inspires them almost with a sort of pleasure, caUing 
forth the conscious feeling of power and independence 
for resistance. But we observe the greater number 
shriDking from affliction, and even images of sadness, 
enjoying the present without apparent consciousness, 
and forgetting the past without regret. Always fickle 
and frivolous, they evade sufTcring by recklessness and 
gaiety. The most perfect organization for happiness* 
imparts at the same time great force to resist the pains 
of life, and keen sensibility to enjoy its pleasures. 1 am 
aware that great energy tmd quick sensibility are gene- 
rally supposed to be incompatible qualities ; I have, 
nevertheless, often seen them united. I would lay down 
precepts by which to obtain the combination. By a 
more perfect education, it is hoped that, in the ages to 
come, this union may become general. 

Perhaps some will ask, if he who thus assumes to 
teach the art of happiness has himself learned to be 
constantly happy ? Endowed with a moderate share of 
j^iilosophy, aud ^ded by favourable circumstances, 1 
have thus far found the pleasures of life greatly over- 
balancing its pains. But who can hope felicity with- 
out alloy; 1 would not conceal that 1 have had my 
share of inquietudes and regrets ; and I have some- 
times forgotten my principles. I resemble the pilot 
who gives lessons upon his art after more than one 
ahim 
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LETTER V. 



OUR DESIRES. 



Whence are our most common sufferings 1 From 
desires which surpass our ability to satisfy them. The 
ancients relate, that Oromazes appeared to Usbeck, 
the virtuous, and said, "Form a wish, and I will grant 
it," "Source of light," replied the sage, "I only 
wish to limit my desires by those thin^ which nature 
has rendered indispensable."^ 

Let us not suppose, however, that a negative hap- 
piness, a condition exempt from suffering, is the moat 
fortunate condition to which we may aspire. They 
who contend for this gloomy system, have but poorly 
studied the nature of man. If he errs in desiring po- 
sitive enjoyments, if his highest aim ought to be to 
live free from pain, the caves of the forest conceal 
those liappy beings whom we ought to choose for our 
models. 

Bounded by the present, animals sleep, eat, procre- 
ate, live without in<|uietude, and die without regret : 
and this is the perfection of negative happiness. Man, 
it is true, loses himself in vain projects. His long 
remembrances, his keen foresight create him stifEering 
in the past and in the future. His imagination brings 
forth errors, hia liberty crimes. But the abuse of his 
faculties does not disprove their excellence. Let him 
consecrate to directing them aright, that time which 
he has hitherto lost in mourning over their aberra- 
tions, and he will have reason to be grateful to the 
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Creator, for having given him the most exalted rank 
among sublunary beings. If, on the other hand, he 
chooses to abandon that rank, of which he ought to be 
proud, he will degrade his immortal nature at his own 
cost; and will only add to his other evils the shame 
of wishing to render himself vile. 

Let us examine those animals, the instincts of which 
have the nearest relation to intelligence. Not one of 
them takes possession of the paternal heritage, in- 
creases it, and transmits it to posterity. Man alone 
does this, improves his condition and his kind, and in 
this is essentially distinct from all other beings below. 
From the Eternal to him, and from him to animals, the 
chain is twice broken. 

For man the absence of suffering and a negative 
happiness are not sufficient. His noble faculties refuse 
the repose of indifference. Created to aspire to what- 
ever may be an element of enjoyment, let him cherish 
bis desires, and let them indicate to him the path of 
happiness ; too fortunate, if they do not entice him 
towards objects which retire in proportion as he strug- 
gles to attaui them, and towards those imaginary joys, 
of which the deceitful possession is more fertile in 
regrets tlian in pleasures. 

Far from being the austere censor of desires, I 
admit, that they oft«n produce charming illusions. 
What loveliness have they not spread over our spring 
of life ! Our imagination at that time, as brilliant and 
as vivid as our age, embellished the whole universe, and 
every position in which our lot might one day place 
UB. We were occupied with errors ; but they were 
happy errors ; and to desire was to enjoy. 
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Those eachuiting dreams, which hold such a de- 
lightful place in the life of every man, whose imagina- 
tion is gay and creative, apring from our desires. 
Ingenious {ictions ! Prolific visions ! While ye cradle 
UBj we possess the object of our magic reveries. Real 
possession may be less fugitive. But may it not also 
vanish like a dream ? 

Doubtless there are dangers blended with these se- 
ductive imaginings. In leaving the region of illusion, 
the greater part of men look with regret upon the 
abodes of reality in which they must henceforward 
dwell. Let us not share their gloomy weakness. 
Let us learn to enjoy the moments of error, and per- 
petuate and renew them by remembrance. Children 
only are allowed to weep when the waking moment 
dispels the toys of which a dream had given them pos- 
session. 

We give ourselves up to illusions without danger if 
we have formed our reason ; if we ^viaely think that 
the situation where our lot has placed us may have 
advantages which no other could offer. Imagination 
embellishes some hours without troubling any. Prompt 
to yield to the delightful visions, there are few of 
which I have not contemplated the charm. In seeing 
them vanish like a fleeting dream, I look round on my 
wife and children, and believe that I am remembered 
by a few friends. I open my heart to the pleasures of 
my retreat, which, though simple, are ever new. As 
the gilded creations of imagination disappear, I smile 
at my creative occupation, and console myself with 
tlie consciousness, that fancy can paint nothing brighter 
or more satisfying than these my realities.^ 
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But let me hasten to make an important distinction, 
to prevent the semblance of contradiction. Let me 
discriminate those fleeting desires, which amuse or 
delude us for a moment, from those deep cravings 
which, directing all our faculties towards a given end, 
necessarily exercise a strong influence upon life. It is 
time to contemplate the latter, and to suggest niore 
grave reflections. While the scope of our faculties is 
limited to narrow bounds, our desires run out into 
infinity. From this fact result two reflections — ^the 
one afflicting, that the multitude are miserable, be- 
cause it is easier to form than to obtain our wishes ; 
the other consoling, that they might be happy, since 
every one can regulate his desires. 

Reduced to the necessity to realize or restrain them, 
which course does wisdom indicate ? Will ambition 
conduct us to repose }^ lie who chases its phantoms, 
resembles the child who imagines that he shall be able 
to grasp the rainbow, which spans the mountain in the 
distance : but from mountain to mountain a new ho- 
rizon spreads before his eyes. But the courage and 
perseverance requisite to regulate our desires may in- 
timidate us. We vex ourselves in the pursuit of for- 
tune, honour, and glory. Philosophy is worth more 
than the whole, and do we expect to purchase it with- 
out pain ? True, she declares to us, that to reahze our 
desires is a part of tlie science of happiness ; but by 
no means the most important one. Yet it is the only 
one to which most men devote themselves. Philoso- 
phy should teach us what desires we ought to receive 
and cherish as inmates. When they are fleeting and 
spring from a gay and creative imagmatioo, let us 
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yield ourselves without fear to their transient dreams. 
But when tbey may exercise a long aud decisive in- 
fluence, let a mature examination teach us whether 
wisdom allows the attempt to realize them. Oh ! how 
much uncertainty and torment we might spare our 
weakness, if from infancy we directed our pursuit to- 
wards the essential objects of felicity, and if we strip- 
ped those which, in their issue, produce chimerical 
hopes and bitter regrets of their deceitful charms ! 
What gratitude should we not owe that provident in- 
struction whose cares should indicate and smooth our 
road to happiness ! The great results which might 
be obtained from education, would be, to moderate the 
desires and to find some indemnities for the sorrows 
of life. On the present plan, by arousing our emula- 
tion, by enkindling our instinctive ardour to increase 
our fortune and eclipse our rivals, we make it a study, 
if I may so say, to render ourselves discontented with 
our destiny ; and, as if afriud that we should not be 
sufficiently perverted by the contagion of example, we 
invoke ambition and cupidity to enter the soul. We 
treat as chimerical those desires which are so simple 
and pure as to be pleasures of themselves, and which 
look to a happiness easy of attainment. 

Let us, then, unlearn most of the ideas we have re- 
ceived. Let us close our eyes on the illusions which 
surroimd us. Let us remould our plan of life, and 
retain in the heart only those desires which nature baa 
placed there. Let reflection impart energy to our 
mind, and be our guide in the new path which reason 
opens before us. 

We shall be told that these desires animate ub un- 
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sought and continually. I admit it. But in most 
meQ they are tlie simple result of instinct, and are 
vague and without decisive effect. A craving for hap- 
piness is diffused aa widely as life. The enlightened 
desire of happiness is as rare as mgdoni. The mass 
of our species do not avail themselves of life to enjoy 
it J but apparently fur other purposes. My first uid 
fundamental maxim is, that no one should live by 
chance. Enfranchised from vulgar ideas, and guided 
by the principles of true wisdom, let happiness be our 
end ; and let us view all our employments and pur- 
suits as means. 

I meet men of sanguine temperament, who say in 
the pride of internal energy, *' ftly calculations must 
succeed. I am certain to acquire wealth." Another 
of the same class assures me, that he sees no turn to 
his rapid career of advancement ; and that he is confi- 
dent of reaching the summit of greatness. What more 
fortunate result can he propose than happiness ? My 
pupil should make all his plana subservient to the 
numbering of happy days even from the commence- 
ment of his career.' 

Let us beware, however, of aspiring after a perfect 
felicity. The art I discuss will not descend from hea- 
ven. Its object is, to indicate desirable situations, to 
guide ua towards them when they offer, and to remove 
the vexations of life. The greater part of mankind 
might exist in comfort. They fall of this in aiming at 
impracticable amelioration of their condition. It is an 
egregious folly only to contemplate the dark side of 
our case. I deem it a mark of wisdom and strength 
of mind, rather to exaggerate its advantages. 
f2 
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Let US carefully ascertain what things are indispen- 
sable to our well-being j and let ua discipline all our 
desires towards the acquisition of them. If I consult 
those who are driven onward by tlie whirlwind of life, 
to learn what objects are absolutely necessary to my 
end, what a long catalogue they will name ! If I ask 
moralists, how many sacrifices, incompatible with hu- 
man nature, will they impose ! Agitated and uncer- 
tun, I am conscious that my powers are equally in- 
sufficient to amass all which the former prescribe, or 
to tear me from all which the latter disdainfully inter- 
dict. 

In examining this all important subject, without the 
spirit of system, I realize that the essentials of a happy 
life are tranquillity of mind, independence, health, com- 
petence, and the affection of some of our equals. Let 
OB strive to acquire them. They are numerous, I 
admit, and difficult to unite in the possession of an 
individual. Nevertheless, if a severe discrimination 
enabled us to bound our pursuit by the desire of ob- 
t^ing only these objects, what a great and happy 
change would be effected upon the earth ; and how 
many disappointments would be henceforward un- 
known !" 
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LETTER VI, 



TRANQUILLITY OF MINO. 



Bv the word tranquillity I designate that state of the 
mind in which, estranged from the weaknesses of life, it 
tastes that happy calm which it owes to its own power 
and elevation. Inaccessible to storms, it still admits 
those emotions which give birth to pure pleasures, and 
yields to the generous movements which the virtues 
inspire. Tranquillity seems indifference only in the 
eyes of the vulgar. A delightful consciousness of ex- 
istence accompanies it. We may meditate with a just 
pride upon the causes which produce it. Without 
reasoning we respire and eujoy it. It is the appropri* 
ate pleasure of the sage. 

A pure conscience is the profoundest source of this 
delightful calm. Without it, we shall attempt in vain 
to veil our faults from ourselves, or to listen only to 
the voice of adulation. An Interior witness must tes- 
tify that we have sometimes sought occasions to be 
useful ; and that we have always welcomed those who 
offered us opportunities to do good. 

Another condition equally necessary is to close the 
heart against unregulated ambition. I am well aware, 
in laying down this precept, that I shall be deemed an 
idle dreamer. If you are convinced beyond argument, 
that there is nothing worth seeidng in life but distinc- 
tions and honours, you may close my book. If you 
are ready to receive these brilliant illusions when they 
f3 
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come unsought, and return to the repose of your heart 
should you obtain them not, you may pursue the read- 
ing of my lessons. 

Do not fear that I am about to announce trite 
truths touching the vices which ambition brings in its 
train, and the shameful actions and base measures by 
which it proposes to elevate its aspirant. Why should 
I declaim in common-place against ambition, when 
I have truths to offer so pressing, simple, and self- 
evident ? 

To consecrate to true enjoyment as many days as 
possible, to lose in disquieting desires as few moments 
as we may, these are the elements of my philosophy. 
The world, on the other hand, incessantly repeats, 
" Shine— ascend high places — bind fortune to your 
chariot wheels;" the multitude listen, and consume 
life in tormenting desires which end in disappoint- 
ment. I say to my disciple, make your pursuit, what- 
ever it be, a source of present enjoyment, and be happy 
without delay. But the cry of objection reaches me, 
"Would you wish him to vegetate in obscurity, and 
never transcend the limits of the narrow circle in 
which he was born?" I would have him enjoy the 
self-respect of conscious usefulness, and taste all the 
innocent pleasures of the senses, the heart, mind, and 
understandmg. Farther than these, I see nothing but 
the miserable inquietudes of vanity, I admit that 
the pleasures of gratified ambition are high-flavoured 
and intoxicating; but, compelled to choose among en- 
joyments which cannot all be tasted together, I ba- 
lance the delights which they spread over life with the 
pains which it must cost to obtain them. If I incline 
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to ambition, I must fly privacy and my retreat, and 
renounce the pleasures which my family, friends, and 
free pursuits daily renew. I must no longer inhabit 
the paradise of my pleasant dreams. Abandoning the 
simple and sincere enjoyments of obscurity, I abandon 
repose and independence. 

Suppose I obtain those honours of which the distant 
brilUancy dazzles my vision, what destiny can I pro- 
pose to myself? How long can I enjoy my honours? 
Besieged by incessant alarm, through fear of losing 
them, how often shall I sigh over the ill-judged ex- 
change by which I bartered peace and privacy for 
them ? Number all the truly happy days of the am- 
bitious — they are those in which, forming his projects, 
and, in his imagination, removing the obstacles that 
lie in his way, he embellishes his career with the illu- 
sions of his fancy. Too often the desired objects, 
which in the distance glittered in his eyes, resemble 
those paintings which, seen from afar, present en- 
chanting scenery, but offer only revolting views wheB 
beheld close at hand. 

I wish to avoid the usual exaggeration upon these 
subjects. Moralists deceive us when, painting the 
contrast between the virtues and the vices, they as- 
sign unmingled felicity to the one, and absolute misery 
to the other. I am sensible that, even in his deepert 
inquietudes, and notwithstanding his desires and re- 
grets, the votary of ambition still has his moments of 
intoxicating pleasure. It is not this alone, but happi- 
ness we seek. If we wish only to toil up the heights 
of ambition to enjoy the dignities of the summit, coun- 
sels are useless. If we ask for nothing more than 
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pleasures, they may be varied to infinity, and be found 
pervading all situations in forms appropriate to all 
characters. This hypocrite, that victim of envy, yon- 
der miser, do they experience, the moralist will ask, 
nothing but torment ? Mark the misanthrope who 
incessantly repeats that in a. world peopled with per- 
verse beings and malign spirits, existence is an odious 
burden. This man, notwithstanding, finds his plea- 
sures in a world which he affects so to detest. Every 
invective which he throws out against it, is a eulogy 
reflected back upon himself. He rises in his own 
estimation in proportion as he debases others, and 
finds in himself all the qualities which he makes them 
want. Does he meet with a partizaii of his princi- 
ciples ? how delightful for two misanthropes to com- 
municate their discoveries, and to make a joint war of 
sarcasm upon the human race ! Does he find an 
antagonist ? he experiences a charm in controverting 
him. Besides, as in vihfying human nature, no one 
can want either facta or arguments to present it in 
hues sufficiently dark, in the complacency of conscious 
triumph, he terminates his war of words. 

The votary of ambition not only has pleasures 
which are often dazzling, but perhaps enjoyments not 
within the ordinary ken, which require profound ob- 
servation. The ardent aspiration after success gives a 
charm to efforts in the struggle which would otherwise 
present only unmixed bitterness. Acts in themselves 
vile, ridiculous, or revolting, contemplated as means 
essential to a proposed end, lose their meanness and 
tendency to lessen self-respect. It is possible, in this 
view, that even extraordinary humiliations may inspire 
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the ambitious with a sort of pride, in the conscioua- 
□ess that he has strength to stoop to them for his pur- 
poses. Ill fine, it is too true that pleasure may be 
found in the most capricious aberrations, the most 
shameful vices, and the most atrocious crimes. 

It will be seen that I ahandon most of the trite 
declamation against ambition. I touch not on its long 
inquietudes, its inevitable torments, exacerbated a 
hundred fold if their victim preserve degrees of mental 
elevation and remains of moral sentiment. Life passes 
pleasantly among men who have just views, upright 
hearts, and frank manners, the true elements of great- 
ness and enjoyment. Surrounded by such minds, we 
respire, as it were, a free and an empyrean atmosphere. 
Yield yourself to the empire of ambition, and in all 
countries, and in all time, you condemn yourself to 
live surrounded by greedy, unquiet, false, and vindic- 
tive intriguers, gnashing their teeth at all success in 
which they had no agency. All that encircle yoa 
unite insolence and baseness. 

Those who envy authority and ofGce are worthy of 
commiseration. Men in power are happy, they think. 
They have but to wish, and it is accomplished. The 
epitaph of the Swedish minister is sublime, and the 
index of a great truth. He had run the career of 
power and fortune with success. When near the 
period of his death, he ordered this inscription for his 
tomb : Tandem felix. jit last I am happy. 

We never leave the society of the great as we en- 
tered it. We have become either ^better or more per- 
verse. Inexperience is easily dazzled with the super- 
ficial splendour. For a man of disciplined mind and 
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a character of energy, it ia the most useful of achoole. 
Here he tests and confirms his principles. Here he 
observes, sometimes with terror, sometimes with dis- 
gust, the melancholy results of the seductive passions. 
He here sees those who seem to Lave reached all their 
aims enjoying the repose of happy privacy. I antici- 
pate the objection, "that this is all absurdity; that not 
one will be so convinced of hia misery as to resign his 
power and descend from his elevation to that obscurity 
for which he sighs," I believe it ; and I see in this a 
a deeper shade in hia miserj'. He has so long expe^ 
rienced the pernicious excitement of this splendid tor- 
ment, that he can no longer exist in repose. 

Such is the lot of erring humanity, that the world 
naturally associates glory and happiness with ambition, 
and sees not that the association is formed by our own 
mental feebleness. To rise above vulgar errors and 
the common train of thinking, to form sage principles, 
and, still more, to have the courage and decision to 
follow them, this is the proof of real force of character. 
But, to feel the need of dazzling the vulgar, to be will- 
ing to creep in order to rise, to ttruggle and dispute 
for trinkets, this is the common standard by which 
the multitude estimate a great mind. 

Philosophers are accused of having presented gran- 
deur under an unfavourable aspect, in order to console 
themselves for not having enjoyed it. History reads 
U8 anotlier lesson. Aristotle instructed the son of' 
Philip. Plato was received at the courts of kings. 
Cicero received the title of " father of his country" by 
a decree of the senate. Boethius, thrice clad with the 
consular purple, when his locks were hoary, was 
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dragged to a dangeon. He wrote "The Consolations 
inspired by Philosophy," and laid down his book at 
the foot of the scaffold. Marcus Aurelius honoured 
the throne of the world by those modest virtues which 
shone still brighter in obscurity. Fenelon was raised 
to the highest dignities only to experience their bitter- 
ness, and, like his great predecessor, to owe his glory 
and his happy days only to wisdom and retirement. 
Franklin will be remembered in all time, not as the 
governor, legislator, and ambassador, but as having 
trained himself to his admirable philosophy of com- 
mon sense amidst the laborious occupations of a 
printer. 

The certainty of acquiring the self-respect of con- 
Bcioua usefulness, a certainty which the great can 
seldom have, ought alone to determine a wise man 
to quit his obscurity. But if the emoluments and 
honours of a high station seduce us, let us value our 
independence, and let us not exchange treasures for 
tinsel. 

We have freedom to avoid every^culpable action, 
and to contemplate with pity the chimeras of ambition. 
Let ua see if in misfortune we can preserve tranquil- 

jr of mind. 
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OF MISFORTUNE. 



If we wish our precepts to be followed, we must 
avoid the extremes to whicli moraliBts and philoso- 
phers are too much inclined to press their doctrines, 
for they are impracticable in real life. It is useless to 
deny that there ai'e evils against which the aids of 
reason and friendship arc powerless. Let ua leave 
him who is about to lose a being whose life is blended 
with his own, to groan unrcproved. Time alone can 
enfeeble his remembrances and assuage bis pain. To 
render man inaccessible to suffering would be to change 
his nature. Those austere moraUsts who treat our 
feebleness with disdain, and who would render us in- 
different to the most terrible blows of destiny, would 
at the same time leave us no sensibility to taste plea- 
sure. Nothing can be more absurd than the vain 
harangues by which common-place consolation is 
offered to those who mourn a wife, a child, a friend. 
All reasonings are ineffectual when opposed to theee 
words, " I have lost the loved one. You inform me 
that my misfortune is without a remedy. Oh ! if there 
were a remedy, instead of miavailing tears, I would 
employ it. It is precisely because there is none that 
I grieve," "Your tears are useleBS," "Still they 
serve to solace me." "God has done it," "True^ 
and God has formed my heart to suffer from his 
blow." " Your child is happy, and knew neither the 
errors nor the sorrows of life." " A parent's inatinc- 
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■ "Uve love inspired the desire that I might t«ach it to 
avoid both, and obtain happiness." " In the coum 
of a long career your friend gave an example of tdl 
the virtues. " " It is because the loss of these virtues 
IB irreparable to me that I must deplore his death."" 

The greater portion of men, I admit, exaggerating 
their regrets, pay a tribute of dissembled grief rather 
to opinion than to nature ; and cold declamatioo and 
frivolous distractions are sufficient to console them. 
But the orators of consolation sometimes press their 
lessons on hearts which are really bleeding. Let such 
groan at liberty, and attempt not to contradict nature. 
Solitude may exalt the imagination ; but it also in- 
spires consoling ideas. In the silence of its refuge the 
desolate mourner brings himself to « nearer commu- 
nion with him he regrets. He invokes, sees, and 
addresses him. Grief is more ingenious than we ima- 
gine in finding consolation, and has learned to employ 
different remedies according as the wounds are shght 
or deep. Two persons have each lost a dear friend. 
The one studiously avoids the places where he used to 
meet his friend. The other repairs to his desolate 
haunts, and, surrounding himself by monuments asscv 
ciated with his memory, he seeks, if I may so say, to 
restore him to life. 

The death of a beloved wife is, perhaps, the most 
inconsolable of evils. Let this follow a series of other 
misfortunes, and it so effaces their remembrance that 
the sufferer feels he has not until then known real 
grief. But if this affliction be one under which our 
strength is broken, let it be the only one to obtain this 
fatal triumph. Under all other misfortunes we may 
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find in ourselves reBOurces for suBtaining them ; and 
may invariably either evade or assuage them, or miti- 
gate their bitterness by resignation. 

Moralists have expatiated upon the manner in which 
a sage ought to contemplate the evils of life. Instead 
of subscribing to their trite maxims, often more im- 
posing than practicable, I sketch a summary of my 
philosophy. 1 caution the feeble and erring beings 
that surround me not to dream of unmixed happiness. 
I invite them to partake promptly of all innocent plea- 
sures. The evils too often appended to them may 
follow. Know nothing of those which have no exist- 
ence except in opinion. Struggle with courage to 
escape all that may be evaded. But if it become in- 
evitable to meet them, let resignation, closing your 
eyes on the past, secure the repose of patient endur- 
e when happiness exists for you no longer. 
Permit me to give these ideas some development. 
T may believe the most prevalent modem philoso- 
phy, tranquillity of mind is the result of organization 
or temperament, and of circumstances. It is the 
burden of my inculcation, that it may be of our own 
procuring, and that we owe it still more to the mas- 
culine exercise of our reason, discipline, and mental 
energy, than to our temperament or condition. 

We have reason to deplore that unhappy being, 
who, yielding to dreams of pleasure, forgets to forearm 
himself against a fatal awakening. The history of 
great political convulsions, and, more than all, that of 
the French revolution furnishes impressive examples 
of this spectacle. It offers more than one instance, 
in the feebler sex> of persons, who seemed created 
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only to respire happiness. To the advantages of 
youth, talent, and beauty, were united the most ex- 
alted rank and wealth, pleasure and power, apparently ' 
to the extent of their wishes. To the dazzling fasci- 
nation with which a brilliant crowd surrounded their 
inexperience, many of them united the richer domestic 
enjoymenta of the wife and mother. In the midst of 
their illusions, the revolutionary shout struck their 
ear like a thunderstroke, Kxecutioners bade them 
ascend the scaifold.'* 

These great catastrophes, I know, are rare. But 
there will never cease to be sorrows which will re- , 
ceive their last bitterness only in death. They are all 
too painful to be sustained, unless they have been 
wisely foreseen. Let us think of misfortune, as of 
certain characters, with whom our lot may one day 
compel us to consort. 

It is novelty alone which gives our emotions ex* 
treme keenness. Whoever has strength of character, 
may learn to endure anything. The red men of the 
American wildemese are most impressive examples of | 
this truth. Time, however, is the most efficacious 
teacher of the lesson of endurance. Poussin, in hig 
painting of Eudomidas, has delineated the human 
heart with fidelity. The young girl of the piece aban- 
dons herself to despair. Half stretched upon the 
earth, her head falls supinely on the knees of the 
aged mother of the dying. This mother is sitting. 
Her attitude announces mingled meditation and grief. 
Amidst her tears we trace firmness on her visage. One 
of the two women is taking her first lesson of misery. 
g2 
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The other haa already passed through a Icmg ^pren- 
ticeship of grief." 

Reflection imparts anticipated experience. It take* 
from miaery that air of novelty which renders it ter- 
rible. When a wise man experiences a reverse, his 
new position iias been foreseen. He haa measured the 
Borrows, and prepared the consolations. Into what- 
ever Bcciie of trial he is brought, he will show in no 
one the embamissnient of a stranger. 

Tanghtto be conscious that we are feeble coiabat- 
snte, thrown upon an arena of strife, let us not calcu- 
late that destiny has no blows in store for ua. Let us 
prepare for wounds painful .ind slow to heal. Let us 
bbint the darts of misfortune in advance. Then, if 
they strike, they will not penetrate so deep. But in 
premeditating the trials which may be in reserve for 
our courage, let not anticipated solicitude disturb the 
present. Of all nieiital efforts, foresight is the most 
difficult to regulate. If we hiire it not, we fall into 
reverses unprepared. If we exercise it too far, we are 
perpetually miserable by anticipation. 

The philosopher prepares himself for contingent 
perils by processes which ini[>art a keener pleasure to 
preseut enjoyment. He better understands the value 
of the moments of juy, and learns to dispel the fears 
which might mar their traiitjuillity. 'i"hat is a gloomy 
wisdom, which condemns the precepts that invite na 
to draw, from the uncertainty of our lot, a motive to 
embellish tlie moment of actual happiness. Transient 
beings, around whom everything is changing and in 
in, ad(^ my maxinis. Let us aid those who sur- 
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rdnnd us to put them in pmctice. Let us render 
those who are happy to-day more happy. To-morrow 
the opportunity may have passed for ever. 

As though nature had not sowed sufficient sorrows 
in our path during our short career, we have added to 
the mass by our own invention. The offspring of our 
vanity and puerile prejudices, these factitious pains 
seem sometimes more difficult to support than real 
evils. A warrior, who has shewn fearless courage in 
the deadly breach, has passed a sleepless night because 
he was not invited to a party or a feast; or, because a 
riband or a diploma has not been added to the many 
with which he is already decorated. I had been In- 
formed, that the wife and son of a distinguished ac- 
quaintance were dangerously sick. I met him pale and 
thoughtful. I was meditating how to give him hope ia < 
regard to the objects of his supposed anxiety. While 
1 was hesitating how to address him, he made known 
the subject of his real inquietude. He was in expecta- 
tion of a high employment. The man of power, in 
whose hand was the gift, bad just received him coldly 
a second time. He was anxiously calculating his re- 
mauiing chances, and striving to divine the causes of 
his discouraging reception. 

To avoid such ridiculous agonies, let us adopt a 
maxim, not the less true, because the phrase in which 
I express it may seem trivial. Three quarters and half 
the remaining quarter of our vexations are not worth 
wasting a thought upon their cause. I add, that even 
in expectations which appear important, we ought to 
fear trusting too little to chance. The order of events, 
which we call by this name, is often more sage than 
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any that human calculation can arrange. If it decides 
in a manner which at first view seeme greatly against 
us, let us defer our accusations until we have more 
thoroughly tested the event. I have met a man, who 
had long been an aspirant for a certain place, with a 
radiant countenance, having just obtained it. Three 
months afterwards, he would have purchased at any 
price the power of recalling events. 1 have seen ano- 
ther friend in desolation, because he could not obtain 
the hand of the daughter of a man whose enterprises 
promised an immense fortune. He had been rejected. 
The speculations of her father all failed; and the repu- 
tation of his integrity and good faith with them. The 
despairing lover would have shared the poverty and 
disgrace of a helpless family ; and would have been tor- 
mented, besides, with an incompatible union, of itself 
sufficient to have rendered him miserable in the midst 
of all the expected prosperity. One event is contem- 
plated with a charmed eye; another with despair. The 
issue alone can declare which of the two we ought to 
have desired. 

I grant, that we are surrounded by real danajers. I 
pretend not to be above suffering; and I attach no 
merit to becoming the reckless dupe of men or chance. 
The highest philosophy is at the same time the most 
umple and practicable. There is no error more com- 
mon than one which is taken for profound wiadom. 
Moet men look too deep for the springs of events, and 
the motives of action. In many alternatives we shall 
be most wise in giving the reins to chance. When we 
are menaced by an evident peril, let us summon all our 
energy, and courageously struggle to ward it off. If, 
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'l^r all, neither wiBdam can ev&de it, nor bravery van- 
quish it, let us see how true wisdom ordains us to Bua- 
tain it. 

How many are ignorant of the value of resignation, 
or confound it with weakness ! The courage of resigna- 
tion is, perhaps, the most high and rare of al\ the forms 
of that virtue. Man received the gift directly from the 
Author of his being. Hia desires, inquietudes, mis- 
guided opinions, the fruits nf an ambitious and incon- 
gruous education, have weakened its force in the soul. 
Who can read the anecdote of the American wildernetis 
without thrilling emotion ? An Indian, descending the 
Niagara river, was drawn into the rapids above the 
sublime cataract. The nursling of the desert rowed 
with incredible vigour at first, in an intense struggle 
for life. Seeing his efforts useless, he dropped his oars, 
sung his death song, and floated in calmness down the 
abyss. His example is worthy of iniitutiuii. While 
there is hope, let us nerve all our force to avail our- 
selves of all the chances it sugges When hope 
ceases, and the peril must be braved, \vUidom counsel* 
calm resignation.'* 

In regard to unconquerable evils, the true doctrine is 
not vain resistance, but profound submission. It con- 
ceals the outline of what we have to suffer as with a 
veil. It hastens to bring us the fruit of consoling tiDie. 
It opens our eyes to a clearer view of the possessions 
which remab to us. It precedes hope as twilight 
ushers in the day. 

It is by laying down certain well ascertained princi- 
ples of conduct, and re-examining them every day, that 
a new empire is given to reason, and that we learn to 
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I situations i 
The Greek philosophers were, inconte stably, the men 
who beat understood the art of becoming happy. Their 
studies led them to the unwearied contemplation of the 
true good, the advantages of elevation of mmd, the 
danger of the passions, and a calm submissiou to in- 
evitable ills. Such were the habitual subjects of their 
meditations and discourses. They sulfered leas from 
the evils of life, only because they cultivated habits of 
profound reflection. 

Among the modems, in pursuit of happiness, some 
study only to multiply their physical enjoyments ; and 
limited to gross sensations, differ little from brutes, 
except in discoursing about what they eat. Others, 
higher in the scale of thought, cultivate the pleasures 
of literature and the fine arts. But disciplining but a 
single class of their powers, with a view to distinguish 

■ themselves from the vulgar, they are not always more 

happy. True philosophy is chiefly conversant about 
that kind of acquisition, whichpre-eminently constitutes 
the rational man, forms his reason, and places him as 
a master in the midst of an unreflecting world sur- 
rounded by children full of ignorance and fatuity. 

I ..„.,..„._ 

^^H we owe to equal laws, without being indispensable to 

^^1 a philosopher, renders the attainment of happiness 

L 



LETTER VIII. 



OF INDEPENDENCE. 
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' ^ore easy to him. However meti differ in their poli- 
tical opinions, they all have an instinctive desire to be 
free. Every one is reluctant uiid afruid to submit him- 
self to the capricious pau'(.'r of thoi^e about liii^. The 
thirst of power is only another form of this ardour for 
independence. 

With what interest we read in history of those igno- 
rant tribes, unknown to fame, whose liberty and simpk 
manners at once iistonish and delight us ? When visit- 
ing the isles of Greece, "here the charm of memory 
rendered the view of their actual slavery more revolting, 
what delight the traveller e^perieHces in traversing the 
little isle of Casos which hod nci-er submitted to tlie 
Ottoman yoke ! He there found the usages of the an- 
cient Greeks, their costume, their beauty, and their 
amiable and elevated natund manner. This isle is but 
a rock. But its dangerous Bhores have defended it 
against tyranny. Associations with the songs of Homer 
and Hesiod are renewed. Sucli a picture delights even 
a people whose manner.'^ arc re&ned to a degree tending 
to depravation. Thus thuhC opulent citizens ^vho find 
the country a place of exile still decorate their splendid 
halls with landscapes and Howers. 

Let not a sensitive and wandering imagination kindle 
too readily at the recitals nf travellers. Were we to 
transport ourselves to one of those remote points of 
the earth where felicity is represented to have chosen 
her asylum, new usages, manners and pleasurei^, and a 
foreign people every moment reminding us that we are 
strangers, would, perhaps, give birth to the most pain^l 
regrets. When hi oiu- youth we were charmed as w$ 
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read of the prodigies of Athens and Rome, we uttered 
the wish that we had been born in those renowned re- 
publics. There is little doubt that, had our wisli been 
realized, we should be glad to escape their storms in 
exchange for obscurely tranquil days. 

It is a distinguished folly which impels men far from 
their country in search of happiness. The greater 
portion, deceived in their hopes, after having wandered 
amidst danger, die with regret and sorrow, worn out 
with vexation resulting from the broken ties and re- 
membrances of home. Home is the last thought that 
9 ovtr the departing mind. " Et dulces moriens 
reminiscitur Argos." Ubipatria ibi bene is an adage 
which contains as much wise observation as elevated 
patriotism. Our country is our common mother. We 
ought to love and sustain her more firmly in her misery 
than in her prosperity. 

Whatever manners, opinions, and talents we carry 
into another country, we are still strangers there. The 
manners which we adopt are new and irksome. The 
eye sees nothing to awaken dear and embellished re- 
membrances ; and we lind in the heart of no one the 
reverberating chord of ancient friendship and sympa- 
thy. We always regret the places where we knew the 
first pleasures and the first pains, and saw the first en- 
chanting visions of life ; the cherished spots where we 
learned to love and he loved. If, returning there, 
drawn back by an invincible sentiment, after a long 
absence we see it again, what sorrows await us ! We 
find ourselves strangers in our own country. We ask 
for our parents and friends who departed in succession. 
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The blows were struck at loog intervals. We receive 
them all in a moment. We return to shed tears onljr 
on the tombs of our fathers!" 

Retreat and competence everj-where supply a wise 
man a degree of independence. Even when the sport 
of oppression and injustice, he yields to these evils aq 
the caprices of destiny. He would be free hi the midst 
of Constantinople under the government of the sultan. 

Another kind of liberty is the portion of but a few in 
our own country — the liberty of disposing of our whole 
time at our choice. To those who understand not the 
value of time, this liberty bequeaths a heavy bondage. ' 
But to those who hare learned the secret of happineas 
it is of inestimable value. The privilege of the favoured : 
possessor of opulence is a high one. Neither the slave | 
of business, fashion, opinion,or routine, it is in his power 
at awaking to say, "This day is all my own.'"* 

But moralists exclaim, " You must pay your debt : 
you must render yourselves useful to society." Let-] 
me not be understood to inculcate the doctrine of in- 
dolence. Industry will have wings and power wheQ 1 
you unite it to freedom. But how many repeat the '. 
hackneyed cry of " the debt to society," who, in the ' 
choice of their profession, had never a thought but of 
its honours and emoluments! This man whose Indus- 
try in the pursuit of his choice proves that his toil is I 
his pleasure, that man who is in earnest to serve every 
one whom he can oblige and who might have shone, 
had he chosen it, in the career of ambition, but who, 
modest, proud, studious and free, lives happily in the 
bosom of retreat, has this man done nothing to acquit ' 
his debt ? Is his example useless to society? 
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If my condition deny me leisure snd independeoce in 
r^ard to the disposal of my time, without bestowing 
much concern upon the choice of my profession, I 
should choose that most fevourable to free thoughts, to 
breathing the open air, and, as much as might be, in 
view of a beautiful nature, i should consider it as a 
most important element in my happiness that 1 should 
be chiefly converaant with people of compatible charac- 
ters. The profession of an advocate, perpetually con- 
versant with the follies, \-ices, and crimes of society, is 
one of the most trjing both to integrity and philoso- 
phy. That of the physician, continually witnessing 
groans, tears, and physical suffering, however painful 
to sensibility, may become the source of high reflected 
pleasure to a generous and humane heart. I would 
avoid a function ibe disquieting responsibility of which 
would disturb my sleep. Above all, 1 should dread one 
of high honour and emolument, connected with propor- 
tionate uncert^uty of tenure. 

'ilie balance of enjoj'ment being taken into view, 1 
shotdd prefer an occupation of privacy. It wooM be 
more easy at once to obtain and preser\'e. It would 
expose me less to envy and competition. Exempt from 
the inquietudes inspired by severe labours, and the 
ennui of important etiquette, I should at least find an 
absolute independence, every evening, at the relin- 
quishment of my daily routine of occupation, and 1 
abonld suffer no care for the morrow; I would learn to 
enhance the charms of my condition by thinking of the 
asitation, regrets, and alarms of those who are still 
by the whirlwinds of life. In this way 1 would 
him who, to procure a more delicioua repoae, 
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placed his couch under a tent near the sea, to be lulled 
by the dashing of its waves and the noise of its storms. 
But it is time to contemplate the most useful kind of 
liberty, the only indispensable kind, and happily one 
which is accessible to all. It is the liberty resulting 
from self-command and inward mastery of ourselves. 
It has a value to cause all others to be forgotten — a 
value which no other kind can replace. 

What liberty can that man enjoy who is the slave of 
ambition ? A gesture, a look of the eye, a smile 
affrightens him and causes htm painful and trembling 
calculations what that sinister sign of his master may 
presage. 

Look at the opulent merchant whose hopes are the 
sport of the winds, seas, robbers, changes of trade, mu- 
nicipal regulations, and a crowd of agents who seem 
subordinate, but who really command him. 

Whatever kind of liberty we aim to possess we may 
certainly conclude that the surest means to enjoy it is 
to have few wants. But how restrain our wants ? 
The greater portion arc happily placed by their con- 
dition where they are ignorant of the objects wbich 
most powerfully excite and seduce desire. The golden 
mean secludes them from many temptations full of the 
bitterest regret, and exacts of them little effort of wis- 
dom. In the class of men of leisure and elevated mind 
there are two means of rising above many wants. 

The more austere philosophers have altogether dis- 
dained those pleasures which they could never hope 
to obtain. Reducing themselves to the Umits of the 
strictest necessity, they indemnify themselves for some 
privations by the certainty of being secured from many 
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pEuns, and by the seiitiment of conscious independence. 
This is, doubtless, one of the surest means of obtain- 
ing independence ; and they who attempt to employ 
any other, differ from the vulgar by their principles 
rather than their conduct. 

How many objects, of which the contemplation 
a\Fakens the desires, would have nothing dangerous if 
we could always exercise a stem self-control over our 
minds ! The surest means of exercising this self- 
control is to reduce the number of our wants. To do 
it, I admit, demands a rare elevation of mind, and the 
exercise of a high degree of philosophy. But, since 
its value is beyond its cost, let us dare to acquire it. 

While the fleeting dreams of pleasure hover around 
us, let reason still say to us, " An instant may dissipate 
them," Let us, then, be ready to find a new pleasure 
in the consciousness of our firmness and our masculine 
and vigorous independence. An enlightened mind 
reigns over pleasures ; and while they glitter around, 
enjoys all that are innocent, but disdains a sigh or a 
regret when they have taken wings and disappeared. 

I commend the example of Alcibiades, the disciple 
of the graces and of wisdom, who astonished, in 
turn, the proud Persian by his dignity, and the 
Lacedemonian by his austerity. His enemies may 
charge him with incessant change of principle. To 
me he seems always the same, always superior to the 
men and circumstances that surround him. Such 
strong mental stamina resemble those robust plants 
that sustain, without annoyance, the extremes of tteat 
and cold. 
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LETTER IX. 



OF HEALTH. 

F'Health results from moderation, gaiety, and the 
absence of care. Eternal wisdom has ordained, that 
the emotions which disturb our days, are those which 
hare a natural tendency to shorten them." 

If there were ground for a single charge against the 
justice of nature, it would be, that the errors of in- 
experience seem punished with too great severity. 
We prodigally waste the material of life and enjoy- 
ment, as we do our Other possessions, as if we thought 
it inexhaustible. 

To the errors of youth succeed the vices of mature 
age. Ambition and cupidity, envy and hatred concur 
to devour the very aliment of life. The storms which 
prostrate the moral faculties, equally sap the physical 
energy. Every debasing passion is a consuming 
poison. To what other source of evil can we assign 
those inquietudes and puerile anxieties which disturb 
the days of the greater portion of mankind ? They 
are occupied by trifling interests, and agitated by vain 
debates. They watch for futile excitements, and are in 
desolation from chimerical troubles. Pleasant emotions 
sustain life, and produce upon it the effect of a gentle 
current of air upon flame. Trains of thought habitu- 
allj^ elevated, and sometimes inclined to revery, impart 
pure and true gaiety to the soul. To be able to com- 
mand this train ia one of the rarest felicities of endow- 
ment. A distinguished physician recorded in his tab- 
h2 
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lets the apparent paradox, that three quartera of men 
die of vexation or grief, 

HufBand has published a work, tipon the art of pro- 
longing life, fuU of interesting observations. "Phil- 
osophers," says he, " enjoy a delightful leisure. Their 
thoughts, generally estranged from vulgar interests, 
have nothing in common with those afflicting ide^, 
with which other men are continually agitated and 
corroded. Their reflections are agreeable by their 
variety, tlieir vague liberty, and sometimes even by 
their frivolity. Devoted to the pursuits of their choice, 
the occupations of their taste, they dispose freely of 
their time. Oftentimes they surround themselves with 
young people, that their natural vivacity may be com- 
municated to them, and, in some sort, produce a re- 
newal of their youth. We may make a distinction 
between the different kinds of philosophy, in relation 
to their influence upon the duration of life. Those 
which direct the mind towards sublime contemplations, 
even were they in some degree superstitious, such as 
those of Pythagoras and Plato, are the most salutary. 
Next to them, I place those, the study of which, em- 
bracing nature, gives enlarged and elevated ideas upon 
infinity, the stars, the wonders of the universe, the 
heroic virtues, and other similar subjects. Such were 
those of Democritus, Philolaus, Xenophanes, the 
Stoics, and the ancient astronomers. 

"I may cite next those less profound thinkers, who, 
instead of exacting difficult researches, seemed des- 
tined only to amuse the mind ; the followers of which 
philosophy, deviating wide from vulgar opinion, peace- 
ably sustain the arguments for and against the propo- 




sitions advanced. Such was the philoephy of 
Canieadea and the Academicians, to whom we may add 
the Grammarians and Rhetoricians. 

" But those which turn only upon painful subtilties, 
which are affirmative, dogmatic, and positive, which 
bend all facts and opinions to form and adjust them to 
certain pre-conccived priuciples and invariable mea- 
sures ; in fine, such as are thorny, arid, narrow, and 
contentious, these are fatal in tendency, and cannot 
but abridge the life of those who cultivate them. Of 
this class was the philosophy of the Peripatetics, and 
that also of the Scholastics." 

Tumultuous passions and corroding cares are two 
sources of evil ijifluences which philosophy avoids. 
Another influence, adverse to life, is that mental feeble- 
ness, which renders persona perpetually solicitous 
about their health, effeminate and unhappy. Fixing 
their thoughts intensely on the functions of life, those 
functions, that are subjects of this anxious inspection, 
labour. Imagining themselves sick, they soon become 
BO. The undoubting confidence that we shall not be 
sick, is perhaps the best prophylactic for preserving 
health. 

I am ignorant of the exact influence of moral upon 
physical action, in relation to health. But of this f 
am confident, that it ia prodigious ; that physicians 
have not made it a sufficient clement in their calcula- 
tions, or employed it aa they should ; and that in fu= 
ture, under a wise and more philosophic direction, it 
may operate an immense result, both in restoring and 
preserving health. 
A man reads a letter which announces misfortune! 
a3 
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or sinister events. His head turns. His appetite 
ceases. He becomes faint and oppressed; and his 
life is in danger. No contagioiij however, no physical 
blow has touched him, A thought has palsied his 
forces in a moment ; and has successively deranged 
every spring of life. We have read of persons of fee- 
ble and uninformed mind, who have fallen sick, in 
consequence of the cruel sport of tliose who have 
ingeniously alarmed their imagination, and cautiously 
indicated to them a train of fatal symptoms. Since 
imagination can thus certainly overturn our physical 
powers, why may it not, under certain regulations, 
restore them ? Among the numberless recorded casett 
of cures, reputed miraculous, it is probable, that a 
great part may be accounted for on this principle," 

Suppose a paralytic disciple of the school of mira- 
cles, whose head is exalted with ideas of the mystic 
power of certain holy men, and who ia meditating on 
the succour which he expects from a divine interposition 
manifested in his favour. In an ecstasy of faith, he sees 
a minister of heaven descend enveloped in hght, who 
bids him "arise, and walk." In a moment the un- 
known nervous energy, excited by the mysterious 
power of faith, touches the countless inert and relaxed 
movements. The man arises and walks. During the 
siege of Lyons, when bonjbe fell on the hospital, the 
terrified paralytics arose and fled. 

I am not disposed to question all the cures, which, 
in France, have been attributed to magnetism. We 
know what a salutary effect the sight of his physician 
produces on the patient who has confidence in him. 
His cheerful and encouraging conversationti are among 
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the most efficient remedies. If we entertained a long 
cherished and intimate persuasion, that by certain 
signs, or touches, he could dispel our complaints, his 
gestures ^vould have a high moral and physical in- 
fluence. Magnetism was in this sense, as Bailly justly 
remarked, a true experiment upon the power of the 
imagination. At the moment of its greatest sway, while 
some regarded it as an infallible specific, and others 
deemed it entirely inefficient, another class held it in 
just estimation. I cite an extract from the report of 
the Academy of Science. 

'* We have sought," say they, " to recognise the 
presence of the magnetic fluid. But it escaped our 
senses. It was said, that its action upon animated 
bodies was the sole proof of its existence. The expe- 
riments which we made upon ourselves, convinced us, 
that as soon as we diverted our attention, it was 
powerless. Trials made upon the sick, taught us, that 
infancy, which is unsusceptible of prejudice, ex- 
perienced nothing from it; that mental alienation 
resisted the action of magnetism, even in an habitual 
condition of excitability cff the nerves, where the 
action ought to have been most sensible. The effects 
which are attributed to this fluid are not visible, 
except when the imagination is forewarned and capa- 
ble of being struck. Imagination, then, seems to be 
the principle of the action. 

" It remained to be seen, whether we could repro- 
duce these effects by the influence of imagination 
alone. We attempted it, and fully succeeded. With- 
out touching the subjects, who believed themaelvea 
magnetised, and without employing any sign, they 
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complained of pain and a great sensation of heat. On 
subjects endowed with more excitable nerves, we 
produced convulsions, and what they called crises. 
We have seen an exalted imagination become suffi- 
ciently energetic to take away the power of speech in 
a moment. At the same time, we proved the nullity 
of magnetism, put in opposition with the imagination. 
Magnetism alone, employed for thirty minutes, pro- 
duced no effect. Imagination put in action produced 
upon the same person, with the same means, _in cir- 
cumstances absolutely Bimilar, a strong and well 
defined convulsion. 

" In fine, to complete the demonstration, and to 
finish the painting of the effect of the imagination, 
a power equally capable of agitating and calming, we 
have caused those convulsions to cease by the same 
power which produced them — the power of the 
imagination. 

" What we have learned, or, at least what has been 
confirmed to us in a demonstrative and evident man- 
ner, by examination of the processes of magnetism, is, 
that man can act upon man at every moment and al- 
most at will, by striking his imagination; that signs 
and gestures the most simple may have effects the 
most powerful, and that the influence which may be 
exerted upon the imagination, may he reduced to an 
art, and conducted by method," 

These truths had never before acquired so much 
evidence. We know that cures may be wrought by 
the single inSuence of imagination. Ambrose Pare 
Boerhaave, and many other physicians, have cited 
striking proofs of this fact. The first of these writers 
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procured abundant sweats for a patient, iu making 
him believe that a perfectly inert Bubstance given him, 
was a violent sudorific. 

It ia worthy of the attention of moralists and phy- 
siologists, as well as physicians, to examine, to what 
point we may obtain salutary effects by exciting the 
imagination. But, perhaps, there would soon be cause 
to dread the perilous influence of this art, which can 
kill as well as make alive. This excitable and vivid 
faculty ia never more easily put in operation than 
when acted upon by the presentiments of charlatanism 
and superstition. 

We possess another means of operation, which may 
be exercised without danger, and the power of which 
is, also, capable of producing prodigies. Education 
rendering most men feeble and timid, they are igno- 
rant how much an energetic will can accomplish. It 
is able to shield us from many maladies, and to hasten 
the cure of those under which we labour. 

In mortal epidemics, the physicians, who are 
alarmed at their danger, are ordinarily the first vic- 
tims. Fear plunges the system into that state of de- 
bility which predisposes it to fatal impressions, while 
the moral force of confidence, communicating its aid 
to physical energy, enables it to repel contagion. 

1 could cite many distinguished names of men, who 
attributed their cure, in desperate maladies, to the 
courage which never forsook them, and to the eiForts 
which they made to keep alive the vital spark when 
ready to become extinct. One of them pleasantly 
said, " I should have died like the rest, had I 
wished it." '* 
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Pecklin, Barthes, and others, think that extreme 
deeire to see a beloved person once more, has some- 
times a power to retard death. It is a delightful idea. 
I feel with what intense ardor one might desire to live 
another day, another hour, to see a friend or a child 
for the last time. The flame of love, replacing that 
of life, blazes up for a moment before both are 
quenched in the final darkness. The last prayer is 
accorded, and life terminates in tasting that pleasure 
for which it was prolonged. If this be true, the prin- 
ciple on which the most touching incident of romance 
is founded, is not a fiction. 

I have no need to say that an energetic will to 
recover from sickness has no point of analogy with 
that fearful solicitude which the greater part of the 
sick experience. The latter, produced by mental 
feebleness, increases the inquietude and aggravates the 
danger. Even indifference would be preferable. If 
education had imparted to ua the advantages of an 
energetic will and real force of mind, if from infancy 
we had been convinced of the efficacy of this moral 
power, we have no means to determine that it would 
not have been in union with the desire of life, an 
element in the means of healing our maladies. 

Medicine ia still a science bo conjectural that the 
most salutary method of cure, in my view, is that 
which strives not to contradict nature, but to second 
her efforts by moral means. I am ready to believe 
that amidst the real or imagined triumphs of science, 
those of medicine will, in the centuries to come, hold 
a rank to which its past achievements will have borne 
no proportion. But what an immense amount of 
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Iperiment will be necessary ! How many unfortunate 
beings must contribute to the expense of these ex- 
periments ! 

Contrary to the general opinion, I highly esteem 
physicians, and thmk but very little of medicine. In 
the profession of medicine we find the greatest num- 
ber of men of solid minds and various erudition, and 
the best friends of humanity. But they are in the 
habit of vaunting the progress of their science. To 
me it seems incessantly changing its principles, with- 
out ever varying its results. The systems of various 
great men have been successively received and re- 
jected. Do we, however, imagine that the great 
physicians who have preceded us were more unfortu- 
nate in their practice than those of our days ? Among 
the moBt eminent physicians of our cities, one prac- 
tises by administering strong cathartics. .Another is 
resolute for copious bleeding. A third bids us watch 
and wait the indications of nature. Each of these 
assumes that the system of the rest is fatal — and 
so, it would seem, it should be. At the end of the 
year, however, I doubt if any one of them all has more 
reproaches to make, as regards want of succees, than 
any other. 

From these facts, there are those who hold that it is 
most prudent to confide to nature, as the physician ; 
forgetful that if he could bring no other remedy than 
hope, he unites moral to physical aid. Yet the very 
persons who, in health, are readiest to maintain this 
doctrine, like children who are heroes during the day 
but cowards in the dark, when they are sick, are as 
prompt as others in sending foi the physiciaii. 
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1 and fear had not fatal e£Fects, ii 
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Even if agitation 
rendering us more accessible to maladies, wisdom 
would strive to banish them, in pursuit of the science 
of happiness. Fear, by anticipating agony, doubles 
our sufferings. If there could exist a rational ground 
for continual inquietude, it would be found in a frail 
constitution. But how many men of the feeblest 
health survive those of the most vigorous and robust 
frame ! Calculations upon the duration of life are so 
uncertain that we can always make them in our 
favour. 

To him who cultivates a mild and pleasant philoso- 
phy, old age itself should not be contemplated with 
alarm. It may seem a paradox to say that all men 
are nearly of the same age, in reference to their 
chances of faootber day. Men are as confident of 
seeing to-morrow and the succeeding day, at eighty, 
as at sixteen. Such is the beautiful veil with which 
nature conceals from us the darkness of the future. 

In general, men have less sympathy for the suffer- 
ing than their condition ought to inspire. We meet 
them with a sad face, and are more earnest to shew 
them that we are afflicted ourselves, than to seek to 
cheer their dejection. We multiply so many questions 
touching their health that it would seem as if we 
feared to allow them to foi^et that they were sick. 

Of all fiubjects of conversation, my own pains and 
physical infirmities have become the least interesting 
to me ; as 1 know they must be to others, I do not 
wish that those who surround my sick bed should 
converse as though arranging the preparations for my 
last dresa, or determining the hour of my interment. 
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If we would live in peace, and die in tranquillity, 
let us, as much as possible, avoid importunate carets. 
Our business is to unite as many friends as we may, 
and to beguile pcun and sorrow by treasuring as many 
resources of innocent amusement as our means will 
admit. If our sufferings become painful and in- 
curable, we must concentrate our mental energy and 
settle on our solitary powers of endurance. We die, 
or we recover. Nature, though calm, moves irre- 
sistibly to her point ; and complaint is always worse 
than useless.'" 

But in arming ourselves with courage to support 
our own evils, let us preserve sensibility and sympathy 
for the sufferings of others. It is among the danger- 
ously sick that we find those unfortunate beings who 
are most worthy to inspire our pity. Their only ex- 
pectation is death, preceded by cruel tortures ; and yet 
they probably suffer less for themselves than for weep- 
ing dependants whom they are leaving, it may be, 
without a single prop. Ah ! during the few days of 
sorrow that remain to them on the earth, how ear- 
nestly ought we to strive to mitigate their pains, to 
calm their alarms; and animate their feeble hopts ! 
Blessed be that beneficent being who shall call one 
smile more upon their dying lips !*" 



LETTER X. 



' COMPETENCE. 



Pretended sages announce to us, with sententious 
gravity, that virtue ought to be the single object of 
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our desires ; that, strengthened by it, we can support 
privations and misery without suffering. Useless mo- 
ralists ! Siiall I yield faith to precepts which the ex- 
perience of every day falsifies ? It is only necessary, 
in refutation, to present a man who has broken his 
limb, or whose children suffer hunger, 

His plan is wise, who examines, with a judgment 
free from ambition, the amount of fortune necessary 
to competence in his case, viewed in all its bearings ; 
and commences the steady pursuit of it. Having 
reached that measure, if his desires impel him beyond 
the limit which,- in a more reasonable hour, he pre- 
scribed for himself, he henceforward strives to be 
happy by sacrificing enjoyment. He barters it for a 
very uncertain means of purchasing even pleasures. 
In this way competence becomes useless to the greater 
part of those who obtain it. Victims of the common 
folly, and still wishing a little more, they lose, in the 
effort to get rich, the time which they ought to spend 
in enjoyment. We see grasping and adroit specu- 
lators on every side ; and, but rarely, men who know 
how to employ the resources of a moderate fortune. 
It is not the art of acquiring beyond competence, but 
of wisely spending, that we need to learn. 

Our business in life is to be happy ; and yet, simple 
and obvious as this truism is, the greater number dis- 
dain or foi^et it. To judge from the passions and ob- 
jects that we see e,\citing man to action, we should 
suppose that he was placed on the earth, not t« be- 
come happy, but rich. 

To what purpose so many cares and studies ? 
" That man," we are answered with a i 
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phasis, "has an Immense income." In his rare, bril- 
liant, and envied condition, if he does not vegetate 
under the weight of ennui, I recognise in him a man 
of astonishing merit. 

The opulent may be divided into two classes. The 
employment of the one is to watch over their expen- 
ditures. The other study the mode of dissipating 
their revenue. Can I present in detail, the cares and 
vexations which an immense fortune brings ? The 
possessor leaves discussion with his tenants, to com- 
mence angry disputes with his workmen. From these 
he departs to listen to the schemes of projectors, or to 
the information of advocates. Is not such a result 
dearly purchased at the expense of repose, indepen- 
dence, and time ? Would it not be better to relin- 
quish a part of these possessions, in order to dispose 
in peace of tlie remainder ? I admit that a man who 
devotes himself to lucrative pursuits is not overwbebned 
with continual ennui. The banker respires again, 
after having groivn pale over his accounts. A specu- 
lation has succeeded, and the enchantment of success 
banishes hia alarms, fatigues, and slavery. But he 
whose purpose in life is to secure as many happy mo- 
ments as he can, and who sees how many innocent 
pleasures the other allows to escape him, would refuse 
his fortune at the price which he pays for it. 

Another opulent class inherit fortunes acquired by 
the industry and sacrifices of their fathers. Rendered 
effeminate in a school, the reverse of that in which 
their fathers were trained, without resources in them- 
selves, accustomed from infancy to have their least 
de&irea anticipated, under the influence of feeble 
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parents, pliant aud sen-ile itistructors, greedy HervantSj 
and a seducing world, their appetite ia early palled, 
and every pleasure in life worn out. 

But suppose the rich heir brought up as though he 
were not rich, destiny places before him a strange 
alternative. If he succeed in resisting desires vrhlch 
every thing excites and favours, what painful strug- 
gles ! If he yield to them, what effort can preserve 
liiin an untainted mind ? The experience of all time 
declares the improbability that he will resist. So 
many pretended friends are at hand to take up the 
cause of the present against the future, a cause too, 
which always finds a powerful patron in our own 
bosoms ! The pleasures of the senses have, besides 
this dangerous advantage, that before we have tasted 
them we are sufficiently instructed by the imagination, 
that we shall receive vivid and delightful emotions 
from their indulgence. We are not certain that plea- 
sures of a higher class have a charm of enchantment 
until after we have made the happy experiment. 
Thus every thing prepares the opulent for the sadness 
of satiety, moral disgust, and ennui without end, the 
only suffering of life whicli is not softened by hope. 

You wiQ sometimes see these men at public places 
where they are professedly in search of amusement, 
giving no sign of existence except by an occasional 
yawn. Cast your eyes on those spectators who are 
ative to the most vivid enthusiasm. They are young 
students or mechanics who have economised ten days 
to spend an hour of the eleventh in this amusement !" 
It is in clean cottages, in small but well directed esta- 
blishments, that pleasures are vivid, because they are 
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obtiuned at a price, and through industry and order. 
A festival is projected, or a holiday returns. Friends 
are aasembletl, and how blithe and free is the joy! 
A slight economy has been practised to supply the 
moderate expenses. There is high pleasure in looking 
forward to the epoch and in making the arrangements 
in anticipation. There is still more pleasure in the 
remembrance. When the interval which separates u 
from pleasure is not very long, even this interval has i 
charms. 

What a touching narrative is recorded of the sup- 
pers of two of the greatest men of the past age, of ' 
whom one was the Abbe de Condillac. Both were so 
poor that the expenses were reduced to absolute ne- 
cessaries. But what conversations prolonged the 
repast, and with what swiftness flew the enchanted 
hours ! Neither great genius nor profound acquire- 
ments are necessary to enjoy evenings equally plea- 
sant. 

In an establishment of moderate competence, those 
who compose it rarely leave it. All the joys whicli 
spring up in the bosom of a beloved family seem to 
have been created for them. Give them riches, with- 
out changing their hearts, and they would taste less 
pleasure. New duties and amusements would trench i 
upon a part of that time which had hitherto been sacred < 
to friendship. More conversant with society, they 
would be less together. Receiving more visitants, 
they would see fewer friends. Transported into a new 
sphere where a thousand objects of comparison would 
excite their desires, they would, perhaps, for the first 
time, experience privations and regrets. 
i3 
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Women and young people taste the advantages 
which a retired, pleasant, and modest condition offers 
only so long aa they avoid comparisons of that lot with 
one which the world considers more favoured. fFe 
must carry into the world a high philosophy, or never 
quit our retreat. 

PerBODS even of a disciplined reason, just thought, 
and a noble character, may grow dizzy, for a moment, 
with the splendour and noise of opulence, perceived for 
the first time. But as soon as they begin to blush and 
forfeit self-respect in tracing the causes of their in- 
toxication, the scene vanishes, and, as they contem- 
plate and compare, it is replaced by the sentiment of 
their own happiness. In the midst of the brilliant 
crowd they experience a legitimate pride in saying, 
"From how many regrets and cares am I saved ! How 
many futilities are here, of which I have no need !" 

But I shall be tohl that opulence has at least this ad- 
vantage, that it attracts consideration. There is no 
doubt that many people measure the esteem they pay 
you by the scale of your riches. You will never per- 
suade them that merit often walks on foot, while stu- 
pidity rides in a carriage. 

But will a man esteem himself a philosopher, and 
take into hia calculation the opinion of such fools as 
these? In a circle where opulence puts forth its 
splendour, when you experience a slight revulsion of 
ahame in perceiving that the simplicity of your dress 
is remarked, ask yourself if you would change your 
mode of life, character, and talents with those around 
you ; If you feel that you would not, repress the 
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weakness nf wishing incompatible advantages ; a 
surae the aelf-reapect of an honest man,"' 

To be satisfied with a moderute fortune is, perhaps, 
the highest test and best proof of philosophy. All 
others aeem to me doubtful. He who can live content 
on a little, gives a pledge that he would preserve Ws 
probity and courage in the most difficult situationa. 
He has placed his virtue, repose, and happiness as far 
as possible above the caprices of his kind, and the 
vicissitudes of earthly things. 

There are moments when the desire of wealth pene- 
trates even the retreat of a sage, not with the puerile 
and dangerous msh to dazzle with show, but with the 
hope, dear to a good mind, that it might become « 
means of extended usefulness. When iniagination 
creates her gay visions, we sometimes think of riches, 
and in our dreams make an employment of them 
worthy of envy. What a delightful field then opens 
before those who possess riches ? They can encourage 
the progress of science, and aid in advancing the glory 
of letters. How much assistance they can offer 
deserving young people whose first efiforts announce ' 
happy dispositions, and whose character, at the same 
time, little fitted for worldly success, is a compound 
of independence and timidity ? How much they may 
honor themselves in decking the modest retreat of the 
aged scholar who has consecrated his life to study, 
and who has neglected his personal fortune to enrich 
the age with inventions of genius ! They have the 
means of giving a noble impulse to the arts, without 
trenching upon their resources. A picture, which 
perpetuates the remembrance of a generous or heroic 
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exploit, costs no more than a group of bacchanaliantt 
or debauchees. A career more beautiful still is open 
to opulence. Of how many vices and how many tears 
it may dry the source ! A rich man, lo become hap- 
py, has only to wish to become so. He can not only 
immortalize his name as the patron of arts and useful 
inventions, but, what is better, can deserce the bless- 
ings of the miserable. Such pleasures are durable, and 
may be tasted, with unsated relish, after a settled 
lassitude from the indulgence of all others.*' 

Let not such seducing dreams, however, leave us a 
prey to ambitious and disappointing desires at our 
awakening. It is in the sphere where Providence has 
placed us, that we must search for the means of being 
useful ; and if there are pleasures which belong only 
to opulence, there are others which can best be found 
in mediocrity. Perhaps, in giving us riches, we shall 
realize but half the dream of virtue and contentment. 
" It seems to me," saya Plato, " that gold and virtue 
were placed in the opposite scales of a balance ; and 
that we cannot throw an additional weight into one 
scale, without subtracting an equal amount from the 
other." 



LETTER XI. 

OF OPIMION AND THE AFFECTION OF MEN. 



In selecting the same route, in which the agitated 
crowd is pressing onward, we are evidently on the 
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wrong road to happiness ; since we hear the multitude 
on every side expressing dissatisfaction with their life. 
If we choose a diflferent path, we cannot expect to 
evade the shafts of censure, since the same multitude 
are naturally disposed, from pride of opinion, to think 
all, not on the same road with themselves, astray. It 
is, then, an egregious folly to hope for a happineaa 
thus pursued by system, and for the approbation (rf 
the vulgar at the same time. Among the obstacles 
which are at war with our repose, one of the greatest, 
and at the same time most frivolous, is the fatal 
necessity of becoming of importance to others, instead 
of becoming calmly sufficient to ourselves. Like rest- 
less children, always seduced by appearances, it is a 
small point that we are happy in our condition. We 
desire that it should excite envy. A happiness which 
glares not in the eyes of the multitude, compelling 
them to take note of it, is no longer regarded as happi- 
ness. There are both dupes and victims of opinion. 
Those who are devoured by the fever of intrigue, and 
those who, to dazzle others, dissipate their fortune, are 
the miserable victims. The dupes arc those who 
voluntarily weary themselves out of three quarters of 
their life, and offer this as their apology — " these visits, 
these ceremonies, these evening parties ! they are tire- 
some, we grant. But we must mix with good com- 
pany." Why not always mix with the best— your 
own enlightened and free thoughts ? 

I shall be obliged to present one truth under a 
thousand forms. It is that much courage is exacted 
for the attainment of happiness. Such a man has 
eatimable qualitiefl, an interesting family, tried friends. 
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a fortune equal to his wants. His lot ought to seem 
a delightful one. How differently the public judge ! 
" This man," says the public, " has intelligence. Why 
has he not increased his fortune ? He is able to dia- 
tiuguish himself. Why has he not sought place or 
office ? He seems to stand aloof, that he may pique 
himself on a proud and foolish originality. We judge 
him less favourably. Every one distinguishes himself 
that can. To be without distinction is a proof that he 
has not power to acquire it." If the man, of whom 
this is said, has not courage, mourn over him. The 
piiblic will end by rendering him ashamed of his 
happiness. 

To hear the false reasoning of the multitude is not 
what astonishes me. That stupid people, full of self- 
esteem, should hold these foolish discourses, with 
strong emphasis, is perfectly natural. What I wonder 
at, is, that their maxims should guide people of un- 
derstanding. 

We are guilty of the whimsical contradiction of 
judging our own ideas with complacency, and of pro- 
nouncing upon those of others with severity. Yet we 
every day sacrifice principles which we esteem, 
through fear of bemg blamed by people whom we 
despise."* 

The moment I escape the yoke of opinion, what a 
vast and serene horizon stretches out before my eyes ! 
The pleasures of vanity scatter, like morning mists. 
Those of repose and independence remain. I no lon- 
ger sacrifice to the disquieting desire of preserving a 
protector, or eclipsing my rivals. I am no longer the 
slave of gloomy etiquette. 1 henceforward prolong my 
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delightful evenings for my own enjoyment. The ca- 
prices of men have loat their empire over me. If poor, 
I ahall remain a etraiiger to the pains excited by blast- 
ing ridicule and overwhelming contempt. If rich, in- 
dolent and impertinent people will no longer regulate 
my expenses ; and the happy choice of my pleasures 
will multiply my riches. These are presented to a 
wise man in two opposite relations. Do they call for 
a service ? The most tender interest txcites him to 
their aid. Do they show a disposition to manage him? ' 
He meets the attempt only with profound disdain. 
He who possesses a disciplined reason, and a cou- 
rageous mind, does not choose to widk by the faith of 
a feeble and uncertain guide who has need himself to 
be led. Allow yourself to become docile to the eccen 
trie laws of opinion, and the slave of its imperious 
caprices, and follow it ""ith the moat earnest per- 
severance of loyalty ; still it will finally terminate in 
condemning you. 

But hypocrisy opens against me, and feeble men ask 
me, if it be not dangerous, thus to inculcate contempt 
of opinion ? In following but a part of the ideas 
which I announce, my readers might be led astray. 
The whole must be adopted, for a fair experiment of 
the result, A physician had chosen many plants, from 
which to form a salutary decoction. His patient 
swallowed the juice of hut one and was poisoned. 

Let us disL-ard that timidity which conducts to false- 
hood ; and, to subserve morals, let us be faithful to 
truth. The wicked and the sage alike break the yoke 
of opinion ; the former to increase his power of annoy- 
e latter, that of doing good. 
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I can conceive that a depraved man will commit 
fewer faults in yielding to the caprices of opinion than 
in abandoning himself to his own errors. There are 
cruel passions and shameful vices which he reproves 
even in the midst of his aberrations. But, in doing so, 
be gives to falsehood the name of politeness, and to 
cowardice the title of prudence. His favourite incul- 
cation is, the terpor of ridicule. To form true men, it 
is indispensable that thia precept should be engraven 
on their hearts — Fear nothing but remorse. 

The simple and generous mind that follows these 
lessons, and is worthy of happiness, need not blush in 
Tiew of his course. Only let him march on with un- 
shrinking courage. In breaking the yoke of opinion, 
let him fly the still more shameful chains which the 
passions impose. In contemning the prejudices of the 
multitude, dread still more those fatal instructors who 
treat morality as a popular fable, and pretend to the 
honour of dispelling our errors. The aberrations of 
opinion prove only, that the most bold, not the most 
virtuous, press forward to announce their principles. 
These principles cannot annihilate that secret and uni- 
versal opinion, that voice of conscience, without which 
the moral world would have presented only a chaos, 
and the human race would have perished. Consult 
those men who have been instructed by the lessons of 
wisdom and experience. Consult those whom you 
would choose to resemble. Their first precept will be, 
that you descend into yourself. If we interrogate con- 
science in good faith, she will enlighten us. She 
makes herself heard in the tumult of our vices, even 
against our will. If she become distorted during the 
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Btorm of our passionsj she recoyers the serenity of 
truth, as soon as that passes away; as a river which 
lias been agitated by a tempest, as soon as calm re- 
turns, reSects ane^r the verdure of the shores, and the 
azure of heaven. 

If there were a people formed by sage laws, whose 
words were frank, and whose actions upright, there it 
would be a duty to hearken to the voice of opinion in 
religious silence, and to follow its decrees, as though 
they were those of the divinity. Phocion asked, what 
foolish thing he had done, when the Athenians ap- 
plauded him ? Happy the country where this would 
have been a criminal pleasantry, and where the pages 
of that chapter which condemns opinion, ought to be 
torn out. 

Perhaps I may be accused of contradiction, in say- 
ing, that, in the enlightened pursuit of happinciis, the 
opinion of the multitude must be received with neglect; 
and yet that it is pleasant to be esteemed by the so- 
ciety of which we are members. We receive their 
services, and ought to know the pleasure of obliging 
them. We often share those weaknesses which we 
ceuBure in thera. Our multiplied relations vnth them, 
render their affection desirable. It may not be neces- 
sary to happiness; but it gives to enjoyment a more 
vivid charm. 

May we be able, in pursuing the path indicated by 
wisdom, to obtain esteem, and taste the deUght of a 
sentiment still pleasanter, and more precious. Friend- 
ship is to esteem, what the flon'er is to the stem which 
sustains it. 

But I can never imagine that we ought to become 
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subsement to the caprices of opinion. We should E 
be satisfied with ourselves ; and afterwards, if it may 
be, with otliers. To merit affection, I perceive but 
two methods j to love our kind, and to cultivate those 
virtues which diiFuse a. charm over life. 



LETTER XII. 



OF THE SBNTIMENT MEN ODGHT TO INSPIRE, 

There is no such being as a misanthrope. The 
men designated by this name, may be divided into 
many classes. In one class I see men of philosophic 
minds, revolted by our vices, or shocked by our con- 
tradictions, who censure these universal traits with 
a blunt frankness. Their disgust springs from the 
evils which the universal follies of the age have shed 
upon our career. But if they really hated men, would 
they wield the pen of satire in striving to correct them ? 

Another class consists of those unfortunate beings 
who hope to find peace only in solitude. They fly a 
world which has pierced their heart with cruel wounds ; 
and, perhaps, avow, in words, an implacable hatred 
towards men. But their sensibility belies their avowal; 
and we soothe their griefs as soon as we ask their ser- 
vices. Finally, there are those who strive only tu 
render themselves singular, who are really less afflicted 
than whimsical; rather officious than observing. These 
\vould tire us with the avowal of their love of mankind. 
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if they did not deem that they render themselves more 
piquant and original, by declaring that they hate them. 

We may excuse indignation towards prejudices^ 
contradictions J and vicea. But how can man have me- 
rited hatred or contempt ? Man is good. Such is his 
primitive character, which he can never entirely efFace. 
Good, but seduced, erring and unhappy, he has claims 
upon our most tender interest, 

I do not propose to vex the question, whether man i 
is born good ? I consider him to be born without I 
either virtue or vice. But as he advances in life, nature . i 
arranges every thing around him in such a manner, 
ought to render him good. A mother is the first object I 
that offers to hia view. The first words which he 
hears, express the tenderest affection. Caresses uispire 
his first sentiments ; and his first occupations are 
sports. 

Too soon, it is true, very different objects surround 
him. As he grows into life, he is struck with such a i 
general spectacle of injustice, as reverses his ideas, and i 
sours his character. But, although the contagion 
reaches him, and the passions and prejudices degrade ] 
him, some traits of his primitive goodness will always J 
remain in his heart. 

Even those terrible enthusiasts who thrust them-i 
selves forward in the effervescence of party, who, to i 
give triumph to their cause, blow up the incipient 
flame of civil discord, and with an unshrinking hand 
raise the sword of proscription, these fanatics may be 
strangers to every humane sentiment. Yet many of 
them are seen to love their wives and children with 
tenderness, and to preserve in the bosom of their 
k2 
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Aunily, BO to speak, the germs of innocence. Robbers, 
the horror of society, whom the gibbet claims, honour 
themselrea with some acts of humanity; and tyrants 
have their days of clemency. 

During great calamities, natural sentiments develop 
themselves, and form a touching contrast with the 
scenes of horror with which they are surrounded. 
When a destructive conflagration is sweeping along a 
city, there are no distinctions, no animosities among 
the wretched sufferers whom the same terror pursues. 
Enemies foi^t their hatred, and partisans their parties. 
The rich and poor cry out together. All love and aid 
each other. Misfortune has broken down the sepa- 
rating barriers of pride and prejudice, and they find each 
other good and equal. 

Even upon the theatre of war, where the spectacle 
of destruction excites an appetite to destroy, we often 
discover affecting traces of humanity. At the siege of 
Mentz, in 1795, 1 remember, that the advanced guards 
of the attack on the left, occupied an English garden 
near the village of Montback. The garden was com- 
pletely destroyed. The walks and labyrinths were 
changed, by the trampling of the soldiers, into high 
roads. Batteries were raised upon the mounds, from 
distance to distance, around which still grew rare 
trees and shrubs. The French bivouacs banished the 
verdure of the bowling greens ; and, in advance of 
them, a half overturned kiosk served for the front 
guard of the Austrians. The nearest water was on 
their side ; the nearest wood on the side of the French, 
To obtain water, the French threw their canteens to 
^>e Austrians, who filled them and sent them bock 




again. When night drew on, the French soldiers, in 
return, cut wood for the Aiistrians, and dragged fagots 
between the videttea of the two armies. Tlius, wiiit- 
ing the signal to cut eacli other's throat, the adi^nce 
guards lifed in peace, and made exchanges like those 
between friendly people. This spectacle excited in me 
a profound emotion ; and I was scarcely able to refrain 
from tears. In seeing men, so situated, Btill good, on a 
soil red with blood." 

This primitive goodness i^ not the only beautiful 
trait which is continually developing to our view in 
human nature. For men to be generous and mag- 
nanimous, the soul never entirely loses the elevatioa i 
which it received from its author. 

Under oppression, in degradation, in slavery, men 
still preserve some impress of their first dignity. Those 
outrages which indict personal humiliation, are among 
the most frequent causes of revolutions ; and, perhaps, 
tyrants incur less danger in shedding the blood of 
citizens, than in insulting them. An outrage upon a 
woman was the signal of the liberty of Home. A simi- 
lar crime drew on the fall of the Pisistrati, who had | 
found no obstacle in overturning the laws of their coun-> 
try. The Swiss and Danes supported the rigours of 
a tyrannic yoke in silence. They arose the first day 
in which their oppressors exacted of them an act of ' 
degradation. Genoa had been conquered. An Aus- 
trian officer struck a man of the lower class. The 
indignant Genoese flew to arms, and drove away their 
conquerors. 

Under the most absolute despotism, we sometima^ I 
see the subjects preserving magnanimous sentiments J 
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and not being able to give them a useful direction, pot 
forth, to serve their master, a courage equal to that 
with which free citizens honour themselves in serving 
their country. Of this I might cite striking proofs 
from the history of even barbarous nations, 

A convincing demonstration that an innate principle 
of elevation exists in the soul, results from the uni- 
versality of religious ideas. Man is discouraged by 
his errors, his infirmities, and faults, in vain. An in- 
terior voice admonishes him of his high destination. 
Transient as he is, and comparatively lost in the im- 
mensity of the universe, he invokes the Divinity to 
sanctify the union of his espousals, and to preside over 
the birth of his infants. He raises his voice to him 
over the tombs of his fathers. When the contem- 
plation of the works of the Eternal haa inspired 
him vrith humble sentiments of himself, he still 
deems himself superior to all the beings that sur- 
round him. Occupying but a point on the globe, 
his disquieting thoughts embrace the universe. He 
beholds time devouring the objects of his affections, 
crumbling monuments, and overturning even the works 
of nature. From the midst of the ruins he aspires to 
immortality,** 

What would not these sentiments, at once elevated 
and good, these precious germs, produce, were they 
developed by happy circumstances ! That they exist 
in the human bosom, is a sufficient indication that we 
owe a tender interest to the being who possesses them. 
Let us love our kind, and cultivate the virtues which 
render ua worthy of their affection. 



LETTER XIII. 



HB VIRTUES. 



L Placed in the midst of men, the most useful virtue 
is indulgence. To allow ourselves to become severe, 
is, to forget how many good qualities we want our- 
selves ; and from what faults we are presened only 
by chance and our circumstances. It ia to forget the 
weakness of men, and the empire exercised over them 
by the objects that surround them. To render exact 
justice to our kind, we ought to take into the estimate 
all the assistance and all the obstacles with which they 
have met in their career. Thus weighing them, cele- 
brated actions will become less astonishing, and faults' 
begin to appear excusable. 

By cultivating the spirit of indulgence, we learn the 
happy secret of being well with ourselves, and well 
with men. Some carry into their intercourse with the 
world an austere frankness. They are dreaded ; and 
the opposition which they every day experience, in- 
creases their disagreeable and tiresome roughness, and 
their oiRcious rudeness. Others, blushing at no com-- 
plaisance, and equally supple and false, smile at what 
displeases them ; praise what they feel to be ridicu- 
lous ; and applaud what they know to be vile. Be 
indulgent, and you will not sacrifice self-esteem ; and 
your frankness, far from annoying, will render your 
affability more amiable. 

The less we occupy ourselves with the vices and 
aberrations of men, the more pleasant does existenctr 
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become. Indulgence carries its own recompense v 
it, and causes us to see our kind almost such as they 
should be. 

Let ua extend a courageous indulgence towards 
those unfortunate beings who are victims of long-con- 
tinued errors. Enough will be ready to assume the 
office of their accusers. Let us draw round them the 
veil of charity. I am aware that gloomy moralists will 
object to these views, and call them easy principles 
that encourage the vices, flatter the passions, and ex- 
cuse disorders. Believe me, the most easy and suc- 
cessful mode of reclaiming the wandering, is, to carry 
encouragement and hope to their hearts, and to have 
faith in their repentance.** 

Born in an age when every one professes to applaud 
toleration, far from adopting the real spirit, we scarcely 
know how to practise indulgence even towards abstract 
opinions that differ from our own. Let us never forget 
the weakness and error of our own judgment and un* 
derstanding, and then we shall possess an habitual 
temper of candour towards the views of others. In 
most instances, when we say " that man thinks 
rightly," the phrase, when translated, imports, "that 
man thinks as I do." 

Let us never forget, that chance may have given us 
the opinions most dear to us. The ardent patron of 
this party, had he only been in a house contiguous to 
his own, would have had opinions and pr^udices the 
exact reverse of those he now reveres. It is not im- 
probable that he might have died in the opposite ranks. 

A particular idea, which you formerly deemed cor- 
rect, at present seems false. Perhapa you may one 
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day return to your first judgment. Let us accord to 
our antagonist a right whicli we frequently exercise for 
ouraelves, tlie right to be deceived. During the con- 
tests of party, I have more than once seen the spectacle 
of two men changing their principles almost at the 
same moment, in such a manner, that one of theoi 
takes the place of the other in the faction, which, but 
a short time since, he professed to detest. Taking 
human nature as it is, into view, this does not astonish 
me. What I find strange, is, that these two men 
should hate each other more than ever, and that it has 
become impossible to reconcile them, now that the onB 
has espoused the opinion which the other held but a 
moment before." 

An essential truth that ought to be constantly an- 
nounced, is, that both political and religious opinions 
have much less influence than is commonly imagined 
upon the qualities of the heart. No verity has been 
90 completely demonstrated to my conviction. I have j 
been conversant with men of all parties. In every ona 
I have met with persons full of disinterestedness and 
integrity. To esteem them, it was only necessary to 
remark the noble and unshrinking courage with which' 
they were willing to suspend every thing on the issue , 
of their convictions." 

A crowd of useful reflections upon this subject natu- 
rally ofier, upon which it would be easy to enlarge.—* 
The brevity of my plan impels me to other subjects. 
There is one quality difficult to define, yet easily un- 
derstood, which always affects us pleasantly. It is a 
quality as rare as its effects are useful ; and yet we 
hare scarcely a specific term in our language by whicb 
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fiilly to designate it. An obliging disposition is the 
common phrase that conveys it. Examine all the 
pleasant things of hfe, and you will find this dispo- 
sition the pleasantest of all. There often remains no 
memory of the benefits received. Of those we have 
rendered, something is always retained. 

But what shall we say of the ungrateful ? We are 
told that they are formidable from their numbers and 
boldness, and that they people the whole earth. How 
eccentric and contradictory are the common maxims 
of the world ! We admit that we have a right to exact 
gratitude ; and yet wish that benefits should be for- 
gotten : I hold it wrong to depend upon gratitude, 
since the expectation will generally be deceived.' — On 
the contrary, I approve his course who keeps an exact 
account of his good actions. In reading the record, he 
will one day taste a legitimate reward. What reading 
can be so useful f To remember that we have done 
good in time past, is to bind us to beneficence in time 
to come. We hear it continually repeated, that it re- 
quires a sublime effort to do good to our enemies. 
Men more zealous than enlightened, have advanced, 
that the morality of the gospel has alone prescribed the 
rendering of good for evil. Evangelical duty is suffi- 
ciently elevated, by being founded on the basis of 
higher sanctions, and a future retribution ; and rests 
not its claims upon new discoveries of what is true, 
beautiful, and obligatory in morals. They who advo- 
cate, that the grand maxims of evangelical morality 
are found no where else than in the gospel, seem to 
me to have committed two faults; the one in advancing 
ftn error, the other in tending to estrange men from 
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the virtues they inculcate, by intimating that their J 
practice exacts more than human power, I 

A writer of unquestionable piety, the late Sir Wil- i 
liam Jones, found the grand maxim, " Do iinto others 
as you would wish them to do unto you," implied, ia 
the discourses of Lysiaa, Thales, and Plttacus, and, 
word for word, in the original of Confucius, The 
obligation to render good for evil, he affirms, is in- 
culcated in the religious books of the Hhidoos and 
Arabianii ; in confirniation of which, he cites many J 
passages from them. The sentiment of moralists has I 
every where been graven upon the human heart. It is 'J 
enough that our Lord has sanctioned the sublime pre-' I 
cepts that belong to our faith, with immortal recom- \ 
penses ; and still more may we rely upon those sane- . 
tions, when we add to them the present pleasure of 
performing good actions." 

Let us add, that, in enjoining the gospel maxim, to . 
render goad for evil, we mculcate elevation of mind, |j 
the source of all the virtues. But christian moralists I 
have too often been tempted to neutralize or destroy' I 
the effect of their precepts, by pushing them to absurd I 
or impracticable lengths. To practise forgiveness,'! 
and to do good, are evangelical commands, as sublime 
as they are conformable to our natural views of duty. 
To enjoin upon us to degrade ourselves in the estimate 
of our enemies, hy feeling and acting towards them as 
though they were our friends, as some have understood 
the bearing of the christian precept, would be injurious 
and impracticable. Socrates pardoned his enemies, 
but preserved an imposing dignity. There was 
no abasement in the infinitely higher example of 
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him who, eufferiag on the cross, prayed for his 
murderers. 

If Huch are our obligations as men and Christians, 
towards our eneraiea, what duties ought we not to 
fulfil to those benefactors who have steadily sought 
occasions to he useful to ua, to ward off danger from 
UBj and to repair our misfortunes ? To such let ua 
seek incessant opportunities of acquitting our debt. 
Gratitude will prolong the pleasure conferred by their 
benefits. 

Indulgence, and the desire to oblige, seem to me the 
two principal means of conciliating to ourselves the 
affections of our kind. A virtue which, at least, com- 
mands their esteem is integrity. Not only is he who 
practises it faithful to his engagements, since he allows 
BO promises of his to be held slight,' but his upright- 
ness makes itself felt in all his actions, and frankness 
in all his conversation. The faults that he commits 
he is prompt to acknowledge; he confesses them with- 
out iahe shame, and seeks neither to exaggerate nor 
extenuate them. Touching the interests which are 
common to him and other people, he decides for sim- 
ple justice ; and, in so awarding, does not deem that 
he injures himself, bis first possession being his own 
self-respect. Without rendering me high services, he 
obliges me in the lesser charities, and procures me one 
of the most vivid pleasures I can taste, that of con- 
templating a noble character. 

Among the virtues which ought to secure a kind 
regard, we universally assign to modesty a high rank. 
A simple and modest man lives unknown, until a mo- 
ment, wliich he could not have foreseen, reveals his 
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estimable qutilitieG and hie generous actions. I com- 
pare him to the concealed flower springing from an hum- 
ble stem, which escapes the view, and is discovered only 
byitsperfnme. Pride quickly Bxea the eye, and he « 
is always his own eulogist, dispenses every other pei* ■* 
son from the obligation to praise him. A truly modeiC 
man, emerging from his transient obscurity, will ob- 
tain those delightful praises which the heart awardi 
without effort. His superiority, far from being im- 
portunate, will become attractive. Modesty gives to 
talents and virtues the same charm which chastity 
adds to beauty. 

Let us carry into the world neither curiosity nor 
indiscretion. Curiosity is the defect of a little mind, 
which, not knowing how to employ itself at homcj 
feels the necessity of being amused with the occu- 
pations of others. In relation to minute objects it U 
ridiculous. In important affairs it becomes odious. " 
Let us know nothing about those debates, piques, and' 
parties, which it is not in our power to settle. 

An attribute so precious, that, in my eye, it becomes 
a virtue, is, a gentle and constant equality of temper. 
To sustain it, not only exacts a pure mind, but a 
vigour of understanding which resists the petty vex- 
ations and Meeting coiitrarieties which a multitude of 
objects and events are continually bringing. What an 
unalterable charm does it give to the society of the 
man who possesses it ! How is it possible to avoid 
loving him whom we are certain always to find with 
serenity on his brow, and a smile on his countenance ? 
1 foresee that our brilliant observers, as they run 
OTO'_ these precepts, will say to me, " You raseabloi i 
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those philosnphers who trace the plnii of a republic, 
without taking into the account the passions of men, 
or the state of society ; a thousand tioies more 
unreasonable than those writers of romance who 
publish their dreams as dreams. Your maxims upon 
indulgence will only awaken for you the pity due to 
good-natured weakness. The maxim of the world is, 
be adroit to seize upon defects, and prompt to censure 
tbe weaknesses of men, that you may intimidate those 
who can only serve to annoy you ; and give up to ridi- 
cule those who can only amuse you. Make a display 
of your desire to oblige. Pronounce sentimental 
phrases with grace. Make dupes if you can j but take 
care that you do not become one yourself, by having 
your own maxims practised upon you. Credit is not 
revenue, but a sum which becomes exhausted in pro- 
portion as you spend upon it, without replacing it. 
Ought I to be modest when so many examples prove 
that talents are a small thing, If there be not subjoined 
the happy talent of making them known. The man 
who speaks of himself with modesty, is believed upon 
his word ; and when I search for the causes of that 
admiration which certain personages have obtained, I 
can discover no other than the long obsti acy and per- 
severing intrepidity which they have put in requi- 
sition to praise themselves. There are eulogies which 
men give themselves, of which, as of tbe calumnies 
that they wipe out, some traces will always remain. 
Finally, opinion alone renders our qualities estimable; 
and he who, with a view to succeed, should imme- 
diately cultivate the tawdry virtues which you celc- 
brate> would be as ridiculous as he who should appear 
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in society in the costjmc worn a century ago." They 
who say this, are as right in their views as I am ia 
mine. If the interest with wliich our kind inspires us, 
if our virtues cannot shield us from injustice, let ub 
hold ourselves aloof from opinion, and while we allow 
the multitude their way of thinking, let it not disturb 
our repose. Among the circumstances essential to 
felicity, 1 count the attachment of eouie iiidividuale, 
but not popularity. 
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r MARRIAGB. 



SiNCB we cannot assure ourselves of the general 
affection, nor even of the justice of men, it becomes 
our interest, in the midst of the great mass, that we 
cannot move, to create a little world which we can ar- 
range at the disposal of our reason and affections. 

In this retreat, dictated to us alilie by our instincts 
and our hearts, let us forget the chimeras which the 
crowd pursue ; and if the men of fashion, and the 
world stare, ridicule, and even condemn us, let their 
murmurs sound in our ears as the dashing of the waves 
on the distant shore, to the stranger under the hospi- 
table roof which shelters him from the storm- 

The universe of reason and affection must be com- 
posed of a single family. Of that rmiverse, a wedded 
pair must be the centre. A wife is the best and the 
l2 
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only disintereetetl friend, by the award of nature. She 
reinains such when fortune has scattered all others. 
How many have been recalled to hope hy a virtuous 
and affectionate wife, when all beiiitle had been lost ! 
How many, retrieved from ntter despondency, have 
felt, in an ineffable effusion of heart, that conjugal 
heroism and constancy were an ample indemnity for 
the deprivation of all other good things ! How many, 
undeceived by external illusions, have, in this way, 
been brought home to their real good ! If we wish to 
see the attributes of conjugal heroism in their purest 
brilliancy, let us suppose the husband in the last de- 
gree of wretchedness. Let us imagine him not only 
culpable, but so estimated, and an outcast from society. 
Repentance itself, in the view of candour, has not been 
available to cloak his faults. She alone, accusing him 
not, is only prodigal of consolations. Embracing 
duties as severe as his reverses, she voluntarily shares 
his captivity or exile. He finds still, on the faithful 
bosom of innocence, a refuge where remorse becomes 
appeased ; as in former days the proscribed found, at 
the foot of the altar, an asylum against the fury of 
men. 

Marriage is generally assumed as a means of in- 
creasing credit and fortune, and of assuring success in 
the world. It should be undertaken as a chief element 
of happiness in the retirement of domestic repose.* 1 
would wish that my disciple, while still in the fresh- 
ness of youth, might have reason and experience enough 
to select the beloved person whom he would desire one 
day to espouse. 1 would hope, that, captivated with 
her dawning qualities, and earnestly seeking her hap- 
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piness, lie might win her tenderness, and find his si 
faction in training her to a conformity to hia tastes, i 
habits, and character. 

The freshness of her docile nature demands his first 
forming cares. As she advances in life she is moulded 
to happy changes, adapted to supply his defects. She 
is reared modest, amiable, instructed, respectable, and 
respected ; one day to govern his family, and direct 
his house, by diffusing around the domestic domain, 
order and peace. Let neither romances, metaphysici, 
pedantry, nor fashion, render a qualification for these 
important duties, either trifling or vulgar in her vievr. 
Still, domestic duties are by no means to occupy all ] 
her hours. The time which is not devoted to them ' 
will flow quietly on in friendly circles, not nunieroua, 
but animated by gaiety, friendship, and the inexplic- 
able pleasures which spring from intercourse with , 
rational society. There are, also, more unimportant ] 
duties which we expect her not to neglect. We wish j 
her to occupy some moments at a toilet, where sim- 
plicity should be the basis of elegance, and where | 
native tact might develop the graces, and vary, and 
multiply, if I may so say, the forms of her beauty, la J 
fine, the versatility of tier modes of rendering herself j 
agreeable, should increase the chances of al^rays escap- I 
ing ennni in her presence. 

But train women to visit a library as savajis, and i 
they will be likely to bring from it pedantry without i 
solid instruction ; and coquetry without feminine j 
amiability. I would not be understood to question the- 1 
capability of the female understanding. I am not sure 
that I would wish the wife of my friend to have been 
^ l3 
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an author, though some of the most amiable and en- 
lightened women have been such. But I deem, that 
ill their mental constitution, and in the assignment of 
their lot, providence has designated them to prefer the 
graces, to erudition ; and that to acquire a wreath of 
laurels, they must ordinarily relinquish their native 
crown of rosea.** 

When we see a husband and wife thus united by 
tenderness, good hearts, and simple tastes, every thing 
presages for them a delightful futurity. Let them live 
contented in tlieir retirement. Instead of wishing to 
blazon, let them conceal their happiness, and exist for 
each other. Life will become to them the happiest of 
dreams. 

Perhaps the world will say, " You speak, it may 
be, of such a M'ife as you would be understood to pos- 
sesa yourself. But you do not paint marriage in the 
abstract, while you thus describe happiness as finding 
a habitation within the domestic walls, and pain and 
sorrow without : how many people find eternal ennui 
at home, and respire pleasure only when they have fled 
their own threshold." There are few wives so per- 
fect, says La Bruyere, " as to hinder their husbands 
from repenting at least once in a day, that they have 
a wife; or from envying tlie happiness of him who 
has none." 

This sentence, instead of containing a juat obser- 
vation, is only an epigram. In looking round a circle 
of individuals, ridiculoualy called the world, we shall 
find happy family establishments less rare than we 
imagine. Besides, it would be absurd to count among 
unhappy unions, all those which are not wholly exempt 
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from stormy passions. Not only is perfect felicity a 
chimerical expectation on the earth, but we meet with 
many people who would he fatigued into ennui, in a 
perfect calm, and who require a little of the spice of 
contrariety to season the repast of life, 1 would not 
covet their taste ; but there are modes of being sin. 
gular, which, without imparting happiness, procure 
pleasures. Finally, supposing the number of unhappy 
marriages to be as immense as is contended, what is 
the conclusion ? The great majority adopting, as 
maxims of life, principles so different from mine, it 
would be strange if they obtained such results as I 
desire. 

In these days, the deciding motive with parente, in 
relation to marriage, is interest ; and, what seems to 
me revolting in the spirit uf the age, is, that the young 
have also learned to calculate. When a man marries 
simply on a speculation of interest, if he sees his for- 
tune and distinction secured, reign disorder and 
alienation in his house as they may, he is still happier 
than he deserves to he, 

Our marriages of inclination guaranty happiness no 
more than our marriages of interest. What results 
should be anticipated from the blind impulse of appe- 
tite? Let there he mutual affection, such as reai^on 
can survey with a calm and severe scrutiny. Such 
love as is painted in romances, is but a fatal fever. It 
is children alone who believe themselves in love, only 
when they feel themselves in a delirium. They have 
imagined that life should be a continual ecstasy ; and 
these indulged dreams of anticipation spoil the reality 
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I have supposed the husband 
than Mb wife. I have imagined him forming the cha- 
racter of his young, fair, and docile companion ; and 
that, 8D to speak, they have become assimilated to 
each other's tastes and habits. The right combination 
of reason and love, asBurea for them, under such 
circumstances, as much as possible, a futurity of 
happiness. 

I might here speak of the misery of jealousy and in- 
fidelity, and the comparative guilt of these vices in the 
husband and the wife. But these are sources of tor- 
ment only in unions contracted and sustained by the 
maxims and the spirit of the world. According to my 
views, these crimes could not mar the marriages which 
were undertaken from right motives, and under the 
approving sanction of severe reason. I therefore pass 
them by, as not belonging to my subject; and, as 
supposing that when marriage is the result of wise 
foresight and regulated choice, and when its duties are 
discharged from a proper sense of their obligation, 
such faults cannot occur. 

Another cause of disunion springs from the proud 
temper of some wives. They erroneously and obsti- 
nately persuade themselves that fidelity includes all 
their duty. More th;m one husband, incessantly tot- 
mented by an imperious and capricious wife, feela 
almost disposed to envy the gentle spouse who sleeps 
pleasantly under deceitful caresses. As much ns an 
honest man ought to avoid crimes, in order to merit 
his reputation, and sustain it, ought the highest meed 
awarded to women to be bestowed, not on those alone 
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who are chaste, but oa those who know how to watch 
over the happiiiesD of their family by eager attentiona 
and studious cares. 

This petulance of temper is commonly supposed to 
be a conjoined attribute of conjugal fidelity. I have- 
:)Qmetimca seen wives both peevish and coquettish, and 
I cannot imagine a more odious combination. If we 
despise the man who is rougli and slovenly at boms, 
and becomes charming in society, what sentiment does 
that wife merit who wears out ber husband's patience 
with her arrogance, and puts on seducing graces, and 
affects sensibility, in the presence of strangers } 

I have often heard men who were sensible upon 
every other subject, express their conviction that the 
orientals, in excluding their women from all eyes but 
their own, had established the only reasonable do- 
mestic policy. There is no more wit than humanity 
in this barbarous sentiment, however frequently it is 
uttered. No one could be in earnest, in wishing tA 
copy, into free institutions, this appalling vestige of 
slavery. But my inward respect for women, with- 
holds me from flattering them. Authority ought to 
belong to the husband ; and the influence of tender- 
ness, graces, and the charms of constancy, gentleness,, 
and truth, constituting the appropriate female empire, 
belongs of right to the wife. I take leave to illustrate 
this phrase. Masculine vigour, and aptitude to con- 
tend and resist, clearly indicate that nature has con- 
tided authority to man. To dispossess him of it, and 
control him by a still more irresistible sway, it is ne- 
cessary that the feeble sex should learn patience, 
docility, passive courage, and the management of theif , J 
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appropriate weapons in danger aiid sorrow, and to 
become energetic for the endurance of the peaceful 
cares of the domestic establishmeDt. Man is formed 
by nature for the calls of active courage ; and woman, 
for the appalling scenes of pain and afSiction, and the 
agony of the sick and dying bed. In a word, all argu- 
ment apart, nature has clearly demonstrated to which 
sex authority belongs. 

I discover that the defects of man spring from the 
tendency of his natural traits, in which force predomi- 
nates, to run to excess. I see his gentle companion 
endowed with attributes and qualities naturally tending 
to temper his defects. The means she has received to 
reach this end, announce that it is the purpose of 
nature that she should use them with this view. She 
has charms which, when rightly applied, none can 
resist. Her character is a happy compound of sensi- 
bility, wisdom, and levity. She has superadded a 
felicity of address which she owes to her organization, 
and which the reserve that her education imposes 
serves to develop. Thus the qualities, and even the 
imperfections of the two sexes serve to bring them 
together. It follows, that man should possess autho- 
rity, and woman induence, for their mutual happiness. 

When the wife commands, I cease to behold a re- 
spectable married pair. I see a ridiculous tyrant, and 
a still more ridiculous slave. It is vain to urge that 
she may be most capable of authority, and that her 
orders may be conformable to wisdom and justice. 
They are absurd from the very circumstance that they 
are orders. The virtues which the husband ought to 
practise towards bis wife, must have their origin in 
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love, which can only be inspired, and which Bies all 
restraint. In a single pO!jition, the wife hoiiours her- 
self in assuming authority. It 18 when reverses have 
overwhelmed and desolated her husband, so that, 
ceasing to sustain her, and changing the natural order, 
she supports him. Grant that he receives hope as her 
gift; grant that he is compelled to blush in imitating 
her example of courage ; she aspires to this power no 
longer than to be able to restore him to the place' 
whence niisery had cast him down." !. 

It is a truth that ought not to be contested, that 
dissatisfied hu^jbands and wives often love each othef ! | 
more than they imagine. Suppose them to believe 
themselves indifferent, and to seem so; and even on the 
verge of mutual hate -, should one of them fall sick, 
we see the other inspired with sincere alarms. Sup-, j 
pose them on the eve of separation; when the fata] j 
moment comes, both recoil from the act. Habit almost 'I 
causes the pains, to which we have been long accuB-' 
tomed, to become cause of regret when they cease. 
When the two begin mutually to complain of their. J 
destiny, 1 counsel each, instead of wishing to criminated I 
and correct each other, to give each other an exampleif 
of mutual forbearance and indulgence. It may be, that! ' 
the cause of their mutual dissatisfaction is unreal j ' 
supposed wrong not intended, the suspicion false.. ' 
Candour and forgiveness will appease all. The hus- 
band may have gone astray only in thought, which is 
beyond human privilege to fathom. The wife may 
have minor defects and an unequal temper, without 
forfeiting much excellence, and many remaining claims 
to be loved. The morbid influence of ill health and 
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itreBiGtible temperament, in their powerful action upon 
the temper, may have heen the source whence the 
faults flowed on either part ; and the mutual wrongs 
may thua have been, in gome sense, independent of the 
will of the parties. Bound, as they are, in such inti- 
mate and ahnost indissoluble relations, before they give 
that happiness which they hoped and promised to the 
winds, let them exhaust their efforts of self-command 
and mutual indulgence, to bring back deep and true 
affection. 

The purest happiness of earth is, unquestionably, 
the portion of two beings wisely and fitly united in 
the bonds of indissoluble confidence and affection. 
What a touching picture does Madame de Stael pre- 
sent in these lines : " 1 saw, during my sojourn in 
England, a man of the highest "merit united to a 
wife worthy of him. One day, as we were walking 
together, we met some of those people that the English 
call gipseys, who generally wander about in the woods 
in the moat deplorable condition. I expressed pity 
for them thus enduring the union of all the physical 
evils of nature, 'Had it been necessary,' said the 
affectionate husband, pointing to his wife, 'in order 
to spend my life with her, that I should have passed 
thirty years in begging with them, we would still have 
been happy.' 'Yes,' responded the wife, 'the hap- 
piest of beiugs.' " 
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CHILDREN. 



' Onb of the happiest days, and, perhaps, the most i 
beautiful of life, is when the birth of a child opens the j 
heart of the parent to emotions, as yet, unknown." 
Yet what torments are prepared by this epoch I What 
painful anxiety, what agonies their sufferings excite ! 
What terror when we fear for their infant life ! These 
alarms terminate not with their early age. The in- ' 
quietude with which their parents watch over their ^ 
destiny fills every period of their life to their \aai ■ 
sigh. I 

The compensating eatiafaction which they brings I 
must be very vivid, since it counterbalances so manyT 
sufferings. In order to love them, we have no need Uf 1 
be convinced that they will respond to our cares, and ^ 
one day repay them. If there be in the human heart ' 
one disinterested sentiment, it is parental love. Our 
tenderness for our children is independent of reflec- . 
tion. We love them because they are our children. 
Their existence makes a part of ours ; or, rather, is 
more than ours. All that is either useful or pleasant 
to them brings us a pure happiness, springing from 
their health, their gaiety, their amusements. 

The chief end which we ought to propose to ( 
selves, in rearing them, is to train and dispose them ] 
so that they may wisely enjoy that existence which is I 
accorded them. Of all the happy influences which can ] 
be brought to bear upon their muid and maunere, 1 
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none is more beneficial than the example of parental 
gentleness. The good Plutarch moat eloquently ad- 
vanced this doctrine in ancient tinie. Montaigne, 
Rousseau, M'Kenzie, and various writers of minor 
fame among the moderns have reproduced hia ideas, 
and, by their authority, have finally effected a 
happy revolution in education, I delight to trace the 
most important ideas thus reproduced by enlightened 
and noble minds in different ages. It is chiefly by 
persevering in the system of the influence of gentle- 
ness that we may expect an ultimate melioration in 
the human character and condition. 

But scarcely has any such salutary change beeu 
effected before minds, either Huper6cial or soured, see 
only the inconveniences which accompany it; and, 
instead of evading or correcting them, would return to 
the point whence they staited. We hear people re- 
gretting the decline of the severity of ancient education, 
and maintaining the wisdom of those contrarieties and 
vexations which children used to experience ; " a fitting 
discipline of preparation," say they, " to prepare them 
for the sorrows of life." Would they, on the same prin- 
ciple, Inflict bruises and contusiona to train them to the 
right endurance of those that carelessnesB or accident 
might bring? "It is an advantage," say they, "to 
put them to an apprenticeship of pain at the period 
wheu the sorrow it inflicts is light and transient," 
This mode of speaking, with many others of similar 
import, presents a combination of much error with 
some truth. 

The sufferings of childhood aeem to us trifiing and 
easy to endure, because time has interposed distance 
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between them and us ; and we have no fear of evet ' 
meeting them again. It does not cease to be a fac^ 1 
that the child that passes a year under the disciplins I 
of the ferule of a severe muster is as unhappy as i 
man deprived a year of his liberty. The latter, ii 
truth, has leas reason to complain ; since he ought to 
find, in the discipline of his reason, and his maturity 
and force of character, more powerful motives for 
patient endurance. Parents ! Providence has placed 
the destiny of your children in your hands. When 
you thus sacrifice the present to an uncertain future, 
you ought to have strong proof that you will put 
at their disposal the means of indemnification. If 
tlie sacrifice of the present to the future were indis- 
pensible, I would not dissuade from it : but my con- 
viction is, that the best means of preparing them for 
the future may be found in rendering them as happy 
as possible for the present. If it should he your 
severe trial to be deprived of them in their early days, 
you will, at least, have the consolation of being able 
to aay, " I have rendered them happy durmg the short 
time they were confided to me." Strive then, by 
gentleness, guided by wisdom and authority, to cast 
the sunshine of enjoyment upon the necessary toils 

k.iDd studies of the morning of their existence. 

I It is the stern award of nature to bring them sor- 
rows. Our task is to soothe them. I feel an interest 
when I see the child regret the trinket it has broken, 
or the bird it has reared. Nature, in this way, gives 
them the first lessons of pain, and strengthens them to 
sustain the more bitter losses of maturer days. Let 
U8 prudently second the efforts of nature ; and to can- 
m2 
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sole the weeping child, let us not attempt to change 
the course of these fugitive ideas, nor to efface the 
vexation by a pleasure. In unavoidable suffering let 
the dawning courage and reason find strength for 
endurance. Let ub first share the regrets, and gently 
bring the sufferer to feel the inutility of tears. Let us 
accustom hiui not to throw away his strength in use- 
less efforts ; and let us form his mind to bear without 
a murmur the yoke of necessity. These maxims, I 
am aware, are directly against the spirit of modem 
education, which is almost entirely directed towards 
the views of ambition. 

But while 1 earnestly inculcate gentleness in pa- 
rental discipline, I would not confound it with weak- 
ness, 1 disapprove that familiarity between parentB 
and children which is unfavourable to subordination. 
Fashion is likely to introduce an injurious equality 
into this relation. I see the progress of this dangerous 
effeminacy with regret. The dress and expenditures 
which would formerly have supplied ten children, 
scarcely satisfy at present the caprices of one. This 
foolish complaisance of parents prepares, for the future 
husbands and wives, a task most difficult to fulfil. 
Let us not, by anticipating and preventing the wishes 
of children, teach them to be indolent in searching for 
their own pleasures. Their age is fertile in this 
species of invention. That they may be successful in 
seizing enjoyment, little more is requisite to be per- 
formed on our part tlian to break their chains. 

There are two fruitful sources of torments for 
children. One is, what the present day denominates 
politeness. It is revolting to me to see children early 
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trained to forego their delightful frankness and sim- 
plicity, and learn artificial mannera. We wish them 
to become little personages ; and we compel them to 
receive tiresome complimenttf, and to repeat insiguifi- J 
cant formulas of common-place flattery. In this way, ' 
politeness, destined to impart amenity to life, becomes 
a source of vexation and restraint. It would seem aa ! 
if we thought it so important a matter to teach the ' 
usages of society, that they could never be knownj , 
unless the study were commenced in infancy. Besides* i 
do we flatter ourselves that we shall be able to teach 1 
children the modes and the vocabulary of politeness, 
without initiating them, at the same tilne, in the rudi- 
ments of falsehood ? They are compelled to see that 
we consider it a trifle. If ^ve wish them to become 
flatterers, and dishonest, J ask, what more efficient J 
method we could take ? 

Labour is the second source of their sufferings. I i 
would by no means be understood to dissuade from the 
assiduous cultivation of habits of industry. You may 
enable children to remove mountains, if you will con- 
trive to render their task a matter of amusement and , 
interest. Tiie extreme curiosity of children announces | 
an instinctive desire for instruction. But instead of ] 
proflting by it, we adopt measures which tend to stifle 
it. We render their studies tiresome, and then say - . 
that the young naturally tire of study. 

When the parent is sufficiently enlightened to rear 1 
his chUd himself, instead of plying him with rudi-' 
mental books, dictionaries, and restraint, let him im- i 
part the first instructions by familiar conversation. 
Ideas advanced in this way, are accommodated to the { 
m3 
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comprehension of the pupil, by mutual good feeling, 
rendered attractive, and brought directly within the 
embrace of his mind. This instruction leads him to 
observe, and accustoms him to compare, reflect, and 
discriminate, offers the sciencea under interesting as- 
sociations, and inspires a natural thirst for instruction. 
Of all results which education can produce, this is the 
moat useful. A youth of fifteen, trained in this way, 
will come into possession of more truths, mixed with 
fewer errors, than much older persons reared in the 
common way. He will be distinguished by the early 
maturity of his reason, and by his eagerness to culti- 
vate the sciences, which, instead of producing fatigue 
or disgust, will every day give birth to new ideas and 
new pleasures. I am nevertheless little surprised that 
the scrupulous advocates of the existing routine, should 
insist that such a method tends to form superficial 
thinkers. I can only say to these profound panegyrists 
of the present order of instruction, that the method 
which 1 recommend, was that of the Greeks.— Their 
philosophers taught while walking in the shade of 
the portico or of trees, and were ignorant of the art of 
rendering study tiresome, and not disposed to throw 
over it the benefits of constraint. Modem instructors 
ought, therefore, to find that they were shallow rea- 
soners, and that their poets and artists could have pro- 
duced only crude and unfinished efforts. "^ 

Besides, this part of education is of trifling impor- 
tance, compared with the paramount obligation to give 
the pupil robust health, pure morals, and an energetic 
mind. I deeply regret that the despotic empire of 
opinion is more powerful than paternal love. Instead 
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of gravely teaching to your son the little arta of 
ahining in the world, have the courage to say to him, 
" Oblige those of thy kind whose sufferings thou caaat 
lighten, and exhihit a constant and universal example 
of good morals. Form every evening projects necei^ T 
sary for enjoying a happy and useful succeeding day.V 
Thus you will see him useful, good, and happy, if not 
great in the world's estimation. You will behold him 
peacefully descending the current of time. In striking 
the balance with life, he will be able to say, 1 have known 
only those sufferings which no wisdom could evade, 
and no efforts repel. But such are the prejudices of 
the age, to give such counsels to a son, requires rare 
and heroic courage. 

Is not that filial ingratitude, of which parents so 
generally complain, the bitter fruit of their own train- 
ing?— You fill their hearts with mercenary passions, 
and with measureless ambition. You break the ten- 
derest ties, and send them to distant public schools. 
Your children, in turn, put your lessons to account, 
and abandon your importunate and declining age, if you 
depend on them, to mercenary hands. When they were 
young, you ridiculed them out of their iunocent reck- 
lessness, and frankness, and want of wordly wisdom. 
You vaunted to them that ambition, and those arts of 
rising, which, put in practice, have steeled their hearts 
against filial piety, as well as the other affections that 
belong not to calculation. Since the paramount object 
of your training was to teach them to shine, and make 
the most out of every body, you have at least a right 
to expect from their vanity, pompous funeral aolemr i 
nitiea, I revere that indication of infinite wisdom that ] 
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has rendered the love of the parent more anxious and 
tender than that of the child. The intensity of the 
affections ought to be proportionate to the wants of 
the beings that excite them. But ingratitude is not in 
nature. Better training would have produced other 
manners. In rearing our children ^Fith more en- 
lightened care, in inspiringthem with moderate desires, 
in reducing their eagerness for brilliancy and distinc- 
tion, we shall render them happy, without stifling 
their natural filial sentiments ; and we shall thus use 
the best means of training them to sustain and soothe 
our last moments, as we embellished their first days.^ 



LETTER XVI. 

OF FRIENDSHIP. 



mi 



Lbt us bring within the family circle, a few persons 
of amiable manners and simple tastes. Om- domestic 
retreat may then become our universe. But we must 
search for real friends with capabilities for continuing 
such. If interest and pleasure break the accidental 
ties of a day, shall friendship, which was always a 
stranger to the connexion, be accused of the infraction ? 

A real friend must not be expected from the common 
ties of vulgar interest, hut must be, in the circle to 
which he belongs, as a brother of adoption. So simple 
should be our confidence in the entireness of his affec- 
tion, and the difiiuterestedness and wisdom of his ad- 
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vice, as to iDcliDe us to consult him without afflicting 
our wife or children by a useless comDiunicatioa of 
our perplexities. To him we shuuld be able to confida , 
our fears ; and while we struggle, by hia advice and | 
aid, to escape the pressing evil which menaces to over- 
whelm us, our family may stiil repose in tranqml 
security," 

If he fiuifer in turn, we share his pains. If he hare 
pleasures, we reciprocally enjoy them. If either party j 
experience reverses, instead of finding himself alone to I 
misery, he receives consolation so touching and tender, 
that he ceases to complain of a lot which has enabled 
him to become acquainted with the depth of the re« | 
sources of friendship. 

How pure is the sentiment, how simple the plea- 
sures which flow from the intercourse of two meo I 
united by similar opinions and like desires, who bars - 
both cultivated letters, the arts, and true wisdom 1 ' 
With what rapidity the moments of these charming J 
conversations fly! Even the hours consecrated to 
study, are less pleasant, perhaps less instructive. Sucli 
a friend, so to speak, is of a different nature from that 
of the rest of men. They either conceal oar defectsj 
or cause ua to see them from motives of ill feeling. A 
friend so discusses them in our presence, as not to 
wound us. He kindly reproaches ua with faults, to 
our face, which he extenuates, or excuses before others J 
in our absence. We can never fully comprehend to 1 
what extent a friend may he useful and dear, until j 
after having been a long time the faithful companion 
of his good and evil fortune. What emotions we ex- 
perience in giving ourselves up to the remembrance of 
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the common perils, storms, and trlalE we have ex- 
perienced together ! It is never without tenderness of 
heart that we say, " We have had the same thoughts, 
affections, and hopes. Such an event penetrated us 
with common joy; such another filled us with grief. 
Uniting our efforts, we rescued a victim of poverty and 
misfortune. We mutually shared his tears of grati- 
tude. The hard necessity of circumstances separated 
us ; and our path so diverged, that seas and mountains 
divided us. But we still remained present to each 
other, in communion of thought. He had fears for 
me, and I for him, as we foresaw each other's dangers. 
1 learned his condition, interpreted his thoughts and 
feelings, and said ' Such a fear agitates him ; he forms 
such a project, conceives such a hope." Finally, we 
met again. What charms, what effusion of heart in 
the union!" 

It is a puerile absurdity to be proud of the reputation 
of one to whom we are united by the ties of blood — a 
distinction which nature gave us. But we may be 
justly proud of the rare qualities of our friend. The 
ties of this relation are not the work of nature or con- 
tingency. We prove, that, iu meriting his esteem, 
we at least reaemhle liim in the qualities of his heart, 

I immediately form a high opinion of the man whom 
I hear earnest in the applause of the talents or virtues 
of his friend. He possesses the qualities which be 
applauds, since he has need to affirm their Existence 
in the person he loves. 

This noble and pure sentiment has had its peaceable 
heroes. What names, what examples could I not cite 
in ancient and in modern times ! What splendid aud 
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affecting proofa of identity of fortune, joya, and sor- 
rows, and even danger and death ! I knew two 
friends, of whom every one spoke with respect. One 
of them was asked the extent of his fortune ! " Mine 
is small," he replied, " but my friend is rich." The 
other, a few days before he died of a contagious 
disease, asked, " Why so many persons were allowed 
to enter his chamber? No one," he added, "ought 
to be admitted but my friend." Thus were they one i 
in fortune, in life, and in death.™ 

I deem, that even moralists have sought to rendev ' 
this peaceable sentiment, this gentle affection, and the' 
only one exempt from storm, too exclusive. I am 
aware how much our affections become enfeebled, in 
proportion as their objects multiply. There is force in ' 
the quaint expression of an old author, " Love is , 
like a large stream which bears heavy laden boats. ' 
Divide it into many channels, and they run agroundi'* 
Still we may give the honoured name of friend, to 
several, \Fithout profaning it, if there exist between u 
mutual sympathy, high esteem, and tender interest j ' 
if our pleasures and pains are, in Fome sense, common 
stock, and we are reciprocally capable of a sincere 
votion to each other's welfare. As much, however, i 
as I revere the real sentiment, I am disgusted by the' J 
sickly or exaggerated affectation of it. 

The sentiment is still more delightful when inspired J 
by a woman. I shall be asked, if it can exist in 
purity between persons of the different sexes ? I | 
answer in the affirmative, when the impulses of youth I 
no longer agitate the heart. We then experience the 1 
whole charm of the sentimHit, as the difference of bi 
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which is never entirely forgotten, imparts to it a vagae 
and touching tenderness, and an ideal delight for which 
language is too poor to furnish terms. 

Why can love and friendship, the sunshine of exist- 
ence, decay in the heart ? Why are they not eternal ? 
But since it is not bo, if we are cruelly deceived in our 
aifections, the surest means of medicating our pain, is, 
instead of cherishing misanthropic distrust, to look 
round and form the same generous ties anew. Has 
your friend abandoned you ? or worse, haa your wife 
become unworthy of your love ? It is better to be de- 
ceived a thousand times, than to add to the grief of 
wounded affection, the insupportable burden of general 
distrust, misanthropy, and hatred. Let these baneful 
feelings never usurp the place of those sentiments 
which must constitute human happiness. Pardon to 
those by whom you have been loved, the sorrows 
which their abandonment has caused you, in consider- 
ation of those days of the past which was embellished 
by their friendship. 

But these treasons and perfidies are only frequent 
in the intercourse of those who are driven about by the 
whirlwinds of life, in which so many opposing interests, 
so many deceitful pleasures confuse and separate men. 
The simple minded and good, whose days flow plea- 
santly in retreat, every day value more the price of 
those ties that unite them. Their happiness is veiled 
and guarantied by a guardian obscurity. 

I give place to none of the illusions of inexperience, 
in regard to men.^' The errors, contradictions, and 
vices with which they are charged, exist. I admit 
that the greater part of satires are faithful paintinga. 
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But there are atill to be fouad every where, perBone 
whose manners are frank, whose heart is good, aad 
whose temper amiable. These persons exist io siiffi- 
cieot numbers to compose this new world of which I 
have spoken. Writers are disposed to declaim against 
men. I have never ceased to feel good-will towards 
my kind. I have chosen only to withdraw from the 
multitude, in order to select my position in the centre 
of a small society. For me there are no longer stupid 
or wicked people on the earth. 

1 have examined the essential things of life, tran- 
quillity and independence of mind, health, competence, 
and the affection of some of our kind. I wish now to 
give my observations something more of detail and 
diversity. But I wish it still to be borne in mind, 
that I give only the materials aud outlines of an essay, 
and make no pretensions to fill out a' complete trea- 
tise. I wish that a temple may be raised to happiness. 
Hands more skilful than mine will rear it. It is 
sufficient to my purpose to indicate those delightful 
sites, in the midst of which it may be erected. 



LETTER XVII. 



TUB FLEAStTHES OF THE SENSES. 



Nature has decreed that each one of our senses 
should he a source of pleasure. But if we seek our 
enjoyment only in physical sensations, the same stern 
arbiter has enacted, that our capability of pleasure 
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should soon be exhausted, and that, palled and dis- 
gusted, we should die without having l^nowu true 
happiness.'* 

Exactly in proportion as pleasures are less associ- 
ated with the mind, their power to give us any perma- 
nent satisfaction is diminished. On the contrary, they 
become vivid and durable, precisely in the degree in 
which they awaken and call forth moral ideas. They 
become celestial, when they connect the past with the 
present, the present with the future, and the whole 
with heaven. 

In proportion as we scrutinize the pleasures of the 
senses, we shall always find their charm increasing in 
the same degree as losing, if I may so say, their phy- 
sical stam, they rise in the scale of purification, and 
become transformed, in some sense, to the dignity of 
moral enjoyments. 

1 look at a painting : it represents an old man, a 
child, a woman giving alms, and a soldier whose atti- 
tude expresses astonishment. I admire the fidelity, 
the truth, and colouring of the picture j and my eye is 
intensely gratified. But remaining ignorant of the sub- 
ject, 1 go away, and the whole shortly vanishes from 
my memory. I see it again, and am now struck 
with the inscription at the bottom, " Date abolum 
Belisario." I remember an interesting passage of 
history. A crowd of moral images throng upon my 
spirit: I soften to tenderness; and I comprehend the 
affecting lesson which the artist is giving me. I re- 
view the painting again and again ; and thrill at the 
view of the blind warrior, and of the cliild holding out 
Ma helmet to receive alms. 
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When we travel, those points of view in the land- 
scape which long fix our eye, are those whicli awaken 
ideas of innocence and peace ; affecting the heart with 
associations connected with the mornhig of our life ; 
or ideas of that power and imnienBity which ino\'e and 
elevate the soul. The paintings of nature, as well aa 
those of men, are thus capable of being embellished by 
moral associations. In travelling, I perceive a delight- 
ful isle embosomed in a peaceful lake. While I con- 
template it with the simple pleasure excited by a 
charming landscape, 1 am told that it is inhabited by 
a happy pair who were long crossed and separated, but 
who wore out the persereriog opposition of fortune, 
and are now living there in the innocence and peace of 
the first tenants of paradise. How different an in- 
terest the landscape now assumes ! I behold the happy 
pair, without care or regret, sheltered from jealous 
observation, enjoying the dream of their happy love, 
gratefully contemplating the Author of the beautiful 
nature around them, and elevating their love and their 
hearts, as a sacrifice to him. 

Sites which, in themselves, have no peculiar charm, 
become most beautiful as soon as they awaken touching 
remembrances. Suppose yourself cast, by misfortune, 
on the care of a stranger in a strange land. He at- 
tempts to dispel your dejection, and says, " These 
countries are hospitable, and nature here puts forth all 
her opulence ; come, and enjoy it with us." The gay 
landscapes which spread before you, all assume the 
appearance of strangers, and nflfer no attractions. But 
while your eye traverses the scenery with indifference, 
you see blue hills melting into the distant horizon. 
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No person remarks them but yourself. They resemble 
the mountains of your own country, the scenes upon 
which your infant view first rested. Vou turn away 
to conceal the new emotions, and your eyes are filling 
with tears. You continue to gaze fondly on those 
hills dear to memory. In the midst of a rich land- 
scape, they are all that interests you. You return to 
review them every day, and demand of them their 
treasured remembrances and illusions, — the dearest 
pleasures of your exile. ^ 

All the senses would offer me examples in illus- 
tration of this idea. Deprive the pleasures of physical 
love, of moral associations which touch the heart, and 
you take from it all that elevates the enjoyment above 
that of the lowest animals. Else, why do modesty, 
innocence, the expression of unstained chastity, and 
the graces of simplicity possess such enchanting attrac- 
tions ? The truth, that there exists in love a charm 
stronger than physical impulse, is not unknown even 
to women of abandoned manners. The most dan- 
gerous of all those in this unhappy class, are they who, 
not relying on their beauty, feign still to possess, or 
deeply to regret those virtues which they have really 
cast away. 

There are useful duties upon this subject which I 
should find it dlificult to present in our language. In 
proportion as the manners of a people reach the ex- 
treme refinement of artifice and corruption, their 
words become chaste. It is a final and steril homage 
rendered to modesty. 

The last delights which imagination can add to the 
pleasures of love, are not to be sought in those vile 
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places where libertinism is an art. We must imagine 
the first wedded days of a young and innocent pair, 
whose spirits are blended in real affection, in similar 
tastes, jiurauits, and hopes, who realize those vague 
images which they had scarcely allowed before to float 
across their mind. 

They who seek in the pleasures of taste only physi- 
cal sensations, degrade their minds, and finish their 
useless existence in infirmity and brutal degradation. 
The pleasures of taste should only serve to render the 
other enjoyments more vivid, the imagination more 
brilliant, and the pursuits of life more easy and plea- 
sant. — All objects should present themselves under a 
gay aspect, A happy veil should shroud those pains 
which have been, or are to be endured. Even the wine- 
cup, more powerful than the waters of Lethe, should 
not only procure forgetfulness of the past, but em- 
bellishment of the future. 

The pleasures derived from odours are only vivid 
when they impart to the mind a fleeting and viigue 
exaltation. If the orientals indulge a passion for re- 
spiring perfumes, it is not solely to procure pleasurable 
physical sensations. An embalmed atmosphere exalts 
the senses, and disposes the mind to pleasant revery, 
and paints dreams of paradise upon the indolent 
imagination. 

Were 1 disposed to present the details of a system 
upon this subject, the sense of hearing would offer me 
a crowd of examples. The brilliant and varied accents 
of the nightingale are ravishing. But what a difference 
between hearing the melody from a cage, and listening 
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to the Bong at the noon of night, when a cool and pure 
air refreshes the laasitude of the burning day, and we 
behold objects by the light of the moon, and hear the 
strains of the solitary bird poured from her free bower ! 

A ayniphony, the sounds of which only delight the 
ear, would soon become wearying. If it have no other 
determinate expression, it ought, at least, to inspire 
revery, and produce an effect not unlike that of per- 
fumes upon the orientals. 

Suppose we have been at an opera got up with all 
the luxury of art. Emotions of delight and astonish- 
ment rapidly succeed each other, and we believe it 
impossible to experience new sensations of pleasure. 
In returning home, we chance to hear in the distance, 
through the stillness of night, a well-remembered song 
of our infancy, that was sung to us by some one dear 
to our memory. It is at once a music exciting more 
profound emotion, than all the strains of art which 
we so recently thought could not be surpassed. The 
remembrances of infancy and home rush upon the 
spirit, and efface the pompous spectacle, and the arti- 
ficial graces of execution.™ 

Observations to the same effect might be multiplied 
without end. If you desire pleasures, fertile in happy 
r«nembrances ; if you wish to preser\'e elevation of 
mind, and freshness of imagination, choose, among the 
pleasures of the senses, only those which associate 
with moral ideas. Feeble, when separated from the 
alliance of those ideas, they become fatal when they 
exclude them. To dare to taste them, is to sacrifice 
happiness to pleasures which are alike ephemeral and 
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degrading. It is to resemble him who should strip 
the tree of its flowers, to enjoy their beauty. He loses 
the fruits which would have followed, and scarcely 
casts his eye on the flowers before they have faded. 



LETTER XVIII. 



THE PLEASURES OF THE HEAl 



The Creator has put forth in his gifts, a magnifl- 
cence which should impress our hearts. What variety 
in those aflectionate sentiments, of the delights of 
which our natures are susceptible ! Without going 
out of the family circle, I enumerate filial piety, fra- 
ternal affection, friendship, love, and parental tender- 
ness. These different sentiments can all coexist in our 
hearts, and, so far from weakening each other, each 4 
tends to give vigour and intensity to the other. No 
doubt, the need of so many affections and props, attests 
our feebleness and dependance. But I can scarcely 
conceive of the happiness which a being, impassible to 
weaknesses and wants, could find in himself. I am 
ready to bless that infirmity of our natures, which ie 
the source of such pure pleasures, and such tender 
affections. 

Let us avoid confounding that sensibility which ex- 
acts the pleasures of the heart, vrith that which pro- 
duces impassioned characters. They differ as essen- 
tially as the genial vital wannth from the bursiDg tf J 
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a fever. Indolence, objects calculated strongly to 
strike tlie imagination, and those maxims which cor- 
rupt the understanding, develop a vague and ardent 
sensibility which sometimes conducts to crime, and 
always to misery. The other species is approved by 
reason and preserved by virtue. We owe it to those 
pure emotions which impart upon earth an indistinct 
sentiment of the joys of heaven. 

There are men, however, who dread genuine sensi- 
bility; and, under the conviction that it will multiply 
their p^ns, study to eradicate the germs of it from 
their eduI. 

Hume was unhappily an unbeliever ; hut I might 
easily cite from his life many honourable traits in- 
dicative of a good natural disposition. He remarked 
to a friend who confided to him his secret sorrows, 
" You entertain an internal enemy, who will alwaj^s 
hinder you from being happy. It is your sensibility 
of heart." "What!" responded his friend, with a 
kind of terror, "have you not sensibilityf" "No. 
My reason alone speaks, and it declares that it is right 
to soothe distress," 

In listening to this reply of Hume, we are at once 
struck with the idea, that the greater part of those 
who adopt his principles, do not pause at the same 
point with their model. They sink into that heartless 
class who see all human calamities with a dry eye, 
provided they have no tendency to abridge their awn 
enjoyments, 

Suppose even that they pursue the lessons of the 
Scotch philosopher to better purpose, and without any 
emotion, without any impulBc of lieart, hold out a 
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auccouring hand to those who suflfer. This, perhaps, 
may answer the claims of reason. But the social la- 
stlnct will always repel that austere morality, which 
would give to the human heart an unnatural insensi- 
bility, and deprive it, if I may so say, of its amiable 
weakness. I would hardly desire to see a man oppose 
a courage too stoical to his own miseries. The natural 
tears whicii he sheds in extreme affliction, are hig 
guarantee for the sympathy which he will feel for my 



It is a vile but common maxim, that two conditions 
are necessary to success in life. The one is, to have a 
selfish heart. The other, the adage of egotism, is, 
that to avoid suffering, we must stifle sensiblity. I say 
to these heartless philosophers of the world, that if 
the only requisite is to avoid suffering, through desti- 
tuUoQ of feeling, to die is the surest method of all.*" 

The secret of happiness does not consist in avoiding 
all evils ; for, in that case, we must learn to lovfe 
nothing. If there be a lot on earth worthy of envy, 
it is that of a man good and tender hearted, who be*' 
holds his own creation in the happiness of all who sur- 
round him. Let him who would be happy, strive to 
encircle himself with happy beings. Let the happi- 
ness of his family be the hicesaant object of his 
thoughts. Let him divine the sorrows, and anticipate 
the wishes of his friends. Let him inspire the fidelity 
of aflFection in his domestics, by pledging to them a , 
comfortable and pleasant old age. Let him, as far a 
may be, preserve the same servants, and give them aU 
needed succour and counsel. In fine, let the inmates 
and dependants of the house all respire a calm and 
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regulated happiness. Let even the domestic animals 
know, that humanity preBides over their condition. 

Entertaining such views, it will be easy to see in 
what light I contemplate those men who take pleasure 
in witnessing the combats of animals. What man 
who has a heart can see spectacles equally barbiirous 
and detestable with satisfaction ; such as dogs tearing 
to pieces a bull exhausted with wounds, cocks man- 
gling each other, the encounter of brutal boxers, or of 
bad boys in the streets, encouraged to the diabolical 
sport of fighting ? These are the true schools of 
cowardly and savage ferocity, and not of manly cou- 
rage, as too many have supposed.*' But it is not my 
purpose to draw a painting in. detail, of the abomi- 
nations of cruelty, or the pleasures of beneficence, and 
I resume my rapid and desultory reflections. 

To preserve the sentiments of beneficence and sensi- 
bility, let us avoid the pride which mars them. Be- 
neficent-e, in one respect, resembles love. Like that, 
it courts concealment and the shade. 

The most useful direction we can give to beneficence, 
is, to multiply its gifts as widely as possible. Let us 
avoid imitating those men who are always fearful of 
being deceived by those who solicit their pity. In an 
uncertainty whether or not you ought to extend suc- 
cour, grant it. It can only expose you to the error 
that is least subject to repentance." 

OiFer useful counsels and indulgent consolations. 
Save from despair the unfortunate victim who groans 
under the remorse of an unpremeditated fault. Unite 
him again to society by those cords which bia im- 
prudence has broken. Rekindle in him the. love of his 
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kind, by saying to him, " Though you may not re- 
cover imiocence, repentance can at least restore your 
virtue," 

If we have access to the opulent and powerful, we 
have an honourable but difficult task to fulfil. To 
assume the often thankless office of soliciting fre(|uent 
favours for friends, without losing the consideration 
necessary to success, requires peculiar tact, discern- 
ment, and dignity. — Above all, it requires disinterested 
zeal. In attempting this delicate duty in the form of 
letters, we may soon dissipate our slender fund of 
credit. Letters of recommendation resemble a paper ' 
currency. They are redeemed in specie so long as 
they are issued discreetly, and in small amounts, but 
wliicii become worse than blank paper, as soon as we 
multiply them too far.** 

Such is the intrinsic attraction of beneficence, that 
even if we refuse to practise it, we still love whatever 
retraces its inmge. A romance affects us. Pathetic '■ 
scenes soften our hearts at the theatre. In thus em- 
bracing the shadow, we pay a sublime testimonial to i 
the substance. 

The example of beneficence ao readily finds its way I 
to every heart, that we are affected even in thinking of I 
those who practise it. The coldest hearts pay a tribute f 
of veneration to those women, who, in consecrating j 
themselves to the service of the poor and the sick, j 
encounter extreme fatigue, disgust, and often abuse J 
from tiie wretched objects themselves, in the squalid- 1 
ness and filth of prisons and hospitals. How beautiful { 
to learn to put forth patience to mitigate the maladiea 
of the body, and hope to soothe those of the mind !** 
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Ye who practiije virtues thus touching and sublime, 
may well hope the highest recompenses of heaven. 
Such alone are worthy of your pure spirits. Ye seem 
to have passed in light across our dark sphere, only to 
fulfil a transient and celestial misGiou, to return 
again to your countrj-. 



LETTER XIX. 



THB FLKA5UHES OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 



m 



In the savage man, the intellectual faculties sleep. 
As soon as his appetites are satisfied, he sees neither 
pleasures to desire, nor pains to fear. He lies down 
and sleeps again. This negative happiness would 
bring desolation to the heart of a civilized man. All 
his faculties have commenced their development. He 
experiences a new craving, which occupations, grave 
or futile, but rapidly changed and renewed, can alone 
appease. If there occur between them intervals which 
can be 611ed neither by remembrances nor by necessary 
repose, lassitude and ennui intervene, and measure for 
him the length of these chasms in life, by sadness. 

The next enemy to happiness, after vice, is ennui. 
Some escape it without much seeming calculation. 
My neighbour every morning turns over twenty ga- 
zettes, the state articles of which are copied the one 
from the other. Economising the pleasure of this 
reading, and gravely reposing in the intervals, he 
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commuDicates, sometimes with an oracular tone, Bom&> 
times with a modest reserve, his reflections to thosA 
who sarroiind him; and, at length, leaves the reading 
room with the importance of one who feels that be has 
discharged a debt to society. 

Id public places, it is not the spectacles, but the 
emotions of the common people who behold them, that 
are worthy of contemplation. In the murder of a poor 
tragedy by poorer actors, what transports from this 
enthusiastic mass of the audience, when a blow of the 
poniard, preceded by a pompous maxim, lays the 
tyrant of the piece low! What earnest feeling, what 
sincere tears do we witness ! How much more worthy 
of envy these honest people who lose their enjoyment 
neither by the revolting improbability of the situations, 
nor by the absurdity of the dialogue, nor by the 
mouthing of the rehearsal, than those fastidious critics 
who exalt their intellectual pride at the expense of 
these cheap enjoyments ! 

From the moment in which a man feels sincere 
pleasure in cultivating his understanding, he may date 
defiance to the fear of the weight of time. He has the 
magic key which unlocks the exhaustless treasury of 
enjoyments. He lives in the age and country which 
he prefers. Space and time are no longer obstacles to 
his happiness. He interrogates the wise and good of 
all ages and all countries ; and his conversations with 
them cease, or change object, as soon as he chooses. 
How much gratitude does he owe the author of nature, 
for having impressed on genius so many different im- 
pulses ! With Plato, he is among the sages of Greece, 
hearing their lessons, and associating bis wishes with 
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theirs for the happiness of his kind.*'' In the range of 
history, he ascends to the infancy of empires and 
time. Does he court repose f Horace bids him 
gather the roses before they fadej or Shakspeare 
reminds him, when illusions will vanish like the hase- 
less fabric of a vision. 

If a man has powers and acquirements, it is a great 
evil if he is disposed to fatigue others with his self- 
love. If we could number all the subjects of which 
the most accomplished scholar is ignorant, we should 
perceive that the interval between him and a common 
person is not so immense as he may imagine. Ought 
he to be astonished if the real friends of the Muses tire 
of his declamations, his recitations, and occupancy 
with himself? 

To attain truth should be the real end of all study. 
In such researches the mind kindles, as by enchant- 
ment, at every step ! The desire to succeed, produces 
that noble emotion which is always developed by 
ardent zeal and pure inteutions. Success, although 
we were to think nothing of its results, inspires a kind 
of pleasure, because truth comports with our under- 
standing, as brilliant and soft colours agree with the 
eye, or pleasant sounds with tlie ear. This enjoynaent 
naturally associates with another still more vivid. 
The effect of truth is universally salutary; and every 
ioBtance in which our feeble intellect discovers some 
gleams, elevates the spirit, and intimately penetrates 
it with a high degree of happiness. 

One of the chief advantages of study is, that it en- 
franchises the mind from those prejudices that disturb 
life. How many, and what agonizing torments have 
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been caused by those which are associated with false 
ideas of religion," After those great calamities in t 
dark ages which destroyed the traces of the science* 
and arts, men, pursued by terror, seemed to imagine ! 
that they constantly saw malevolent spirits flying 
among the clouds, or wandering in the depth of woods* 
The sound of strong wind and thunder came to their 
car as the voice of infernal divinities ; and, prostrate 
with terror, they sought to appease their angry goda 
by bloody sacrilices. In process of time, a small . 
number of men, enlightened by observation, dared to 
raise the veil by degrees, and succeeded in dissipating 
these terrors, by tracing the seeming prodigies to some 
of the simplest laws of physics. The phantoms of 
superstition vanished, and, in the light of reason, re- 
vealed a just and beneficent Divinity presiding over 
obedient nature. 

We think, in our pride, that an immense interval 
separates us from those times of disaster, ignorance, 
and alarm. How many of our kind, unhappy by their 
intellectual weakness, still tremble before the jealous 
and implacable god of their imaginations, who enjoint 
hatred and wrath, and punishes even the errors of I 
opinion by the most horrible torments. The man 
who is exempt from prejudices is alone capable of 
prostrating himself before the Divinity, from a feeling 
of love, and whose prayer, alike confident and resigned, 
is addressed to his noble attributes of power, justice, 
and clemency. 

There are other errors which study dispels. The 
student who is charmed with communion with the 
Muses, does not consume his best years in gloomy 
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intrigues ; nor do you meet him pressing forward in 
the path which ambition has traced. The Greeks, 
fertile in significant allegories, supposed the same 
divinity to preside over the sciences and wisdom. 

The habit of living iu converse with the noblest 
works of mind and art, produces elevation of soul ; 
and he who has an elevated mind must be intrinsically 
good and happy. Exempt from the weaknesses of 
vanity, free from the tumultuous passions, he cultivates 
the noble and generous virtues for the pleasure of 
practising them. Disdaining a mass of objects of 
desire, which disturb the vulgar, he offers a small 
mark to misery. Should adversity strike him, he haa 
resources so much the more sure, as he finds them in 
himself. 

No one can ever taste the full charm of letters and 
the arts, except in the bosom of retirement. If he 
reads and meditates only for the pursuit of fame, 
amusements change to labours. If we propose to enter 
the lists, outstrip rivals, and direct a party, we are 
soon agitated with little passions, but great inquie- 
tudes. Heaven, sternly decreeing that na earthly 
felicity shall be unalloyed, has placed a thirst for 
celebrity, as a drawback upon the love of study. 

But ought the ardour to render immortal services- 
ought the noble ambition to be useful, to be stifled? 
Are not these the source of pleasures as pure as they 
are ravishing ? I contemplate an immense and inde- 
structible republic, composed of all those men who 
devote themselves to the happiness of their kind. 
Occupied without relaxation or abatement, in continu- 
ing the works which their predecessors have begun. 
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they bequeath to their successors the care of pursuing 
and crowning their labours. Men of genius are the 
chieftj of this republic. As tbey have talents which 
separate them from the rest of the human race ; they 
have also pleasures reserved for thema elves alone. 
What a sublime sentiment must have elevated the 
spirit of Newton, when a part of the mysterious laws 
of the universe first dawned on his mind ! A glow 
still more delightful must have pervaded the bosom of 
Fenelon, when meditating the moat beautiful lessons 
which wisdom ever announced to the powerful and 
the rulers of the people. To these privileged beings 
it belongs to give a powerful impulse to minds, and to 
trace a new path for the generations to come. 

I shall have attained my humble ambition, if, docile 
to the voice of the wise, I shall be able, in any degree, 
to indicate the way in which these lessons may be put 
in practice. I shall thus have contributed my aid to 
dissipate the night of prejudice and vice. 



LETTER XX. 

THB PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 



If these words denote pleasures which have uo 
reality, let us no longer use them.*' The person who,' 
during the twelve hours of every day that he passed 
in sleep, believed himself clothed with royal anthority, 
shared a lot exactly similar to the king, who, dreaming 
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through the eanie number of hours, imagined that he 
suffered cold and hunger, and asked the pity of the 
peaeants in the streets. 

All our pleasures are fugitive, and they are all real. 
That wonderful fa<:ulty, the imagination, awakens past 
pleasures, charms the instant that is flowing, and 
either veUs the future, or embellishes it in the radiance 
of hope. 

het us banish that vulgar prejudice which represents 
reason and imagination as two enemies which cannot 
coexist. The severest reason ought to disdain no easy 
and pure pleasures. The happy paintings even of a 
dream, bring joy, until their rainbow hues melt away. 
The dreams of the imagination have greatly the advan- 
tage over those of sleep. Our will gives them birth. 
We prolong, dissipate, and renew them at pleasure.** 
All who have learned to multiply these happy mo- 
ments, know, at the same time, how to enjoy these 
agreeable Tisiona, and paint with enchantment those 
dreamy hours which they owe to the effervescence of a 
gay imagination. 

There are situations in which reason has no better 
counsel to give us than to yield ourselves up to those 
illusions which mingle pleasures with our sufferings. 
1 knew a worthy, but unfortunate man, who passed 
twenty months in prison. He informed me, that every 
night he had a dream, in which he imagined, that his 
wife and children visited him and restored him to 
liberty.*^ This dream left a remembrance so profound, 
an emotion so delightful, that he determined to attempt 
to renew it by day. When evening came, exciting hia 
imagination to its most vigorous action, he endeavoured 
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to persuade himself that the moment of the reunion , 
was come. He represented to himaelf the transport! 
of his wife, and the caresses of his children ; and he ' 
allowed no thought but these delightful visions tb 
occupy his mind, until the moment when sleep once 
more wrapped him in forgetfulueas. The habit of 
concentrating his imagination for this result, he assured 
me, finally rendered these illusions incredibly vivid 
and real. He expected night with impatience; and 
the certainty that the close of day would bring some ( 
happy moments, threw over the tedious hours an emo- 
tion which mitigated his sufferings. 

These charming illusions in misfortune, resemble 
those brilliant boreal lights which, in the midst of a 
night that lasts for weeks, present the image of dawn, 
during the dreary winters of the polar circle. An 
excitable and vivid faculty, which deceives misfortune, 
ought to embellish happiness. To the pleasant things 
we possess, it adds those we desire. By its magic we 
renew the hours of which the memorj- is dear. We 
taste the pleasures which a distant future promises ; 
and see, at least, the fleeting shadow of those whicfa ' 
are passing away. 

A gloomy philosopher has told us, that such illusions 
are the effect of a transient insanity. It seems to me J 
that insane thoughts are those which create ennui ; 
and that reasonable ideas are those which throw 
innocent charms over life. If you reject these view«, 
be persuaded, at least, not to adopt a false and gloomy 
wisdom. You ought rather to prefer the convicti<Mi 
that every thing below is folly." But still I can i 
distinguish gay follies, frightful follies, and amiabl* J 
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follies ; and I easily discover that there is a choice 
among them. 

Why should the morose being who perceiveB only 
bad people on the earth, and only miseries in the 
future, blame him who cradlea flattering hopes, always 
springing up anew, for allowing himself to be beguiled 
by the illusions of his imagination ? Both deceive 
themselves. But the one cherishes a mistake which 
brings hatred and suffering, and the other lives on 
gaily in his illusions. 

Wisdom does not disdain a faculty merely for being 
brilliant; and to taste all the pleasures of imagi- 
nation it is indispensable that reason should be much 
exercised. 

Imagination resembles the magician of an oriental 
roDiance who transports his favourite hero to scenes of 
enchantment, to try him with pleasures, and then de- 
livers him over to a hostile magician, who multiplies 
peril and misery around him. This creative faculty, 
in its perversion, is as fertile to invent torments, as, 
in its more propitious moods, to bring forth pleasures. 
If once we resign ourselves to its gloomy caprices, it 
conjures up the terror of a thousand unreal evils. 
Reason cannot always follow its meteor path, but 
ought, at least, to point out the course in which happi- 
ness invites it to walk. 

The aid of reason is still more necessary at the mo- 
ment when the chimeras of imaginotion disappear. It 
is an afflicting moment. Reason should prepare us to 
meet it. Every man with an elevated mind and a 
good heart, has delighted to imagine himself far away 
from the stupid and wicked, in a smiling country, 
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separated from the rest of the world, and alone with a 
few friends. Suppose thU dream realized; I am aware 
that to-morrow, the peaceful exile might be indulging 
regrets for the place he had left ; and forming plans to . 
escape from the ennui of the new country. Since v 
change our destiny in these respects, without altering ' 
our instinctive desire of change, let us study the art 
of softening the pains of our actual condition ; and i 
let us learn to extract all possible advantages from | 
it, by imparting to it, if nothing more, the embellish* 
ment created by the happy anticipations of a ferUte . 
Imagination. 

Ought we to indulge regrets because these pdntingt 
of the imagination so rapidly disappear ? I have seen 
the rich and the great stripped, in a moment, of 
their fortune and power ; and shall I afflict myself 
because my dream has vanished ? These unfortunate 
people lost all that was dear to them for ever. For 
me, I can renew these pleasures of im^inatioD at I 
my will. 

Far from sacrificing any of our faculties, let us ex- 
ercise them all ; and let them mutually conduce to our 
happiness. As we advance in life, our reason should 
grow to the calm of mature age. But let the imagioa- 
tion and the heart still preserve scintillations of the 
fire of youth. 



LETTER XXI. 



MELANCHOLY. 



There ib no pleasure of earth, but, as soon as it 
becomes vivid, has a tendency to tinge itself with me- 
lancholy. The birth of an infant, the convalescence 
of a father, the return of a friend who has been long 
absent, fill the eyes with tearij. Nature has thus 
chosen to mingle the colours of joy and sadness. 
Having destined us to experience each of the emotions 
in turn, she has ordained that the shades of transition 
ehould melt into each other.^' 

The dearest rememhrancea are those which are ac- 
companied by tenderness of heart. The sports of 
infancy, the first loves, the perils we have for ever 
escaped, and the faults we have learned to repair, are 
of the number. Whoever will recollect the happiest 
moments of his life, will find them to have produced 
this emotion. 

But there are two kinds of melancholy; or rather, 
we must not confound melancholy with gloom. "Will 
the slight tenderness of sorrow, which imparts a new 
charm to the fugitive pleasures of existence, be inspired 
by those gloomy books which this age has attempted 
to bring into fashion j by those terrific and wild 
dreams, in which hideous personages enact revolting 
scenes ? Modern imagination has painted melan- 
choly a tall and unearthly spectre enveloped in a 
winding- sheet. The real traits of her countenance are 
those of innocence occupied in pleasant revery; and. 
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at the Bame time that tears are in her eyes, a smile 
dwells on berlipa. 

It is the resort of a steril imagination and a cold 
heart, to invest even the tomb with borrowed ideas of 
darkness ; to wait for night in which to vii^it it ; and to 
torment the fancy to people it with sinister phantoms. 
Real sensibility would not require such an effort to 
be awakened. It fills my mind with a pleasing sad- 
ness to wander in the churchyard, under the melan- , 
choly radiance of the moon, among monuments of 
white marble, and hear the night breeze sigh among ' 
the weeping willows. I am deeply affected with, here 
and here, a touching inscription." I remember one 
ill which a father says, that he has had five children, 
and that here sleeps the last that remained to him for ■ 
consolation. In another, a father and mother announce i 
that their daughter died at seventeen, a victim of their ! 
weak indulgence, and of the extravagant modes of the J 
time. This sojourn of repose, these words written in f 
the abodes of silence, which inspire tenderness for 
those that are no more, and those whose treasured 
affection still remembers them, always penetrate the 
soul with an emotion not without its charms. In the 
view of tombs, we immediately direct our thoughts I 
to an internal survey of ourselves. I mark out my i 
place among the peaceful mansions. I imagine the I 
vernal grass and flowers reviving over my place of rest. 
My imagination transports me to the days which I 
shall not see, and sounds for me the soothing dirge of 
the adieus of friendship, pronounced over the spot 
where I am laid.*' 
I generally carry from my sojourn in these our last 
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mansions, one painful sentiment. T remark that many 
tombs are raised by parents for their children ; by 
husbands for their wives ; by widows for their hus- 
bands. I observe, that there are but few erected by 
children for their fathers. Perhaps it is right that 
love should ascend in that scale, rather than descend 
in the other. 

Occasional yisits to ruins and tombs inspire salutary 
melancholy. But the habit of frequently contem- 
plating these lugubrious objects is dangerous. It 
blunts sensibility, and creates the necessity of always 
requiring strong emotions. It nourishes in the soul 
sombre ideas which do not associate with happiness. 
Without doubt, there are those who are so unhappy 
as to long for the repose of the grave; who find solace 
in these gloomy spectacles. Young, after having lost 
his only daughter, after having in vain solicited a little 
consecrated earth to cover the remains of the youthful 
victim ; after being reduced to the necessity of inter- 
ring the loved one with his own hands, might be 
tempted to fly his kind, and love only night, solitude, 
and tombs. There have been men, condemned by the 
award of nature, to such reverses as nourish an in- 
CTirable and perpetual melancholy. Their frigid imi- 
tators, without their reason and profound feeling, in 
wishing to render themselves singular, become tire- 
some and ridiculous in their melancholy. 

Writers of the moi^t splendid genius of the age, 
have consecrated their talents to celebrate melancholy; 
not that melancholy which has a smile of profound 
sensibility, but that which has been cradled in tombs, 
and which holds out to ua the full draught of sadsees. 
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There is something in these heart-rending Bcenea^' 
these lugubrious spectacles, which the age seeks with- i 
avidity. A writer, whose talent tends to render his 
errors seducing, has taken pleasure in viewing thsr ] 
Christian religion as opening an inexhaustible source' ] 
of melancholy. It seems to exalt his mind, most of 
all, when it presents itself to him under a funereal 
aspect. 

He paints religion as born in the forests of Horeb 
and Sinai, for ever surrounded with a formidable 
gloom, and offering to our adorations a God who died' 
for men. He describes the invasion of the barbarians,' 
the persecutions of the first believers, cloisters arising, 
from deep and dark groves, and melancholy continually' 
receiving new accessions from the austere rules im-, ^ 
posed upon the pious inmates. 

" There," said he, " the tenants of these religious | 
seclusions dug their own tombs by the light of the' 
moon, in the cemeteries of their own cloisters. Their 
couch was a coffin. Some of them occasionally wan- 
dered away to sojourn among the ruins of JVlemphia 
and Babylon, striking the chords of the harp of David, 
surrounded by beasts of prey. Some condemned 
themselves ^to perpetual silence. Others sung a con- 
tinual hymn, echoing the sighs of Job, the lamentations 
of Jeremiah, or the penitential songs of the prophet 
king. Their monasteries were bwilt on sites the most 
savage, on the summits of Lebanon, in the deep forests 
of Gaul, or on the crags of the British shores. How 
sad the knell of the religious bells, heard at the noon 
of night, must have sounded when calling the vestals 
to their vigila and prayers ! The sounds, as they 
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swelled and died awiiy, mingled the last strains 
of the hymns with the distant dashing of the waves. 
How profound must have been the meditations of 
the Bolitary, who, from hia grated window, indulged 
in revery, as his eye wandered over the illimitable sea, 
perhaps agitated with a tempest ! What a contrast 
hetween the fury of the waves, and the calm of his 
retreat! The expiring cries of men are heard, as they 
dash upon the rocks at the foot of the asylum of peace. . 
Infinity stretches out on one side of their cell ; and, 
on the other, the slab of a tomb alone separates be- 
tween eternity and life. All the different forms of 
misfortune, remembrance, manners, and the scenes 
of nature, concnrred to render the Christian religion 
the genius of melancholy." 

Can it he thought, for a moment, possible that 
sighs without end, the love of deserts, and the hope oj 
the tomb, are all the consolations that this divine re- 
ligion is calculated to bring to the heart of man ? 
Such an error could only have had its origin in an 
unregulated imagination. The Christian religion, 
though pensive and serious, is not sad. Less bril- 
liant, less imaginative than paganism, less friendly to 
pleasure, she is far more favourable to happiness. 

My opinion, in regard to the legitimate tendency of 
religion, is not only different, bnt directly opposite. 
A pure religion must produce tranquillity, confidence, 
and joy. It is departure from religious views which 
are true and just, that is followed by a vague sadness, 
gloom, and despondency. 

These funereal, and yet eloquent paintings, traced 
with the enthusiasm of melancholy, must have had the 
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effect to increase the number of men of atrabilariuus 
temperament, weary of the world, and tired of them- 
selves. Were it true, that the Christian religion in- 
spired an insatiate craving for funereal reveries, far 
from considering it as I do — divine, I should estimate 
it anti-social. The true friends of the Christian re- 
ligion, always paint it as it is — more powerful than even 
human misery; giving clothing to the naked, bread to 
the hungry, an asylum to the sick, a peaceful home to 
the returning prodigal, and a mother to the orphan ; 
wiping away the tears of innocence with a celestial 
hand, and filling the eyes of the culpable and contrite 
with tears of consolation. Let pious thankfulness, 
and a calm courage, which even death cannot shake, 
environ its modest heroes. Let its martyrs he those 
of charity and toleration ; — the protestant opening an 
asylum to catholic, falling under the fanatical fury of 
his brethren ; and when bloody and impious mandates 
order the massacre of protestants, the catholic shelter- 
ing them in his mansion. Such was the spirit of 
Erasmus; such of the divine Fenelon ; such of William 
Penn, and a few tolerant lights that have gleamed 
through ages of persecution and darkness. Such are 
the men whose disciples we desire to multiply. Let 
us cease to incorporate melancholy errors and gloomy 
follies with the religion of peace, confidence, and hope. 
Eloquence was imparted for a nobler use. 



LETTER XXII. 



BKLIGtOUS SENTIMENTS. 



The philosophy of happiness must find its ultimate 
requisite in the hopes of religion. Man must be per- 
suaded that hia present life has relation to a never 
ending future, and that an eternal providence watches 
over the universe, before be will abandon himself with 
a tranquil confidence to those irresistible laws by which 
he is borne along. He then marches towards the 
future, as he would confidently follow a guide of tried 
prudence and fidelity, in a dark path.** 

In the fever and tumult of worldly pleasures and 
pursuits, the voice of wisdom has little chance to be 
heard; and it seems necessary that misfortune should 
have forced the mind in upon itself, before we become 
iucltned to find resources in religion. Then we invoke 
thia sublime and consoling power, and like the friend 
that avoids our prosperity and our festivals, but re- 
turns to cheer our misfortunes, this celestial friend is 
at hand to offer her sustaining succour. We may 
class all those pleasures as noxious, which will not 
associate with this august visitant. Even in our pe- 
riods of happiness, if we pause for the reflection of a 
moment, we find the need of immortality. All the 
generous and tender affections acquire a new charm, in 
alliance with religious ideas, in the same manner as 
objects, beautiful in themselves, receive a new lustre 
when a pure light is thrown upon them. Filial piety 
becomes more touching in those children who pray 
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with fervour for the preservation of the life of a 
mother. Let a pious courage guide the sistei' oEil 
charity, and she becomes the angel of consolation, ae 
she visits the abodes of misery. Even virtue itself 
does not receive its celestial impress, except in alliance 
with religious sentiments. A few of the higher philo- 
sophers amongthe great ancients, and Fenelon, Newton, 
Milton, and a few other men of immortal name, saw 
the "Divinity as he is, and contemplated the perfect 
model of his infinite perfections. Their efforts tended 
to cooperate with the divine views of order and har- 
mony, in constantly direcliiig human actions and 
thoughts towards good. Tlie beautiful system of the 
gospel has the same simplicity of object; and its ten- 
dency to honour and meliorate humanity, is directed 
by the highest wisdom. Sentiments which give to all 
our faculties a direction, fertilize genius as well a.s 
virtue. High models, in any walk of mind, will never 
be produced in a world whose inhabitants believe in 
nothing bnt matter, fortuitous combinations, and the 
annihilation of our being. Apostles of atheism ! your 
dreary creed throws an impenetrable gloom upon the 
universe, and dries the source of all high thoughts.. 
The advocates of these views vaunt the necessity of 
proclaiming the truth. 1, too, am the fearless advocate 
of the truth, and have no dread of its results. But 
could I be persuaded that religious hopes were un- 
founded, I should be tempted to renonnce my cou- 
fidence in truth itself; and no longer to inculcate the 
necessity of loving and seeking to propagate it. It i» 
by the light of this divine torch, that real sages have.'] 
desired to investigate religion. Were it possible thafr 4 
p3 
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the elevated and consoling ideas which religion offers, 
could be baseless anditbsurd chimeras, error and truth 
would be so confounded, that there would no longer 
remain any discriminating sign by which to distinguiuh 
the one from the other. Atheists boast that they are 
the only frank and hardy antagonists of superstition. 
They are its most effectual allies. The superstitious 
have brought forth the atheists, and the atheists have 
re~produced the superstitious ; as, in revolutions, re- 
sistance produces fury, and that multiplies resistance, 

I have known excellent men, apparently earnest and 
docile inquirers for truth, who have desired in vain to 
establish in their mind these consoling convictions. — 
Their understanding refused to respond to the wish Of 
their hearts. 

Why can I not impart this happy conviction to their 
understanding ? My subject precludes reasoning, and 
I only know arguments that are very simple; but I 
think with Bacon, that it needs quite as much cre- 
dulity to adopt the opinion of atheists, as to yield faith 
to all the reveries of the Talmud or the Koran. The 
more profoundly I attempt to investigate the doctrines 
of infidelity, and consider every thing that surrounds 
Hie, as resulting from the combinations of chance, the 
play of atoms, the efforts of brute matter, the more 
my inquiries are involved in darkness. I strive in vain 
to give to any hypothesis of atheism, the honest sem- 
blance of probability. Matter cannot reflect upon the 
order which its different parts require. Neither can 
thoee parts interchange reason and discussion. Neither 
an atom, nor a globe can say to others of their class, 
" Such are the courses in which we must move." 
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Let u9 Bimplify difficulties as much as possible, and 
admit that matter has always existed ; let us even sup- 
pose motion essential to it; a supreme intelligence is 
none the less necessary to the harmony of the universe. 
Without a governor of worlds, I can only conceive a 
nihility or chaos. 

From the sublimest of all thoughts, there is a God, 
flow all the truths which my heart desires. The beau- 
tiful superstructure of Chriatiauity, results, as a corol- 
lary, or ultimate inference, from this consoling axiom. 
The system which rejects the soul's immortality, is 
equally absurd ■with that of atheism. Of the different 
arguments against the being of a God, the most strik- 
ing one is that which is drawn from the evils which 
prevail on the earth. The first thought of every man 
of sensibility, is, that had he the power to make a 
world, he would banish misery from it, and so arrange 
the order of things, as that existence should be, to all 
conscious beings, a succession of moments, each 
marked by happiness. But infirmities, vices, misery, 
sorrow, and death pursue us. How reconcile the 
misery of the creation, with the power and beneficence 
of the Creator ? How resolve this strange problem ? 
How explain this revolting contradiction ? Immor- 
tality is the only solution of the enigma of life." 

A whimsical combination of deism and materialism 
forms, at present, the most widely diffused system 
among the unbelieving. They have imagined a God 
possessing only physical power, and contemplating the 
movement of his innumerable worlds, alike indifferent 
to crime and virtue. He beholds with the same care- 
teBEness tjie generations that pass, and those that 
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succeed ; and sees deliverers and tyrants alike con- 
founded in their fall. Admit the truth of such dogmas, 
and the conceptions of a religious man would possess 
more expansion and sublimity than the views of the- 
Eternal. Socrates, without the illumination of the 
gospel, could have taught them better. Surrounded 
by his weeping disciples, he points them beyond the 
tomb, to the places where the sage at last respires 
freely; and where the misfortuiiea and inequalities of 
earth are redressed. In painting these itlueions of 
hope, |if they are vain, the sage has conceived in his 
dreams, an equity superior to that of the infinite Being. 
Let us dare to maintain that the feeble children of clay 
have a right to entertain ideas of order and desert, 
more just than those of the Creator, or admit that the 
heart, made capable of the desire of another life, is 
destined to enjoy it. 

The destiny of all the inferior orders that surround 
us, appears to terminate upon the earth. Ours alone 
is evidently not accomplished here. The animals, 
exempt from vice, incapable of virtue, experience, in 
ceasing to live, neither hopes nor regrets. They die 
without the foresight of death. Man, in the course of 
an agitated life, degrades himself by follies and vices, 
or honours himself by generous and useful actions. 
Remembrances, loves, ties, in countless forms, twine 
about his heart. He Is torn, in agony, from beings 
for whom he has commenced an affection that he feels 
might be eternal. Persecuted for his virtue, proscribed 
for his wisdom and courage, calumniated for his most 
conscientious acts, he turns to heaven a fixed look of 
con&dence and hope. Has be nothing to perform 
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beyond death ? Has the author of nature forgotten 
his justice, only in completing his most perfect work ? 

Our immortality is a necessary consequence of the 
existence of God. Let us not wander astray in vain 
discussions which, with our present faculties, we can 
never master — such as relate to the nature of the soul. 
My hopes, my convictions, rest not upon a cloudy, 
metaphysical argument. Neither can the proud treatise 
of a HOphistj weaken, nor the puerile dialectics of a 
pedant increase it. It is enough for me that there is a 
God. Virtue in misfortune, must have hopes which 
do not terminate with the tomb. Tlie sublime incul- 
cation of Socrates, was, " Preserve confidence in 
death." But recompense in another existence, sup- 
poses merit; and merit requires liberty. 

Is man free ? We can reduce this question which 
has been so much vexed, and so often obscured, to 
terms of entire simplicity. It has been moat forcibly 
presented by Hobbea, the vile apostle at once of 
atheism and despotism, who seems to have striven to 
unite the most pernicious doctrines with an example 
which merits execration. "Two objects," he remarks, 
" attract us in opposite directions. As long as they 
produce impressions nearly equal, our mind, in a 
state of uncertainty, vacillates from the one to the 
other ; and M'e believe that we are deliberating. 
Finally, one of the objects strikes us with a stronger 
impression than the other. We are dra^vn towards it; 
and we believe that it is because we will it. Thus, 
man, always passive, yields to the strongest and most 
vivid sensation. Free actions would be an effect with- 
out a cause." Admirable reasoning! What other 
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freedoni could I wish, than to prefer what seems to 
me the most desirable ? Let the disciples of Hobbes 
instruct me how they would choose that man shoulil 
determine, in order to be conscious of liberty? Would 
they wish him to choose the object that is repugnant 
to him ? This is too evidently absurd. Should he 
vacillate in indifference between the one object and the 
other? This would be to sink into an existence of 
perfect apathy, without reason or will. Man has all 
the liberty of which such a being is capable ; all, in 
fact, which he could desire. 

How puerile are these metaphysical subtleties, when 
employed upon moral truths !^ What a monster would 
man become on the system of the fatalists ! What is 
that system worth, the consequences of which cannot 
be admitted ? If we act under the inevitable empire of 
fatalism, why is he who proclaims this doctrine, in- 
dignant at the thought of crime ? Does be contem- 
plate Socrates and his executioners with the same ap- 
probation ? — Will he regard with the same feeling 
Antoninus dictating pious lessons to his son, and Nero 
assassinating his mother ? Will he estimate as alike 
meritorious a persecuted Christian praying for his 
enemies, and the monarch ordering the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew ? Do such contrasts offend us f And 
why? According to the system of fatalism, the good 
ought to inspire us with less interest than the wicked. 
A blind fatality awards to the virtuous that pure plea- 
sure that is uiseparably connected with good actions. 
They receive a high reward without any merit ; while 
the others are a prey to remorse, and the incessant 
object of public hatred and abhorrence. If they are 
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innocent, as on the principles of fatalism they must be, 
how ought we to mourn over them, and pity them ! 
What purpose can these doctrines serve ? He who 
advocates them, is conscious of impulses to do good, 
and deliberates upon alternatives in the courses which 
honour and duty call him to pursue. His principles, 
then, are contradicted by the voice of his own heart. 
When he has committed a fault, it declares to him 
that he might have chosen a contrary part. — When he 
has done a virtuous action, it inspires emotions of joy, 
which render him conscious that he is a free agent. 
This voice within is anterior to all reasoning, and is in- 
capable of being invalidated as any other consciousness. 
Inexhaustible emotions of satisfaction spring from re- 
ligious hopes. Reanimated by them, I no longer see 
tears without consolation, nor fear an eternal adieu. — 
The tomb, though a fearful, is but a frail barrier, which 
separates us from those real joys, of which the plea- 
sures of a fugitive existence are but the shadow. 

Never would men have exchanged their natural con- 
victions, their internal aspirations, their instinctive 
hopes of immortality, for the lurid and deceptive glare of 
infidelity, if religious views had not been disfigured by 
being combined with the grossest errors and prejudices. 
Of these, there are two which every good man ought 
to strive to eradicate from all minds, and if it were 
possible, to purge from the earth. 

Tiie first causes us to behold in the divinity a menac- 
ing and implacable judge, constantly eager to execute 
vengeance. Monstrous conception ! Revolting error 1 
Infancy and old age, the two extremes of earthly ex- 
iatfluce, which, from their feebleness, call for our 
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most soothing cares, are those moat pcraecuted with 
this vile and fierce prejudice. A cruel superstition 
has selected these terrific ideas, these hon-ible im- 
ages, with which to besiege the bed of death, 
to light up the scene of agony — of parting and trem- 
bling apprehensions — with the flames of perdition. My 
bosom swells with mingled emotions, when I see any 
one attempting to darken the feeble and docile reason 
of a child with these sinister views. Pursued even in 
his dreams by these terrible menaces, before he knows 
the meaning of crime, he has already felt its torments. 
Astonishing infatuation ! It is in this aspect, that 
gloomy religionists have presented the compassionate 
and sustaining hope of the gospel. Instead of in- 
spiring sweet and consoling ideas, they have succeeded 
in filling innocence with remorse. 

The other prejudice is intolerance, or that spirit 
which causes us to view all persons guilty whose faith 
is different from ours. While religion enjoins it upon 
us to cover the faults of our kind with a veil of m- 
dulgence, intolerance teaches us to transform their 
opinions into crimes. Religion rears asylums for the 
unfortunate. Intolerance prepares scaffolds for all 
whom she chooses to denominate heretics. The one 
invokes ministers of charity, and the other, execu- 
tioners. The one wipes away tears, aiid the other 
sheds blood- 
Intolerance without power is simply ridiculous ; but 
becomes most odious when armed with authority. 
The cry of humanity is " Peace with all men." If 
any were excepted, it should be the intolerant. Even 
they merit no severer puDiahment, than the inflictions 
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of their own fury. They may attain to deliverance 
from remorse in their confident delirium, and may 
count their crimes as virtues, through the influence of 
self- blindness. But this strauge obliquity of the un- 
derstanding, this horrible intoxication, repels hap'- 
piness. Joy and peace must fly the soul of which 
this spirit has taken possession. 

In another life, the measure of our felicity in the 
mansions of the just, will be the happiness we have 
created for the beings around us in this fleeting ex- 
istence. A religious man constantly strives to render 
this, our terrestrial sojourn, more like the abode to- 
wards which his thoughts are elevated. His constant 
occupation is to mitigate suffering, banish prejudice 
and hatred, and calm the fury of party. All his rela- 
tions are those of peace and love. Intolerant men ! 
Who of your number, will hope to hear it said of him, 
in the retribution of the just, "Much has been forgiven 
him, because he has loved much ? " 
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OP THE RAPtDITT OF LIFE. 

In considering the different ages of life, the first 
sentiment I feel, is gratitude for the variety of plea- 
sures destined for us by nature. Thrice happy for us, 
if we knew how to taste the charms of all the situa- 
tiona through which we pass I Instead of this, we 
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^irat regret infancy, then youth, then mature age. The 
happy period is always that which is no more. 

It is a great folly to sadden the present, in looklDg 
back upon the past, as though it had been darkened 
by no shadow of a cloud. The sorrows which nature 
sends uh in infancy, resemble spring showers, the 
traces of which are effaced by a passing breeze. The 
pains and alarms of each age have been chiefly the 
work of men. Who cannot remember the violent 
palpitations which he felt, when, exposed to the search- 
ing eye of his companions, he went forward to excuse 
his not having prepared his task, his translation, or 
theme at school ? I have seen situations more perilous 
since that time, but no misfortunes have awakened 
«iorc bitterness, than the preference granted by the 
professor to the theme of another over mine, ITie 
beautiful age, for a frivolous being, is youth ; for the 
ambitious, maturity ; for the recluse, old age ; for a 
reasonable man, each age : for heaven has reserved 
peculiar pleasures for each. 

The second sentiment I experience in contemplating 
life, is, regret to see the moments so rapidly gliding 
away. Time flies, and days a'nd years steal away as 
rapidly as hours. Still, some complain of the burden 
of time, and endure cruel suffering from not knowing 
how to employ it. 

To prolong my days, I will neither ask the elixir of 
life from alchymists, nor precepts from physicians. A 
severe regimen tends to abridge life. Multiplied priva- 
tions give a sadness to the spirit, more noxious than 
tiie prescribed remedies are salutary. Besides, what is 
physical without moral life ; that is to say, improve- 
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inent and enjoyment ? PhysicianB vaunt the miraclea 
of abstinence and a careful regimen in the case of 
Comaro, the Venetian, who was born dying, and yet 
spun out the thread of life with so much care that he 
vegetated a century. To attain this result, he weighed 
his aliment, and marked every hour of the day, with 
the most minute exactness. Bacon cites the case, but 
jests upon a. man who believed himself living, because, 
in fact, he was not dead. 

Moderation, cheerfulness, and the happy employ- 
ment of time, furnish the best means of living as many 
days as nature permits ; and the regimen of philoso- 
phic moralists has an effect more certain than that of 
physicians.'^ 

Every one has observed that a year in youth pre- 
sents a long perspective ; and that the fmther we ad- 
vance in our career, the more the course of time seems 
to accelerate. Let us strive to investigate the causes 
which so modify our judgments, with a view, if it be 
possible, to avoid them. 

There is one inevitable cause— experience. At six- 
teen, what an illimitable prospective space is seen in 
the sixteen years that are to succeed ! The termina- 
tion of the latter period is lost to vision iu the future, 
as the commencement of the first years are effaced 
from the memory of the past. But, in touching the 
goal which seemed so distant, we have discovered a 
scale by which the mind's eye measures the future. 
Impatient youth, burning to overleap the interval 
which separates the object from the desires, strives to 
accelerate the tardy hours. In mature age, on the con- 
trary, seeing every day bringing us nearer the termioa- 
o3 
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tioQ of our career, we begin to regret the want of 
power to arrest the march of time. Thus our weakness 
baatens the flight which we degire to delay. Let us be 
less fearful of the uncertain future, and the hours will 
lose their desolating siviftnesa. 

Finally, iu our youth, all objects being new, produce 
the- vivid impression of novelty. Every instant is 
filled witli landmarks of memory, because in every in- 
stant a new sensation is produced, and a new link in 
the chain of the succession of ideas. As we advance 
in time, objects imperceptibly cease to excite .our 
curiosity. We pass by beautiful objects and striking 
events which once filled ua with transport or surprise, 
with a carelessness which fails to fix them in our 
memory. We return mechanically to the occupations 
of the preceding day, scarcely noting the transit of 
those monotonous periods which were rendered re- 
markable, neither by ennui nor pleasure. Let us avoid 
this mental carelessness, which gii-es new speed to the 
flight of time, and is so fatal to happiness. Friends of 
humanity, of literature, of the arts and true enjoyment, 
let lis preserve the mind in its freshness, the imagina- 
tion in its youthful brilliancy. Let us thus arrest the 
happy moments ; and let us preserve the enthusiasm 
of youth enlightened by the taste of mature age, for 
everything which merits our admiration." 

If we desire that our days should not be abridged, we 
must love retreat. The immediate result of this shelter 
is to keep off a crowd of officious and indolent people. 
There are those who would not think of taking our 
money, and who yet will steal hours and days from us 
without scruple. They seem not to realize the value 
of these fractions of time, which are the material of life. 
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But while the idle rob us of hours, we ourselves 
sacrifice years. A great portion of our race, deafened 
by the clamour of the passions, agitated by feverish 
dreams, are scarcely conscious of existence ; and, 
awakening for a moment, at death, regret that they 
have been long on the earth, and yet have not lived, 
A few others, after having been long swept onward 
by the torrent, taught at last by experience, resist, 
land, and fix their sojourn far from the tumult ; and, 
finally, begin to taste the pleasant consciousness of 
existence. Why not prolong these final hours to the 
utmost ? If our pursuits interdict us from the inde- 
pendent command of our time, we may, at least, con- 
secrate portions of every evening to retreat, in order 
to review the past, pause on the present, and prepare 
for the future. Thus, making every day count in 
accumulating the pleasant stores of memory, we add it 
to the happy days of the past, and no longer allow 
life to vanish like a dream. 

It is, more than all, in converse with ourselves that 
we give a right direction to the mind, elevation to the 
soul, and gentleness and firmness to the character. 
Life is a book in which we every day read a page. 
We ought to note down every instructive incident that 
passes. 

The admirable Marcus Aurelius took delight in con- 
verse with himself; and learned to find enjoyment in 
the present, by extracting from the past, lessons for 
the future. I never fail to he affected when I read the 
account which he gives of all those persons whose 
cares had concurred to form his character and his 
q3 
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maaners, " I learned," saya he " of my grandfather 
Verus, to be gentle and complaisant. 

" The reputation which my father left, and the 
memory of his good actions, which has been preserved, 
taught me modesty. My mother formed me to piety, 
taught me to be liberal, and not even to meditate, still 
less to do a wrong. 

" I owe it to my governor that I am patient of 
labour, indulge few wants, know how to work with 
my own hands, meddle witli no business that does not 
concern me, and give no encouragement to informers. 

" Diognetus taught me not to be amused with fri- 
volities, to yield no credit to charlatans and enchanters, 
and to have no faith in conjurations, demons, and 
superstitions of that sort. I learned of him to permit 
every one to speak to me with entire freedom, and to 
apply myself wholly to philosophy. 

" Rusticus made me perceive that I needed to cor- 
rect my manners, that I ought to avoid the pride of 
the sophists, and not use effort to inspire the people 
with admiration of my patience and austerity of life ; 
to be always ready to pardon those who had offended 
me, and to receive them kindly whenever they were 
disposed to resume their former intercourse. 

" I learned of ApoUonius to be at the same time 
frank and firm in my designs, to follow no guide but 
my reason, even in the smallest matters, and to be 
always composed, even under the most acute sufferings. 
By his example I was instructed, that it is possible to 
he at once severe and gentle. 

" SextUB taught me to govern my house as a good 
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father, to preserve a simple gravity without affectation, 
to attempt to divine and anticipate the wishes and 
necessities of my friends; to endure, with calmness 
and patience, the ignorant and presumptuous who 
speak without thinking what they say; and to sustain 
relations of kindness with all. 

" I learned from Alexander, the grammarian, in 
disputation, to use no injurious words is reply to my 
antagonist. 

" Fronto taught me to know that kings are sur- 
rounded by the envious, by knaves, and hypocrites. 

" Alexander, the Platonist, instructed me never to 
say or to write to any person interceding for my in- 
terest, ' 1 have had no time to attend to your alfairs ;' 
nor to allege, as an excuse, ' I have been overwhelmed 
with business ;' but to be always prompt to render all 
those good offices which the bonds of society demand. 

" I owe to my brother Severus, the love which I 
have for truth and justice. From him I derived the 
desire to govern my states by equal laws ; and to 
reign in suCh a manner as that my subjects might 
possess perfect liberty. 

" 1 thank the Divinity for having giveu me virtuouB 
ancestors, a good father, a good mother, a good sister, 
good preceptors, and good friends j in a word, all the 
good things I could have desired."^" 

A crowd of useful thoughts cannot but flow from 
such self- con verse. Hold every day one of these soli- 
tary conversations with yourself. This is the way in 
which to attain the highest relish of existence ; and, 
if I may so say, to cast anchor in the river of life. 
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LETTER XXIV. 



ON DEATH. 



If we were to allow ourselves to express the wish 
that we might never die, an absurd wish, which, per- 
haps, every man has sometimes indulged, a moralist 
might say, " Suppose it were granted, where would 
be the end of dissension, hatred, revenge ? Where 
would the victim whom injustice pursues, find an 
asylum and repose?" To all this it is sufficient to 
reply, that if we accuse nature for having subjected us 
to the penalty of death, we have not less reason to 
accuse her for having often rendered death desirable, 
aa a relief from greater evils. Instead of showing 
herEelf so niggardly in bestowing happy moments, 
why did she not spare humanity the evils that render 
death a comparative release. 

There are, aa I believe, more solid reasons to justify 
nature in rendering death an inevitable allotmenL 
When, undertaking to reform the universe in my day 
dreams, I render our earthly existence eternal, I find 
no difhculty in imagining all the evils which afflict us 
removed. But I strain my imagination to no purpose, 
to give form and reality to those pleasures wliich shall 
be adequate to replace those which this new order of 
things cannot admit. Suppose that it were no longer 
necessary that generation should succeed generation ; 
and that death were banished from the earth. The 
same beings, without hopes or fears, would always 
cover its surface. No more loves j no more parental 
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tenderness ; no more filial piety ! Flattering hopes 
forsake the bosom along with enchanting remem- 
brances. All those affections which give value to life, 
owe their existence to death.*" 

Our prejudices transform death into a terrible spectre, 
accompanied by frightful dreams. The dark andanti- 
Bocial doctrine, that we were placed on the earth for 
the punishment of exile, and that we ought never to 
intermit our contemplation of the grave, was imagined 
by hypocrites, who preached to others contempt of the 
world, that they might appropriate it to themselves. A 
wise man sees in existence a gift which he ought not to 
sacrifice. Inlearning howto live, he instructs himself 
how to diei 

We must sometimes look Death in the face to judge 
how we shall be able to sustain his approach,*' It is 
not necessary often to repeat this stern examination 
which presents gloomy ideas, even to minds the moat 
disciplined. Another manner of contemplating the final 
scene, offers alt the useful results of the first, and pre- 
sents nothing affiicting. It consists in observing the 
influence which death ought to exercise over life. This 
term, unknown, but always near, should render our 
duties more sacred, our affections rapte tender, our 
pleasures more vivid. In noting the rapidity of the 
flight of time, a wise man seizes upon those ideas 
which disturb the hours of the multitude, to enhance 
the charm of his own thoughts. It was not without an 
aim that certain of the ancient philosophers placed in 
their festal hall a death's head decked with rosea. 

Those who say that death is nothing, may be 
thought to affect the semblance of courage. They 
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Epeak, in fact, only one of the simplest truths. The 
term, death, is the sign of a purely negative idea ; and 
denotes an instant impossible for thought to measure. 
It is not yet death, or it is past j and there is no in- 
terval. 

Without doubt, the circumstances which precede it 
are extremely afflicting. Sudden deaths ought to cost 
ua fewer tears than any others. Yet we hear it re- 
peated, with a sigh, "the unfortunate sufferer lingered 
but a few hours." Was not that space sufficiently 
long when the moments were counted by agony ? Let 
us not tinge our views by the colouring of egotism ; 
and we shall perceive in this prompt departure, two 
motives for consolation ; that the deceased, whom we 
regret, saw not the long approach of death in advance ; 
and that, in meeting it, he experienced a brief pang^. 
Such an end is worthy of envy, and is the last benefit 
of heaven. 

So died my father, the best of fathers, whom every 
one recognized by his force of character, hia gentle- 
ness and serenity. He did not dazzle, either by his 
vivacity of mind, or the variety of his acquirements. 
But he so said the simplest things as to render 
tbem the best. During sixty-five years he shared the 
pains of others, but never added to them. One day, 
having experienced unaccustomed fatigue, he retired 
early, and a few moments after, slept in death. Such 
a death, witliout pain and alarm, was worthy of a life 
so pure, that to render him happy in the life to come, 
it would be only necessary to leave him the remem- 
brance of what he had been and what he had done 
upon earth. 
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r recognized by numberless observing physi- 
cians, is, that the last agony of a good man is rarely 
violent. It is probable, that in regard to all forms of 
death, mankind generally entertain the most erroneous 
conceptions. The vulgar, naturally embracing ideas 
that terrify them, believe that the dissolution of our 
earthly being is accompanied by all conceivable 
torments. It is probable, on the contrary, that, ia 
entering upon eternal repose, we experience sensations 
analogous to those of a wearied man who feels the 
sweet influence of sleep stealing gently upon him. 

These sensations, it is true, can be imagined to be- 
long only to the last moments. Cruel maladies may 
precede them. But it would seem that nature in- 
variably employs some means to mitigate the evils 
which she inflicts. Among mortal diseases, those 
which are severely painful are equally rapid; while 
those which are slow in their progress are compara- 
tively free from pain. They allow the patient time to 
accustom himself to the idea of his departure. It is 
common for those who die in this way to close their 
career in the indulgence of dreamy and melancholy 
musings, solacing themselves alternately by resignation 
and hope. 

A spectacle, touching to the heart, and, unhappily 
too common, is presented in the case of a fair and 
florid young woman struck with a pulmonary malady. 
Absolute unconsciousness of danger often accompanies 
this cruel disease to the last moment. We are per- 
fectly aware that the patient cannot survive the coming 
winter. We hear her pantingly discuss the projects 
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which she expects to execute with her companions 
when health and spring shall return. The contrast of 
her daily increasing debility with her gentle gaiety, 
and of her future projects, with the rapid approach of 
death, makes the heart bleed. Eveiy one is pained 
for her but herself. The hectic fever imparts a kind 
of joyous inspiration ; and nature, to absolve itself for 
inflicting death on one so young, leads her to her last. 
hour in tranquil security. Death is to her as a sleep. 

It is certain that physical sufferings are not those 
which infuse the utmost bitterness into this last cup. 
The gloomy thoughts with which death is invested are 
excited much more keenly by those affections wliich 
attach us to earth and our kind. We may well hold 
the understanding of those ambitious persons in dis- 
dain, who instruct us, that when they have finished 
their vast projects, their days sliall thenceforward glide 
in peace and serenity. Death uniformly surprises 
them, tormenting themselves in the pursuit of their 
shadows. Others, with less shew of stupidity, repine 
because death strikes them reposing upon their plea- 
sures. Their groans are caused by having forgotten 
the rapidity and evanescence of their joys. They had 
not known how to give them an additional charm in 
saying, " we possess them but for a day." 

But suppose we regret neither ambitious projects nor 
transient pleasures, may we not wish to live longer for 
our children ? I attempt not to inculcate an impracti- 
cable or exaggerated system. There is a situation in 
which death is fearful. There is a period in which it 
would seem aa if man ought not to die. It c 
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when one has become a parent, and terminates when 
his sustaining hand is no longer indispensable to his 
family. 

If nature call us to quit life before this epoch, all 
consolations resemble the remedies which palliate the 
pfuns of the dying, without possessing efficacy to re- 
move them. Still M'e dare not so outrage nature as to 
believe that there can exist a situation in which a good 
man can find no alleviation for his sorrows. In quit- 
ting a life which he would wish to retain longer for 
the happiness of those most dear to him, he may derive 
force and magnanimity from the thought that he owes 
it to himself, to leave an example of courage and 
decent dignity in the last act ; that he may show the 
influence of piety, resignation, the hope of a good man, 
and the discipline of that philosophy which forbids its 
disciple to struggle against the inevitable lot. 

The approach of death always brings associations of 
gloom when it comes in advance of old age, to destroy 
the tender affections. In the slow and natural course 
of years, it is an event as simple, as little to be depre- 
cated, as the otlier occurrences of life. Alas ! during a 
short sojourn, we see those who were most dear, con- 
tinually falling around us. We soon retain a less 
number with us than exist already in another world. 
The family is divided. I am not surprised that it be- 
comes a matter of indifference to a wise man to rem^n 
with his present friends, or go and rejoin those that 
are absent. 

As long as our children have need of our support, 
we resemble a traveller charged with business of ex- 
treme importance. As soon as these cares become 
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useless, we resemble him who travels at leisure and 
chance ; and who takes up his lodging for the night 
wherever the setting sun surpiises him. For me, I see 
the second epoch drawing near. If I reach it, 1 shall 
bless heaven for having awarded me a sufficient number 
of years, and for having diffused over them ao few 
pains. 

Let us not charge that man with weakness who, 
when on the eve of departure for distant and untravel- 
led countries, is perceived to impart the intonation and 
tenderness of sorrow to his adieus. Ought we to exact 
more of him whom death is about to conduct to that 
*' undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveller 
returns!" I would not seem to affect an austere and 
unnatural courage ; but whenever delivered from the 
only heart-rending agony, I will hope and strive to pre- 
serve sufficienttranquillityof mindto impress the senti- 
ment on those I love, that we ought, with becoming 
dignity, to submit ourselves to the immutable laws of 
nature ; that complaint is useless, and murmuring un- 
just; and that it becomes us, with transient but sub- 
dued emotion, to say, as we receive the final embrace, 
" May we meet again ! " 



LETTER XXV. 



CONCLUSION OP "DBOZ SPR I. ABTD ETRK HKIURKITSE. 



I SHALL have attained my purpose if these sketches 
should produce any degree of conviction that man, in 
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exercising his facultieB, cau mitigate his pains and 
multiply his pleasures, aad, consequently, should serve 
as the outlines of a plan for reducing the pursuit of 
happiness to an art. I am aware that no view could 
be offered more contrary to the prevalent opinions in 
society. The morose aud the frivolous make common 
cause to attack it. To them the very idea seema ab- 
surd ; and the most indulgent among them question 
the good faith of him who announces it.^ 

To such grave and learned authorities, and more, 
even to the general suffrage against it, 1 might dare to 
oppose counterbalancing authorities. From Socrates 
to Franklin, I see philosophers who have been per- 
suaded that man may be directed in the art, and in- 
structed in the science of happiness; and that bis 
faculties may be enlarged to pursue it. Who are the 
men that have entertained this persuasion ? The very 
elite of the human race. Was each individual of 
them surrounded by those happy circumstances which 
would naturally inspire the same phUosophy ? They 
were persons who had experienced all the conditions 
of life. As if nature had studied to prove, by great 
examples, that our happiness depends upon our reason 
more than upon our circumstances, Epictetus lived in 
chains, and Marcus Aurelius on a throne. 

We justly render homage to the Greek philosophers. 
Is their glory founded on their physics, long since 
known to be full of errors, or their metaphysics, often 
puerile ? Upon neither ; but they have merited the 
veneration of ages by indicating principles, the practice 
of which would render us better and more happy. 

Which of the sciences did the admirable Socrates 
s2 
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chiefly esteem ? The single one which teaches ub how 
to live as we ought. Let it not be eaid that I substi- 
tute one science for another ; and that Socrates taught 
morals, and not my pretended science of happiness. 
With the Greeks, morals had a perfectly definite end. 
Their philosophens held ail their teaching subservient 
to conducting their disciples to happiness. Illustrious 
men ! we disdain their maxims, but still revere their 
names. What fruit have we obtained from the boasted 
light and improvement of the age ? We speak with 
enthusiasm of those sciences which they judged frivo- 
lous ; and we treat as chimerical those studies which 
they judged alone worthy of human nature. 

Suppose it had been said to these philosophers, 
" You will never reform the human race ; and, instead 
of profitless dreams about wisdom and happiness, you 
ought to desist from subjects so futile, and consecrate 
your vigils to sciences more worthy to occupy your 
thoughts." Would they not have smiled with pity 
upon such counsel ? Had they deigned to reply, would 
they not have said, " We are well aware that we shall 
not purify the heart of the wicked of its pride, envy, 
cupidity ; but shall we derive no glory from having 
confirmed some good men in their career ? In the 
midst of storms we felt our energies invigorated as we 
perceived that our spirits were in accordance with 
theirs. However feeble may have been the influence 
of our writings, affront not humanity by supposing 
that ours, however partial may have been their circula- 
tion, will, nowhere, find minds worthy to profit by 
them. Perhaps they will kindle the holy love of virtue 
in some of those who may read them in the youthful 
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3ige of unsophisticated and generous resolutions. Few, 
who read, will practise our doctrine in all its extent. 
Almost every one will be indebted to it for some 
solitary principles. It ia possible we may never have 
numerous disciples. But we shall have some in all 
countries and in all time. It is a truth that ought to 
satisfy us, that such discussions are based neither 
upon exaggeration nor revery. The science of happi- 
ness would indeed be chimerical if we expected that it 
would impart the same charms to all predicaments in 
which our lot might cast us. Instead of indulging 
such visionary hopes, if these discussions dissipate 
the errors which veil the true good from our eyes, if 
we learn to bring together all the easy and innocent 
pleasures, and to render the painful moments of life 
more rapid, we have been taught an art which it is 
possible to demonstrate and improve to an indeBnite 
extent." 

Does this art appear dif&cult ? Let any one be 
named which it exacts no effort to acquire. Will it 
be thought that it cannot become of general utility ? 
Will professors, of the highest reputation, cease to 
teach eloquence because they do not form as many 
orators as they have pupils ? The more maturely I 
have reflected upon the art in question, the more 
clearly I am convinced that it may be assimUated to 
the other arts. It differs from them only in its 
superior importance. The interest and attention that 
all the rest merit should be measured only by their re- 
lation, more or less direct, to this first of all arts. To 
settle the utility of any science, law, enterprise, or 
a3 
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action, I know no better measure than to note its in- 
fluence on human happiness. 

If moral lessons leave but a transient influence, it 
may be attributed to two principal causes ; the weak- 
ness of our nature, and the contagion of example, A 
third belongs to those who teach us the doctrine of 
morals, and is found in their exaggeration of their 
doctrine. 'JThey elevate the altar of wisdom upon 
steep mountains ; and discourage our first steps, by 
proclaiming the painful efforts necessary to scale them. 
From the sadness of the ministers of the worship, it 
would not be inferred, that the divinity of the place 
was liberal in dispensing pure pleasures, bright hopes, 
oblivion of pain, and remembrances almost aa pleasant 
as either. 

It is a fatal error to imagine that it ia useful to ex- 
aggerate the doctrine of morals. To do this, fails not 
to excite disgust towards the precepts inculcated. 
Men, that have been deceived upon these points, as 
soon as they judge for themselves, in their impatience 
to shake off the yoke of prejudices, are tempted to 
reject principles the most wise with those errors by 
which they have been misled. That we may be heard 
and followed, let us be true. Let us present, with 
force, the evils which the abuse of our faculties brings 
upon our short career. — Let us avow with equal frank- 
ness, that we commit an egregious mistake, if we re- 
fuse, or neglect to draw from our faculties all the ad- 
vantages in our power, to embellish life. 

The doctrme of morals is a phrase that has been 
often employed to designate the prop^ation of false 
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and extravagant principles. For this phrase, which is 
too worn out, and of equivocal import, Giippose we 
substitute a definition, which will clearly indicate 
the end towards which morals ought to be directed. 
Morals is that which teaches the art of happiness. If 
it be not so, the foundation of ethics is a mere matter 
of convention, either useless or dangerous. 

Morals should be taught only as subservient to hap- 
piness. Austerity should be banished equally from 
the manner of teaching, and from the matter tliat is 
taught. — They are the useful teachers whose tender- 
ness of heart impels them rather to inspire virtue than 
to enjoin it ; and whose brilliant imagination enables 
them to offer wise principles under such pleasant forms 
aa charm the mind and awaken curiosity. If I were 
to point to one of the best works on morals, according 
to my judgment, I would name " The Ftcar of 
ffake^eld." To present a family struggling with 
every form of misfortune, and congtantl}' opposing 
resignation or courage to each, is to offer the sublimest 
painting that it is possible to execute. The concur- 
rence of genius and virtue could alone have conceived 
the idea. AD good men owe the tribute of gratitude 
and veneration to the memory of the author. 

The concurrent influence of public institutions and 
education would be necessary to render the general ' 
habits conformable to happiness. Books, the influence 
of which 1 certainly have not exaggerated, may be 
useful to men raised by the discipline of tlieir reasoii . 
above the multitude. That man is happy, who knows 
how to add good books to the number of his friends, 
who often retires from the world to enjoy their peace- 
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fill and instructive conversation, and alwaya bri^i 
baclc serenity, courage, and hope. 

Were the doctrine true, that it is impoesible to in- 
crease the happiness or diminish the evils of life, it is 
not perceived that it wo\i\d not still be necesaary to 
follow my principles. Preach this discouraging doc- 
trine to a good man, and you may afflict him, but will 
obtain no influence over his conduct. He will always 
strive to improve his condition, mitigate the sufferings 
that press upon him, and render men more compas- 
sionate and happy. Such noble efforts cannot be en- 
tirely lost. The pure intentions, the sincere wishes, 
which he forms for the good of his kuid, give to his 
miiid a pleasant serenity. It assures his own hap- 
piness to mediate the means of increasing that of 
others. 



LETTER XXVI. 



: CHOICE OP A 



The considerate Knight of La Mancha would not 
dismiss liis follower and friend to the government of 
Barataria, without a few more lost words, and without 
arming him for his high functions with a copious 
homily of counsels and admonitions. Before I leave 
you to the stern encounter of the painful emergencies 
of life, to unravel its intricacies, and settle its in- 
numerable perplexing and difficult alternatives, I do not 
mean to oppress your memory with the thousand and 
one particular directions, to meet every imaginable 
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occurrence with the right mode of conduct. Innumera- 
ble cases of perplexity will be continually occuring, 
that can only be settled by extempore judgment and 
prudence. I shall limit my counsels to a single one 
among the many questions of universal application^ 
each one of which presents a great variety of aspects 
and alternatives; questions of difficult solution for the 
young; and yet ou the right diapoaal of which depend 
their character, success, and happiness in life. Among 
the subjects to which I refer, are, the choice of a pro- 
fession — decision in regard to our plana and project* 
— the selection of our company — the dispositions with 
which we should regard the place assigned us in so* 
ciety — the deportment appropriate to gentlemen and 
ladies — the proper selection of books— the mode and 
place of worship, and what are the best evidences of 
true wisdom in character. The first of these is the 
only one upon which I shall offer you my remarks. 

In the choice of a profession, the first point to be 
consulted is our physical and mental temperament and 
endowment, or aptitude. That some arc constituted 
for sedentary and inactive pursuits, others to beat the 
anvil, follow the plough, or mount the reeling mast 
with a firm step in the uproar of a tempest ; some 
for the bar, others for the pulpit, and still others to be 
musicians, painters, poets, or engineers, I consider a 
truth so universally and obviously taught by observa- 
tion and experience, that I shall not deem it necessary 
to pause to prove it to such as woidd contest it. I am 
sufficiently informed that there are those who contend 
that all minds are formed equal and alike — and that 
all the after differences result from education and 
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circumatanceB. With them, Virgil and Byron had i 
constitutional aptitudes to poetry, and the same train- 
ing that gave Handel and Gluck their preeminence in 
music, would have imparted to any other mind equal 
skill. According to their system, L:t Place and Zerah 
Colburn were no earlier or more strongly inclined to 
mathematics, than other children. These sapient 
physiologists in descending to the animal tribes, ought 
to find, that web-footed animals had no natural apti- 
tude for water, the canine tribes for animal food, and 
the ruminating, to feed on grass and vegetables. I 
shall leave those who hold this dogma to retain it un- 
questioned so far as I am concerned ; and they will be 
obliged to leave me to mine, which is, that there are 
immense differences in the physical and mental con- 
stitution, differences which every enlightened patent 
discovers in his children from the very dawn of their 
faculties — differences which every inteliigent instructor 
notes in his pupils, as soon as he becomes intimately 
acquainted with them — differences which, to keen and 
close observation, distinguish more or less each in- 
dividual in the immense mass of society. No matter 
how much alike these persons are reared and trained ; 
the most striking diversities of endowment are often 
observed in members of the same family, reared and 
educated with all possible uniformity. This is, no 
doubt, a beautiful trait of that general impress of va- 
riety which providence has marked upon every portion 
of the animate and inanimate creation. Nature has 
willed, that not only men should possess an untiring 
diversity of form, countenance, and mind, but that not 
two pebbles on the shore, or insects in the air, should 
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be found precisely alike. The sign manual of the 
Creator on his works is a grand and infinite variety. 

The physiological inquiry whence these diiferences 
of temperament and aptitude arise, is one which be- 
longs to another subject ; though I have no wish to 
conceal my belief, that the fundamental positions of 
phrenology are as immovably founded in fact, and as 
certainly follow from observation, as the leading 
axioms of any physical science. It is enough for my 
present purpose, that the order of every form of 
flociety calls for an infinite variety of aptitude, talent, 
wid vocation, and that nature has furnished the re- 
quisite variety of endowment, adequately to meet those 
calls. 

The ancient system, still in use, goes on the sup- 
position, that all minds are originally alike; and that 
ail children are equally fit to be trained for each of the 
vocations. Hence we see tailors at the anvil, and 
blacksmiths on tbe shopboard, innumerable excellent 
ploughmen generating prose, and sleeping at the bar 
and pulpit, and ingenious fiddlers ruined as engineers; 
in a word, all that ludicrous disarrangement and 
seeming play at cross purposes, in virtue of which, 
men, who would have been borne by a strong current 
to the first place in the profession for whicli nature 
designed them, become dull and useless in another. 
A great part of the whole labour of instruction has 
thus been worse than thrown away. It has been the 
hard effort of poetic fiction, labouring the huge stone 
up an acclivity, to see it recoil and hear it thmider 
back again ; the effort to circumvent, and cross tbe ' 
purposes of nature. 
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It seems to me to be among the most responsible 
inquiries of a parent and a conscientious instructor, 
what pursuit or calling ia indicated for his child by 
his temperament and aptitude ? Tlie boy, who like 
Pope, even in childhood lisps in numbers, because the 
cumbers come, will probably be found to have not 
only an ear for the peculiar harmony of rhythm, but 
an inventive mind, stored with images, and a quick 
eye to catch the various phases of nature and society. 
If placed under favourable circumHtances, and judi- 
cious training, this child will become a poet, while 
ninety-nine in a hundred of those who make verses, 
could by no forcing of nature ever rise higher than 
rhymers. Thus may be detected the euihryo germs 
(rf temperament, endowment, and character, which 
give the undeveloped promise of the future orator, 
lawyer, mathematician, naturalist, mechanician, in a 
word, of the mind fitted to attain distinction in any 
walk in society. I am aware of the mistakes, which 
fond and doting parents are likely to make, in in- 
terpreting an equivocal, perhaps an accidental sally 
of the cherished cliild, to he a sure proof of genius and 
endowment. No judicious and intelligent parent will 
be in much danger of being led astray by fondness so 
weak and misguided. — Wherever real endowment ex- 
ists, it never fails to put forth continual indications. 
It is the elastic vigour of nature working at the root, 
to which no foolish partiality will be blind. 

It is true, that nature, equally beneficent in what 
she has granted, and what she has withheld, forms the 
million for the common duties and undistinguished 
employments ; stamps them at once with a charac- 
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teristic uniformity and variety ; and sends them forth 
with Bpecific adaptations, but not so strongly marked, 
as not to be mistaken with comparative impunity. 
Hence the ordinary pursuits and employments of life 
arc conducted with general success, notwithstanding 
these smaller mistakes in regard to endowment. 

Not so in those rarer instances, where she has seen 
&t to stamp the clear and strong impress of peculiar 
endowment and aptitude, in which the embryo poet, 
painter, mathematician, naturalist, and orator are indi- 
cated by such unequivocal signs, as cannot easily be 
overlooked, or mistaken by any competent judge. 
Hence, in the biography of most of those who have 
truly and greatly distinguished themselves, we are in- 
formed that the most ordinary people about them were 
perfectly aware of the harbingers of their future great- 
ness. I am confident, that to keen and faithful obser- 
vation these harbingers are as palpable in the germ, as 
in the development. To mistake in such a case, and 
not only to withdraw the youthful aspirant from the 
career to which nature beckons him, but to force him 
into one, in which every effort must be rowing against 
the stream, is to consign him to an Egyptian bondage, 
a slavery of the soul, by which many a spirit of firmer 
mould has been broken down, and lost to society, and 
others worse than lost, rendered the scourge and curse 
of all with whom their lot was cast. 

Such as have arrived at a maturity of reason and 
years, to have the responsibility of the choice of a pro- 
fession cast upon themselves, will infer, what are my 
views in regard to the first element, by which they 
ought to be directed. It involveti a previous question. 
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for what pursuit or calling their temperament, faculties, 
and powers best fit thera f By long and close observa- 
tion, pursued with a fidelity proportioned to its import- 
ance, by intent study of themselves, as called out by 
the changes of their health and prospects, the fluctua- 
tions of their spirits, their collisions with society, in all 
the contingencies that befall them, they can scarcely 
fail to form some conception of the peculiar cast of 
their powers, and the walk in life, for which their 
capabilities are best adapted. If they select wisely in 
this respect, habit and time will certainly render it the 
profession of their inclinations. 

As soon as the mind begins to survey the professions 
in regard to the honours, emolument, and success, which 
they respectively offer, there is great danger, lest imagi- 
nation, taking the place of reason, should look at the 
scene through a prism, and see all the chances of an 
illusive brilliancy of promise, which sober experience 
will be sure to disappoint. There are the immense 
promises of the law, alluring a crowd of aspirants and 
competitors, the greater portion of whom must fail to 
realize their expectations. There are the honours of the 
physician, binding him, by the strongest of all ties, to 
the confidence and affection of the families that employ 
him. He exercises the only profession that does not 
depend upon the caprice of fashion, or the vibrations 
of transient feeling. There is the ministry, with its 
time-honoured claims, its peculiar title to be admitted 
to the privacy of affection, sickness, and death, and its 
paramount capability of the highest forms of that only 
eloquence that swells and softens the heart, by coming 
home to men's business and bosoms. There is the 
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varied range, and the rapidly acquired fortunes of 
merchandize and commerce j the growing interest and 
importance of the new portico to a new order of nobility, 
manufactures. There is agriculture, always seen to be 
the most satisfactory and useful of employments, and 
now rapidly coming to be viewed in the tight of scien- 
tific investigation and of a liberal pursuit. To adjust 
and settle the respective views, which the judgment 
and imagination will take of the chances of these 
various pursuits, and their contiguity to love, marriage, 
wealth, and distinction, will be found to be no easy 
task. Sometimes one view will predominate — some- 
times another; and the mind appears like a pendulum 
vibrating between tbem. 

Reason presents one decisive view of the subject. All 
these chances — all these balances of advantage and dis- 
advantage have long since settled to their actual and 
natural level. If the law presents more tempting baits 
and more rich and glittering prizes, over-crowded com- 
petition, heart-wearing scramble, difficulty of rising 
above the common level, into the sun and air of distinc- 
tion, are appended, as inevitable weights, in the opposing 
scale. The advantages and disadvantages of all the 
professions are adjusted by the level of society, exactly 
in the same way. He who is guided in this inquiry by 
common sense, will Comprehend at a glance, that it is 
impossible, in the nature of things, to combine all the 
advantages and evade all the disadvantages of any one 
pursuit. No expectation more irrational and disap- 
pointing can be indulged, than to unite incompatible 
circumstances of happiness. The inquirer must reflect 
that such a pursuit connects a series of fortunate 
s 2 
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chances ; but there are the counterbalancing evils. Such 
another has a different series of both. It is folly to 
expect to form an amalgam of these immiscible ele- 
ments. Reason can expect no more than that we 
unite in the calling, finally fixed upon, as many fortu- 
nate circumstances as possible, and avoid, as far as may 
be, its inconveniences and evils. 
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Note 1, page 40. 

Thi history of circumstances under wbich I coroinencGd reading 
the book of M. Droz, lur P art d' Ure heureuie, the siihatance of 
the Grat chapter of wliiuh is gaea as above, will noi be irre- 
leranl, 1 irould hope, to you, if to othere. Il was a beautifiil April 
morning, and I had wandered away from the town, with the book 
\a my hand, among the hills. I inhaled a bland atmosphere thai 
just ruffled half-formed leaves, and shook from trees, shrubs, and 
flowers, the pearly drops, and the delicious aroma of the season. 
A dun, purple, smoky vapour veiled the brilliancy ot the sun, and 
frave the face of nature its most exquisite colouring'. A repose, 
like sleep, seemed to rest upon the earth, only interrupted by the 
rDminatiog of the flocks and herds on the hill sides. The bees 
■ped away to their nectar eells from tree and flower, leaving upon 
the dark and fleeting line of their passage through the air, a lulling 
hum like the tones of an Eolian harp. A large Iowa, with its 
ceaseless and heavy roll of mingled sounds, lay outstretched 
beneath my feet. Painted boats were slowly wending their tvay 
along a canal from the toivn and winding their course round the 
foot of the hills. Before me was a rast panorama of activity, 
buainess, commerce, and all the accompaniments of a busy town. 
A few paces behind me, and I was plunged iu a forest where town, 
and commerce, and life were hidden as if by the shifting of a scene, 
and the jay screamed, and (lie woods showed aa to the red man 
who had seen them centuries before. A beautiful spring-branch 
murmured by me in its deep and flood-worn channel down the 
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glea. A little advance spread ibe town before me. A little 
retreat gave me back to [he wilderneas of nature In the forest, Here 
I had often eojojed iiiucb of the little that life allotva us lo enjoy, 
in quiet communion with nature and mf own thought!. I had 
never experienced it in higher nieasurea than at this moment. 
Could 1, liy a voliiion, hare arrested the flight of time, and the 
, here would I have fixed the puncfum 
, and been content to have this scene always 
wound me, and the enjoy meat of this union of meditation and 
repose, perpetual. 

But a change came over my thoughts as I read the quaint axiom 
laid donn with such mathematical precision, Man ii formed lo be 
happy. What I saw, and what I felt, vaj own consciousness 
assented to the proposition. But startSed by a transient feeling of 
pain, a new tr»n of ideas succeeded, I have only to pass, siud I, 
the short interval between this repose, verdure, quletneas, and io- 
temal satisfaction, to reach the scene of dust and smoke before 
me> Besides spires and mansions, 1 shall see boveU, poor, blind, 
lame, squalid, blaspheming youth, imbecile age, praailtutes, beg- 
gars, haunts of felons and outlaws ; and even in the abodes of 
what shoivs external comfort and opulence, the sick and dying 
hanging in agonies of suspense upon the countenance of their 
physician and friends, as they catch gleams of hope or shades of 
despair from their aspect. Many of these sick, even if they re- 
cover, will only ba restored to trembling age, to perpetual and 
incurahle infirmity, and to evils worse than death. Yet, unhappy 
in living, and afraid to die, they cling to this wretched existence 
as though it were the highest boon. These varied shades of misery 
that the picture before me ivill present to the slightest inspection 
in ten thousand forma and combinations, are visible in every part 
of our world. I, too, shall soon add to the deepness of the shading. 
My friends will depart in succession ; and, in my turn, on the bed 
of death, I shall look in the foces of those most dear to me, as I 
am compelled to depart out of life. What an affecting contrast 
with what I see and what 1 am I 

Why there is this partial evil in the world, is not a question 
wUch I shall here aiienpt to vex ; for I conld add nolhmg to 
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what has already been eaid upon the subject It U enough that the 
evil does actually exist, h it remediless i Can life be ao spent 
OS to leave a balance of enjoyment set over against the ey'iil 
These are my questiotis. There will altmys be inequality, igno- 
rance, vice, diaeaae, a nieasareleas amoual of misery aad death. 
What portion of the evil a of life cud be cjred? What portion 
must be manfully, piously endured i What transient gleams of 
joy can be made to illumiae the depth of shade ? 

i yield entire faith to the doctrine before you, that, estimate 
theae evils as highly as you may, a balauce of enjoymenc may still 
be struck in favour of life. I do not doubt, that more than one- 
half the suSering' and sorrow which erery individual endures, i» 
simply of his own procuring, and not only that it might have beea 
wholly avoided, but that positive enjoyment might have been 
substituted in its place. An inconceivable mass of misery would 
at once be struck from the sum, if, as I have already remarked, 
we knew the physical, organic, and moral laws of our being, and 
conformed ourselves to them. A uniform, eonsieient, and thorough 
education would cure us of innumerable errors of opinion, injii- 
rioua habita, and n servile conformity to established and prescribed 
prejudices, and ivould impart to us wisdom, force of character, and 
resig-nation, to enable us to sustain, aa we ought, those that are 
unavoidable. Imperfection, pain, decay, and death, in the ia> 
evitable meaaures belonging to organized beings, would remain. 
The dignity of true philoaophy, the atern consciousneaa of the ne- 
cessity of courage, profound and Rlial submission to the divine 
wit], and the well-defined and investigated hopes of religion would 
accomplish the remainder- 
Consider one single evil — fear, unnecessary fear, an entirely 
gratuitous infusion of bitterness in the cup of life. , I ask the mna 
who has seen fourscore winters to tell me, were all that he haa 
suffered in hia pilgrimage cast into one account, what would be 
the greatest item iu the sum? t believe that almost everyone 
might answer, that more than half might be charged to one single 
source of suffering — fear — fear of opinion, reproach, shame, 
poverty, pain, danger, disease, and death. I pause not to consider 
the usual dull illustrations of the wisdom and utility of assigning 
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to ua tlie instinct of fear, to put us oa our guard, and to entl 
toward off evils. It is not lUis inatlnclive shrinking and vigilante 
to avoid evil itiat 1 cooaider. Let education liave its most perfect 
work in r^ing' us superior to this servile and lormentiri^ peeaion, 
and too much of it would still remain. Of all that we have uutfered 
from fear, what portion has been of any service in shieldioK ua 
from that which we apprehended? Not only have we avoided no 
evil in consequence, but the enervating' indulgence of ihia passion 
hag talieD from us our quickness of foresight, our coolness of 
deliberation, our firmneBs of action and resolve; by tbe exercise of 
which we might have escaped all that we dreaded. We may cal- 
culate then, that every pang wc have felt from this source, has 
been just so much gratuitous agooy. 

Not only natural instincts, but acquired habiti are transmitted ; 
and this evU of fearfulness, this foreboding of apprehension, shap- 
ing tbe fashion of uncertain ills, has been the growing inheritance 
of countless genecatiooa; and a slirinbing and effeminate timidity 
has been tvoven into our mental constitution by nature. Education 
instead of resisting, or counteracting, or diminishing the iTOQsmit- 
ted mischief, has laboured with terrible effect, to matte it a prin- 
dple and a motive to action, and the most efficient engine of tbe 
inculcated systems of morality and religion. Fear of death, and a 
slavish terror, springing from misapprehensions bf the character of 
tbe divine being, and immanly and debilitating horrors in regard to 
the unknown future ia another life, these have been the chief sour- 
ces of this evil. Terribly have the father and the mother, the 
]uiaiiter and the schoolmaster, and general prescription and ex- 
ample concurred, to strengthen this barbarous instrument of 
goveridng, which never mspired a good action, and which it would 
be cniel to apply to a slave. Horrible have been the bondsge, the 
mean Bbjectnesi of spirit, tbe long agony of the soul, which this 
inculcation has inspired.— We have been sedulously trained in a 
course of discipline which has made us afraid of our own shadows 
in the darb, and inspired us with shrinking aod terror in view of a 
■ilent and peaceful corse, which, in the eye of sober reason, should 
originate associations DO more fearful than a waxen figure. We, 
who are tbe victims of this inborn and instinctive inheritance, we 
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who have had it inwoven by precept, education, and esample, 

and the prevalent impression, that it is one of tbe purest and moit 
relig'ious motives of action, arc beat able from our own conacloiu- | 
ness, and the memory of wliac we liave suQered from it, to present 
joat views of it lo others. — It may be in ua an infrafled principle,- ' 
loo deep 10 be uprooted by any rules, or reasons, or syecem ofdiv I 
cipline ; a habit too unyieldingly become a part of otir nature to 
overcome. But with minds more docile, with temperaments mors i 
pliant, with habits less fixed, it may be othenviae. The next geae> i 
ration may transmit a more manly and less timid nature to 
^nerations to come. Education, building on tlie basis of mbdl ' 
of more force, may then accompliab its perfect work, imbuing 
them with a Glial confidence in the Almighty, a aenae of the beaulj I 
of well-doing, and aperfect fearlesaneas in regard to everything, but I 
doing wrong. The happier generation of that era will be spared 
the agony of all deaths but ibe single one of nature ; and iviil be 
fortified by diacipiine, and the force of general opinion and example 
lo regard this inevitable law of our being, this merciful prosisioQ | 
of providence, lliis rest for the worn and weary, as the hireling ra>, 
gards tbe evening shade, when he reposea from his labours aod i 
receives his reward. I shall elsewhere advert to this evil in more 
detail, and point out such remedies, as appear to me lo be su^ 
gested by reason, education, and religion, i 



Note 2, page 42. 

This classification of Ihe great divisions of our species, as they 
are occupied in the pursuit of happiness, seema to me to unite 
truth with poetry and piiilosophy, and to be both happy and juaL 
The disappointed, who affirm that the earth offers no happinesii 
the gloomy, who view life aa a place of penance, austerity and 
tears, the dissipated and voluptuous, who seek only pleasure, and 
whose doctrine ia, that life oGfers no happiness but in unbridled 
indulgence, the ambitious, who consider happiness to consist only 
in wealth, poiver, and distinction, and a very numerous cksa who 
have no object in view i»ut to vegetate through life by chance, con- 
stitute the great maas of manltiud. The number of those who 
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and^sciplined themselves to tlien 
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have lived by eystem, : 
calculating pursuit of happiuesa, has alivays been small. But there 
have still been some, eonugh to prove ibe practicability of the art. 
Wherever we fiod a person ivhu declares that he has lived happily, 
if his enjoymcDts have beeo of a higher kind than the mere vege- 
tative easiness of a felicjcoud temperament and an untliinking 
joyousness, we shall fiod, on inquiry, that be has been a philosopher 
b Ibe highest and beat sense. He may scarcely understand the 
import of the lerra; but however igriorauE of systems and the 
teaming of the schools, if he have made it his chief business to 
learn, by the study of himself and general observation, how to be 
happy, lie is the true sage. He may well be content, let olhera 
regard lilni as they may, for he has put in requisition the best 
wisdom of life. No one maxim especially, ever included more 
important and practical (ruth than that to be happy we miut 
assiduously train ourselves to regain through life a keen and Juve- 
nile freshness of sensibility to enjoyment, and must early learn to 
anticipate the eSecl of esperience and years in cultivating a stern 
indifference, a strong spirit of endurance, and unshrinking obtuse- 
nesa to pain. It has been my fortune to see examples of persons 
who enjoyed life even to old age, with all the ardour and the quick 
perception of the young, and who had always been as remarkable 
for their impassive and heroic endurance of pain. 



Note 3, page 44. 

We are (old, in ridicule of ibis study, ibat men have been very 
happy without rules, and before any system bad been laid down, 
tnd will continue lo be bappy, unconscious of the means by which 
they arrived at iheir enjoyment. So have men reasoned without ac- 
quain(ance with the rules of logic ; hut this proves not the inutility 
of (he Eludy. Let (he objector convince us that the happy without 
thought and rules would not have been happier if they had 
fought enjoyment with the keen and practical intelligence of a 
Franklin. 

Whaiever men do well without definite aim, and without rulei, 
it ii clear to me they would do better with these advantages. The 
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same argument equally miliutes nitli all meHQg of moral mstnic- 
tion. "The world," the objector may say, ''will proceed u 
before, say what we may." But ihU would be detiiied do juat 
ground of objection to an attempt lo Jniproce ihe age, though the 
effort! may have little viiible anil apparent effect. 



Note 4, page 45. 

No term bae been more hai-kneyed in these days, than educaiioa. 
We have had aystem upon aysteui, and treatise upon treatise ; , 
and more hu been wriiien and declaimed upon this subject than 
almost any other. And yet scarcely a word has been said upon a 
grand and radical defect iu all existing systems, which reduces lo 
a very humble scale the results of the best^coricerted efforts. I 
lay out of the question all other incongruities, that I might easily 
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which I hare chiefly ii 

, through whose forming 
s to him diOcrent, militant, 
o that iusCead of a continuous oper- 
it, it seems lo be the work of each 
successive teacher to undo that of all the others. The father and 
mother, besides various minor tnculcatioas, labour, as their highest 
object, 10 infnsE into the mind of their child ambition, and the desire 
of pre-eminence and distinction. The schoolmaster instils the same 
principles under such different circumstances, as to render the eovy, 
rivalry, and competition of the school-room almost another series 
of impulses. The minister and ihe catechism enjoin humility, 
meeltness, and a disposition to prefer others in honour before 
themselves. " Be honest and high-mindeil," say the parents and 
teachers. " Be adroit, and circumvent those who are watching to 
lake advantage of your wealtness and inexperience," says the 
roaster at the eounling-deak. The elder frieuda teach one class of 
maxims, and the younger another. The actual world inenleatel 
rules different from all the rest. Thus the parents, the school- 
master, the minister, the politician, society, and the ivorld, are con- 
tinually varying the direction of the youthful traveller. No wonder 
that most people either have no character, or one that is a com- 
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pound of the mogl incoDgruous elemeota. A pupil, to have a 
(IraDg-, wUe, marked, and efficieol characler, should have had it 
steadily trained lo one end ; and every inopuUe ought to hare heen 
in a right line, and concurrent with every other. Such miut be 
the case hefore honest and uniform characiera will be formed. 

There h little force in the objection, tfaat be who hag not been 
coDstantly happy hioiseir, ought not lo presume to teach oihera to 
be happy. On the contrary, as the author beautifully suggests, 
none can discuss, with so much experience and force of truth, the 
dangers of ebipwrecb, at they who have themselves suffered il. If 
the art of happiness can be taught, the [eacher must necessarily 
have paid the price of a qualification to impart it, in having been 
himscir unhappy. Cooscious that he had the Eusceptibility of 
enjoyment, and wanted only the right direction of the means, lie 
trill be able to set up way-marks as a naming to others, at ibe 
poinU where be remembera that he went astray himself. 



Note 5, pagt 46. 

The necessity of moderating our desires, and reducing them 
within the limits of what we may reasonably hope to acquire, has 
been the beaten theme of prose and song, for so many ages, that 
the triteness of repetition has finally caused the great truth to be 
almost disregarded by mornlisli. Vet who can calculate the sum 
of torment that has heen inflicted by wild and unreasonable desires, 
by visionary and puerile expectations, beyond all probable bounds 
of means lo realize them, indulged and fostered until they have 
acquired the force of habit ! Whose memory cannot recur to suf- 
ferings from envy and ill will, generated by cupidity, for the pos- 
sessions and advantages of others that we have not 1 Who can 
count the pangs which he has endured from extTavagant and un- 
attainable wishes ! Poetry calls our mortal sojourn a vale of tears; 
yet what ingenuity to multiply the gratuitous means of self-tor- 
ment! Has another health, wealth, beauty, fortune, endowmenl, 
which 1 have not? Envy will neither lake them from him, nor 
transfer them to me. V\"hy, then, should I allow vultures lo prey 
upon my spirit! Learn neither to regret what you want and 
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ctDDot nipply, nor Co hate him ivfao U roore fnrlunate. With all 
hid apparent advanla^es over you, he wants, perhaps, wliat yon 
may posseas, a trBoqull mind. TLere i» little doubt that you are 
the happier persoo if you contemplate hia advantages and hia pos- 
sessions with a cheerful and unrepining spirit. 

1 present tiro cod side rations only, as inducements to control 
and regulate your desired. 1. In indulgiug them beyond reason, 
you are fodteriog internal enemies, and becoming a self-tormentor. 
In the ijuaiDt language of tbe ancient dirines, they are like fire, 
good servants, but terrible masters. 2. The higher gifts of 
fortune, the common objects of envious desire, are awarded to but 
it few. The number of those who may entertain any reasonable 
hope of reaching ihem is very small. But every one can moderate 
his desires. Every one can set bounds to his ambition. Erery 
one can limit liis expectations. What influence: can fortune, 
events, or power exercise over a person who has learned lo be 
content with a little, and who has acquired courage to resign even 
that without repining ? Franklin might well smile at the impotent 
malice of those who would deprive him of his means and his busi- 
ness, when he proved to them that he could live on turnips and rain 
water. It is not the less true or important because it has been a 
million times said, that happiness, the creature of the mind, dwellt 
not in external things. 



Note 7, page 48. 

Wherever civilized man has been found, the first effort of hii 
mind, beyond the attainment of his animal wants, has been to 
travel into the regions of imagination, to create a nobler and more 
beautiful vrorld, than the dull and common-place existing one, to 
assign to man a higher character and purer motives than belong 
to the actual race. To possess a frame inaccessible to pain and 
decay, and lo dwell in eternal spring, surrounded by beauty and 
truth, is an instinctive desire. A mind of any fertility can create 
and srrang'e such a scene; end in this dreaming occupation the 
sensations are tranquillizing and pleasant, beyond the more excit- 
ing enjoyment of actual fruition. With the author, 1 deem the 
t2 
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propensity for tli» sort of meditation neither unwnrlby in itaelf, 
nor lending to consequences to be deprecated. So far ua my owu 
experience goes, and J am not without my share, ii neitiier ener- 
vates Dor latiaies. It furnishes enjoyment that ia calm and sooth- 
ing ; and such enjoyment, instead of enfeebling', invigorates the 
mind to susiain trials and sorrotrs. Why should we nut enter intn 
every enjoyment thai is followed by no painful consequences ? 
Why should we not be happy when we mayF la be not innoeeniiy 
employed who is imagining a fairer scene — a belter world — more 
benevolence, and more Joy, than this " vieible diurnal sphere" 
aSbrds i Addison is never presented lo me in a light so amialile, 
as when he relates his day-dreams, his uniceraal empire, in which 
Ue puts down ail foily and all wickedness, and malies all his peraon- 
tgea good and happy. Every writer who has produced a romance 
worth reading, has been endowed in this way, as a niatier of 
course i and I confidently believe that the greatest and best of men 
have been most strongly inclined to this sort of mental creation. 
May not their noblest achievements have been the patterns of 
those archetypes? I have no doubt that imagininga ioGnitely 
more interesting than any recorded in romances, Arabian tales, or 
any other work of fiction, have imparted their transient exhilaration 
lo meditative minds, and have passed away with the things that 
never grew into the material and concrete grossness nf sensible 
existence, tf ink and paper and printing could have been created 
as cheaply and readily as a new earth and better men and women, 
and scenes more like what we hope for at last, the world would 
have had bequeathed to it more volumes than would have weighed 
dawn all the ponderous dulness of by-gone romance. I cannot 
assure myself that you would have been amused or instructed in 
reading; but you would then have been able to form some idea uf 
the hours of pain, embarrassment, lack of all exlemal means of 
pleasant occupation, jouroeying, cold, und watching, that have 
been begiuled by this employment. I only add, thai so far as my 
experience extends, the first ca!in days of spring, and the period 
of Indian summer in autumn, are most propitious to this tort 
of revery. 



Noie 8, page 49. 

Theaei and the aubaequent viewg of ambilion in thla e^aajr of 
M. Droz, have been the theme of severe uod sweeping airktares 
upon the general tendency of his book. Auibiiioiia and aepiring 
men will find it ridiculous, of course, la exact, as a pre-requisite 
to Ibe pursuit of happiness, the abandonment or tiie moderation of 
ambitious thouglita, especially in such a country as ours, ivhtre 
some boon is held out to tempt these aspirings in almost every 
condition, from the inaasion lo ihe cabin. Il may do C be amis* 
for men who are themaelveB aipirants, and to whom the access lo 
distiuction and power is easy, and the attainment probable, to 
declaim ag^nst Ihe tendency of these maxims. I hnow well, that 
in every rank and ponilian, the inculcation of aspiring thoughts, 
emulation and rivalry is the firal and last lesson, Ihe grand and 
beaten precept upon ivhich the million are acting. 1 am well 
aware how many hearts are wrung by all the fierce and tormentiu); 
pasaioQS, associated wilh this devouring one. I affirm nothing in 
regard to iny own interior views, respecting what the world calls 
fame, glory, arid immorlality. Those ivho are most dear to me, 
will not understand me to be entering my caveat to dissuade Ihem 
from this iatt infirmilj/ of noble mindi. Uould 1 do il with more 
eloquence Ihan erer yet flowed from tongue or pen, there will 
alwaysbeahundredenviouscompelitorsfor every single niche in the 
temple of fame. It can be occupied but iiy one ; and he who gains 
it, will exult in his elevation only during lis freshness and aoveltj. 
The rest, to the torment of foaiered and devouring desirea, will 
add the bitterness of disappoint ment. 

Since it is a fact out of question, that the greater portion of 
the species can never secure the objects of tlieir ambition, is it 
ill-judged in one who treats upon the science of happiness, to write 
for the million, instead of the few favourites of fortune? The 
principles of a philosophic investigation ought nol to be narrowed 
down to meet the iviahes of the few. The question is, whether, 
taking into view ambilion and all the associated feeliogs, Ihe toil 
of pursuit, and the difficulty and unfrequency of ihe attamment of 
its objects, it is, on the whole, farourable lo bappineas to cherish 
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the passion, or nol i I am clear, ihat eren the Buccessful agpiranti 

if tlieir rivalry were more generous and phiianlliropio, and iheir in- 
dulgence of [Le caDkerin){ and corroding' of iLI-coocealed envy, 
derision, hate, ^and scorn, were regulated, would be [lut the leu 
rapid in reaching tlie goal, or happ; in ibe fruition of their atiain- 
ment. I have litile doubt, if an exact balancu of enjoyment and 
suffering could be atruck at the last hour, between two persons 
whose circumatanceg in other respects bad been similar, one of 
whoDi bad been distinguished in place and power, in consequence 
of cultivating ambition ; and the other obscure in peaceful privacy, 
ID consequence of having chosen that condition, tbat the scale of 
kappiness would decidedly incline in favour of the latter. In a 
word, it is the index of sound calculation to prepare for the fate of 
tlie million, rather than that of the feiv. Repress ambiton as much 
as we may, ibere will always remain enongb to render the world 
an aceldaina, and the buinan heart a place of concentrated torment. 
It is clear, therefore, to me, that in making up the debt and 
credit account of life, in relation to happiness, most of the senti- 
ments associated with ambition, and its prolific family of self- 
tormenting passions, may be set down as gratuitous items of 
misery, superinduced by our own voluntary discipline, I shall be 
asked, what is to stimulate to exertion, to study, toil, and sacrifice, 
to great and noble actinus, and what shall lead to fame and renown, 
if this intenlive he taken away? I answer, that, what is ordinarily 
digniiied ivith the appellation of ambition, is a vile mixture of the 
worst feelings of our nature. There is in all minds truly noble, a 
sufficient impulse towards great actions, apart from the«e move- 
ments, which are generally the excitements of little and mean spi- 
rits. Take the whole nature of man into the calculation, and there 
can never be a want of sufficient impulse toivards distinction, with- 
out a particle of those contemptible motives, which are gcDeralty 
put to the account of praise won by incitement. Truly great men 
have been remarkable for their exemption from envy, the insepar- 
able concomitant of conscious defiriency} and for a certain calm 
and tranquil spirit, indicating moderatiou and comparative indifier- 
encc in the struggle of emulation. They are able to aay, \a regard 
to the highest boon of ambition. 
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" I Deither ipurn, nor for the favour ca!l. 
It comes unaskFd-far, if it cornea at all." 

Why, then, ia a ivorld, and ia an order of society where ambition, 
with its aisociated pHSsioo^, brio^ in an enormous anioiint to tke 
maas of human Eeif-inflicied torment, should he be censured who 
adrides, that in (he philosophic aud calculating- pursuit of happi- 
ness, this element of misery should be, as much as possible, re- 
pressed ! The question may be more strongly urged ivhen ive take 
into ibe account the consideration, that (he far greater portion of 
the species mual calculate on the bitterness of disappointment ^ 
iu addiiion to the miseries which are inseparable frooi the in- 
diligence of this passion. All the inordinate tblrst fur powerand 
fame, of the countless aspirants, who desire to be Alexander!, . 
Cxaars, and Napoleons, not only is so much subtracted from ihrir < 
enjoyment, and added to their misery, but has little tendency 10 l 
aid them to attainmenls, which, after all, are as frequently the 
aivard of contingency, as of calculation. 

Let the evils of retirement and obscurity be fuirly balanced with 
(hose of gratified ambition, and let the aspirant feel that (hey are 
absolutely incompatible, Ibe one with the other. — Let bim then 
make his election in view of (be consequences, and not foolishly 
expect that he can unite incompadble advantages. If he choosei 
the duat and scramble of the arena, and the inioxicating pleasure* , 
at (lie goal, let him not repine that he caimot unite with them those ' 
cif repose, retirement, and a tranquil mind. If, on the contrai;, 
he prefers lo hold on the noiseless (eoor of his way in peace and 
privacy, let not the serpents of envy sting him, when he sees the 
car of (be fortuiiate aspirant drawu forward by the applauding' ' 
million. Let not murmurs arise in his heart, when be bears or 
reads of the rewards, honours, and immortality of those whom lie - 
[nay believe (o be endowed no higher (ban himself, with talen(s oi 
virtues. Let bim say " No one can show me the mind, or paint 
me the consciousness of that mao. Fortune and my oivn choice 
have assigned me the shade. Let me not embitter its coolness and 
its satisfactions, by idle desires to unite advantages that are in their 
nature incongruous. Let roe remember that mine is the condition 
of the million. My Creator cannot have doomed so vast a propar> 



a atate which is necea!>ri]y miaerable. All 
make the beat of the comtnon lot." 



Note!), page 61. 

Severe strictures hare also been passed upon this raaxioi. I 
well know (hat the commoD rules proposed to the yoang, in com- 
loencing their serious and more advanced studies, lead them to 
look fonrard to happiness ai a garland suspended from the goal, 
an object only in remote expeciaiiou, the fruition of wlikli shonld 
be hoped for only at a period of life when feiv are capable of en- 
joyment, even if the means were iu their power. To calculate on 
comfort and repose early in life, has been considered as a sort of 
effeminate weakne<is. 

These unphitosophic >ieiv9 of education have, more than almost 
an; other, thrown over the whole course of preparatory discipline 
for life, a repulsive gloom, tending to till the mind of the pupil 
with dismay and disgust iu view of bis studies. The young should he 
early imbued with the sentiment, that God tent them here to' be 
happy, not in indolence, intoxication, voluptuousness, or insanity; 
but in earnest and vigorous discipline for coming' duties. And at 
this bright epoch, when nature spreads a charm over existence, a 
phiioiophic teacher may easily train them to invest their studies, 
labours, and pursuits, and perhaps even their privations and se- 
r Coils, with a colouring; of cheerfulness and gaiety, when 
coDtemplated as the only means of discipline by which they may 
hope to reach a desired end. They should be trained to meet 
events, and brave the shock of adversity with a firm and searching 
purpose, to lind either a ivay to mitigate the pressure, or to io- 
crease self-respect by the noble pride of manifesting to themselves, 
with how much calmness and patient endurance they can over- 
e the inevitable ills of iheir condition. In other words, they 
should make enjoyment a means as well as an end, that ibey may 
carry onward, from their first days, an accumulaliag stock of 
happiness, with which courage and cheerfulness may paint future 
anticipations in the mellow lustre of past remembrances. In Itus 
way the how oE promise may be made to bend its brilliant arch 
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orer tnty perioil of thU traiutent csiBtence, cnnDeuting wbat lias 
been, and vvliat will be, in the lame radiant ipan. 

Entertain IBS' such viewd u( tlie dir«:iiun which might be given 
to the juvenile mind, I mourn o«er those wealt pareiila who are 
iiursiug their children wllli elTHminate fundaeat, not allowing the 
wiitdt to eiiit ihem too rougklg, pampering their wiahcs instead of 
teaublng them to repress them : and rather striving to ward from 
them bU puna and privaiionE, than teaching them that they niiist 
encounter iDnumeMltle sorrows and dig appointments, and disci- 
plining ihem to breast the ills of life with a conquering fortitude. 
Opulence generally gives birth to this injudicious plan of pa- 
rental education. Penury, aa little directed by sound views, but 
impelled by the stern teaching oF necessity, imparts to the children 
of the pour, a much more salutary disvipline, and they ordinarily 
come forward with a more robust spirit, with more vigour, power, 
and elasticity; and it is in thia way that Providence adjusts the 
balance ofodvantageB between these different conditions. 

We have all admired the practical philosophy of the man who, 
when sick of a painful disease, thanket! God that he was not 
subject to a still more painful one ; aod when under the pressure 
of the latter, found cause for cheerfulness, that he was not visited 
with both diseases at the same time. Akin to this was llie noble 
fortitude of the mariner, wlio, when a limb was carried away by a 
cannon-ball, congratulated himaelf that it was not his head. 1 do 
not say that any one can liud cheerfulness in contemplating such 
Spartan spirits, bnt that a philosophy of this sort would disarm 
the common ills of life of much of their power, and would even 
enable the sufferer to find enjoyment in the midst of them. 

It would be no disadvantage even to the ambitious and aspiring, 
10 abstract from the lolls of their pursuit, the hitter and corroding 
spirit of rivalry and envy, and in its stead to cultivate eentimenis 
of kindness, complacency, and moderation. Let their ends be so 
uoble as to give an air of dignity to the means that they employ, 
and they will throw a splendour of self-respect over their course. 
Let the aspirant say, " 1 struggle not for myself, but to procure 
competence for aged pareuts, to gild their declining years with 
the view of my success. It is fur dependant relatives, orphans. 




the poor, and friendlaiB, 



claim B o 



I Providence hat gifea parUcnla^ ] 



i, [liat 1 Blruggle. It is to beuelit and friariden I] 

n Eoriiiil vanity 



who are <learer to me than life, and not tor ii 
and amliiiion, tliat I strive to toil up (he a 

In fine, tlie aiilliur, while he inculcates the maxim that we 
should, from the beginning, study to number happy days, would 
not leach, aa he has been charged v»ith teaching, that we may givft 
labour and study, and the toil of preparation, tu the winds, and 
uooault only the indolent leading of our passiims ; for lie kaowa, 
tu do we all, that this course results in any thing but " happy 
days." He would send us, on the contrary, in pursuit of liappi- 
nesa, to the leaching of wisdom and experience, that never bestow 
impraticable lessons. He would only incukate, that tvhile others 
have taught us to seek ultimate happineaa through means of pain, 
we should make the means tliemseives immediate sources of en- 
joyment. It is a fact out of question, that we may train ourselves 
lo find enjoyment in those toils and privations which are to othen 
sources of disgust and sorrow. Who liaa not thrilled as be read 
of the author, who, oppressed with cares, infirmities, and yeare, 
took leave of a book, the result of the moat laborious and pro- 
tracted study, that was to be published ooly after his death, with 
a pleasant ode of thankfulness to it, as having furnished hin 
agreeable occupation, and beguiled years of sorrow and pain? 
On this subject I, too, can speak experimentally. I have often 
experienced an inward conscious satisfaction in realizing the 
pleasure and enjoyment which I found in the snme purauite and 
labours, which were the most painful drudgery to others equally 
qualified lo puraiic ihem with myself. The bee extracts honey 
from the same fiower which to llie spider yields only poison. 

Nothing but experience can teach us lo what extent force of 
character, end a capacity without cowardly eLrioLinii; to face 
danger, pain, and death, may be acquired. Compare, for example, 
a militia-man torn from the repose of bis retreat, and forced into 
immediaie battles, with the same person in the same predicament, 
when he shall have become a trained veteran. Compare the only 
child of weak, fond, and opulent parenia, ae he is seen in the hour 
of apprehended shipwreck, or of lierce conflict with the enemy. 
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but compelled bjr 
ibe eleaieDia, and 



trltb the aatlor-boy born b the same 
tbe rough discipliae of poverty, to e 
the aspect of danger aod death from boyhood. 

I shall take oueasion hereafter, to remark on the stubborn and 
invincible apathy of the red men of our foreslii, in the endurance 
of slow fire, and all tbe forms of torture whieh tbe ingenuity of 
Indian revenge can devise. I do longer trace this apparent insen- 
sibility to pain and fear, as I formerly did, lo a more calloul 
frame, and nerves of obtuser feeling. I see in it the Hstoniahing 
result of (heir institutions, and the inflneni'e of public opinion upon 
them. In tbe same connexion I sball remark upon the (eslimonjr 
ivhicb tbe conduct of martyrs bears to the same point. Places 
sufficient motive before the sufferer, and tlie proper iviinessei 
around bim, and he may be disciplined to endure any thing, with- 
out showing a subdued spirit. Tbe most timid iroman will not* 
shrink from a surgical opemtioo, when those she lovea and respecU 
aurrouod her and applaud her courage. Leave her alone with the 
surgeoD) and (be very sight of bis instrument will produce shrieks 
and faintings. The mad person who leaped tbe Genesee falls, 
fell a ricltm to tbe influence which encouraged vanity and ambi- 
tion exert upun tbeir subjects to spur liim on to any degree of 
daring. If the rigbt application of a motive so little worthy as the 
mere gratihcation of a moment's vanity, can harden the spirit for 
such attempts, wEiat might not he effected by a diecipline wiaelf 
guided by a simple purpose) lo impart force, energy, and unahrink- 
iog courage, to meet and vanquLab the ioevlt able evils of life? 
To me there is nothing incredible in the story of the Spartan boy 
who had stolen the fos, and allowed the animal, while concealed 
under his mantle, to tear his entraila rather than, by uttering a 
groan, to commit his character fur hardihood and capability of 
adroit thieving. Parents, your children will be compelled lo eD- 
couQler fatigue, privation, and pain, under any circumstances in 
which they can be placed. You can easily pamper them to an 
effeminacy that will shrink from any effort, and, if I may so quote, 
" lo die of a roae, in aromatic pain ;" to be feeble, timid, repin- 
ing, and yet voluptuous. You can aa easily teach ihem lo find 
pleostire in labour, and in the seotiment of that force of mind with 



which the; can firmly meet pain, privntion, danger, and d 
Train tbem for the world in ivhlch they are destined to live. Teach 
ihem 10 guil Ihemielvet like men, and be strong: 



control. But Tor one person 

□otorioaa that a hundred a 

e 10 iheir otvn mismanage- 



Note 10, page 52. 

It IB impossible lo preeeot a better aummsry of lUe essentiak 

of happioess. Aa the author remarks, Ibe^ are difficult lo unite. 
Vet, ivhoever lacks eitber, must be peculiarly unforiuaate or in- 
dulgeot to bimseif, if he cannot trace the want to some aberrBlion 
or neglect of his own. Health, perhaps, is the least within our 
power; for, by the fault of our ancestors, we may have inherited 
a. conslitulioD and temperament essentially vitiated ami uobealthy. 
We may lose heahb by casually or by tbe influence of cause! 
ulterly beyond our knowledge or or 
thus afflicted with want of health, it 
so from causes which they may in 
menl. Tranquillity of mind is certainly a frame on which we have 
a controlling influence. Whoever in our country has not com- 
petence, must assuredly seek tbe cause, if he have bealib, in his 
own want of in<iuslry or inanngemeiit. Most of the complaintii of 
ibe caprice, infidelity, and uoworthiiiess of friends, would hare * 
more equitable application to our own want of lemper, truth, and 
disiotereiiledness. These things, indispensable to bappioess, are 
far more subject to our command, than our self-fluttery will aWoii 
m to imagine. The greater portion of those about us, might 
unite all these advantages. Yet, if all misery, other iban that 
which arises from want of being able to unite all ibese numeroui 
and difficult requisites to happiness, were abstracted from human 
nature, I am confident thai a moieiy of the sorrows of earth would 
be removed ; in other words, that a philosophic pursuit of happi- 
ness, would at once deliver us from more than half of our suffering 
here below. 

Note 11, page 61. 

The memory of almost every person wbo has been present at ft 
funeral, attended by a proteslant minister of a certain cliu, will 
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faraiali him wilh recolltictiom of these preposterous liaran^ues of 
attempted consolalion. The mouraen are instructed IliBt it ii 
siuful to grieve; that grief implies vrant of faith in tbe great 
truclia of the ji>;*"PB! ; that Chrialianity forbidi it ; aoil, more than 
ell, tliat it argues doubt of tlie happineaa of ihe deceaaeil ; or a 
murmuring waat of submisc^inn to the Divine mil. Such doc- 
trines, iu the minds of weak sad superslitious mouraers, who feel 
that it is not in their power to repress grief, inspire painful dis> 
trust and self-reproach ; and, in men more disciplined in the vnjs 
of the world, and more acquainted wiih human nature, contempt 
for the ignorant folly or gross hypocrisy of the declaimer. The 
unchanging constitution of human nature revolts at such maitimi. 
Whoever ailecla to be insensible to the lois of a child, relative, or 
friend, is either a stranger to hie own perceptions, practises deceit, 
or has no heart to be grieved. Christianity is pre-eininenlly the 
n of tenderness, and forbids the indulgence of no inhercDt 
tture within its proper lirnitE. It is most absurd 
of all, to suppose (hat God has forbidden, or inierprets as mur- 
murs, the aorrowj that we feel from his stroke. There are few 
persons so disinterested, even if ihey were assured lieyond a doubt, 
that the person tliey mourn is happy, as not to grieve at the iinal 
earthly severance, which cuts otT the accustomed communion of 
heart, and interdicts (he mourner from the sight and pBrtieipation 
of that happiness. The cause of Christianity has suffered beyond 
calculation, from the exaggeration of its requirements by weak 
enthusiasts, or designing higots. Distorted viewd aJid impracticable 
requisitions, have disgusted more persons with the sysiem of the 
gospel, than Home's argument against miracles, or all the so- 
phisiry of unbelief. The gospel takes in'o view the whole nature 
of man, and all its precepts annouiice, Nulumas leges naturit i»u- 
lari—we will that the laui 0/ nature thoutd not be changed. 



religion 



It is not necessary to recur 10 Ihe hisiory of great revolutions to 
furnish the most impressive examples of human vicissitudes and 
instability. The Latin poet had reason for his maxim, who said. 
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" Si fortuoa juvat cavelo Ic 

Si fortuna lonat caveto laetfp." 
1 every country, and in all time, has been full of affectio; 
o( the young, beautiful, endowed, and opulent, struck 
down in the brightest presage of ibeir dawn. Tbat i^ Ibe true 
pbiloaopby which draws, from continual exposure to tbeae blowt, 
a motive, to make the moat, in the way uf innocent enjoyment, of 
the period ibat h in uur power. 



Note 13, page 64. 

Thig beautiful painting furaiahes an impreaaive emblem of the 
capability of the human constitution, corporeal and mental, to 
usimikte itself to any change ; and of becoming insensible, by 
habit, to any degree of uniform endurance. Those fanaiics iu the 
early agea of the church, preposterously called eainta, and othera 
like Ifaem, profeesing all forma of religion that may still be found 
in the oriental countriea, who sit for years on a pillar under the 
open sky, or curve themselves into a half circle, and remain in that 
poeitioD until their forma grow to it, sliorily cease lo feel much 
uneasiness in a posture which becomes habitual. To restore tliem 
to their original forms, after nature has affixed her seal of consent 
to the distortion, would probably cause aa much pain aa wat re- 
quiaite to acquire the babit. We have all read the affecting tale 
of the prisoner released from the Baetile after a confinement of 
more than a. quarter of a century. He found the ordinary pursuits 
and intercourse of life iuaup port able, and begged to be restored to 
his dungeon. This is a most important aspect of the uature of 
. man, which parents and instruciors have as yet scarcely taken into 
view in Ibeir efforts to mould tbe youthful character. Children 
can as easily be formed to be Spartans as Sybarites ; and, in tbe 
former ease, they not only acquire tbe noble atiributei of courage 
and force of character, but contract babits of patient and roanly 
coduraoce, furnishing a better shield against the ills of life, than 
any in the command of opulence or foresight. 



Note 14, pige 67- 

" Fate leads ihe williog, drags the unwilling od," and the itDgle 
queation is, by which of these processes would we choode to meet 
our lot i No docLrine of the true philosophy lies so ohriooaly on 
the surface, as (he wisdom of resignailoQ i the disposkioa, in th« 
exercise of wbich, more than in any order, a wise iiian diSen 
froni ibe millioa of murmuring and repining beings about him,, 
ivho are niadty struggling with the inexorable power* of nature, 
and doubting their evils by this useless and painful resistance. 
When we can no longer either evade or resist fortune, we can, at 
least, half disarm her by a calm and manly retigualion. 



Note 15, page 71- 



The it 



B sentiment of the love of country and home is 
beautifully described in iheae paragraphs. In health and good 
fortune, the amusements and distractions of life, may keep thii * 
sentiinenl out of sight. But " dulcet moriem remiahcilur Argot" 
is the feeling with which most strangers die in a foreign laud. In 
every heart rightly constituted, the moment the absence of adveik- 
titious pleasures forces tlie mind back upon itself, :be instinctivR 
feeling resumes its original force. It seems to me always an un- 
favourable trait in the character of an emigrant from abroad, that 
he is disposed to speak unfavourably of hia native country, or doea 
not seem to prefer it to all others. God has wrought into the 
mind of every good man, a filial feeling towards his native country. 



Note 15, page 71* 

None of the sentiments and maxims of M. Dron, have been 
more severely censured, than those of the succeeding paragraphs. 
I am as little disposed to inculcate an indolent philosophy, as any- 
other person. These views seem peculiarly aniitied for the geniui 
of our country, where every thing respires as it ought, energy, 
tndnairy, a fixed purpose, and a keen pursuit. Tliat such are the 
requirements of our institutions, is a truth too strougly forced upon 
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119 bj the order of every tbing in our country, to require any other 

proof. 1 would be thi: last person to feel disposed lo recommend n 

philosophy which would tend to queneh that Itusy on 

which ia ibe inoai striking characteristic of our nation 

or opuleoee among ua can dispense irith a definite 

fordbly is every citizen reminded of tliis Ity all he Eee 

that without B pursuit, no one among us can sustain 

reipect. He who courts seclusiou and retirement, 

dpies of the author, is obli|red, even in 

himself engaged. He must devote himself to agriculture, mano- 

factures, or some olher absorbing pursnil. 

It is hardly nei:esBary to add, that do American is in danger of 
subscribing to his disqualifying views of the law, or any olher pro- 
fession. A freeman ought to hold, that he can confer respecta- 
bility upon whatever pursuit circumstances may impel him to 
follow. Happily, no harm ivould result in our country, from tbe 
dislike of the author to the law. By what seems lo me an un- 
happy general consent among us, the taw is absorbing in the 
temptations that il oCTers to our young men. It is the pre^mhed 
avenue lo all honour and place. All our functioiiBnes must have 
passed into the temple of power and fame through this portico. 
Hence it is, and probably long will be, thronged by a great corps 
of supernumeraries. 1 would certainly be ihe last, not to think 
respeclfnlly of the prufesiion; but still I dislike to see so many-of 
our aspiring young men crowding into it, to meet inevitable 
disappointment. 

But critics will moderate their strictures npon tlie author, when 
they call to mind, that stlhough there is no such elass as people of i 
leisure in our country, it constitutes a great and powerful one in 
France, perhaps greater in proportion (ban any other country. 
The chief application of these paragraphs must be to men of that 
condition, of whom the better class make literature at once their 
amuiement and pursuit. For such, tbeae are, probably, the wisest 
and best precepts that could be given. The whole of that part uf 
this chapter which inculcates an inactive retirement, is altogether 
calculated for another meridian then that of our countrf. I have 
entirely omitted some of the passages, as not only of erroneous 
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general tendency, but altog'Gilier inapplicable- to aay order of 
tilings among us. But ailinitting (Ijis, and a lew other iriflin^ 
exceptions, I have been astoBished at the charges ivhich have been 
brought against the moral tendency of the general opinioDS of 
Al. Droz. 

Note 16, page 75. 

This short chapter upon hcBlih, eecma to me full of the soundest 
practical wisdom. Every oue must be atvsre, that the wise pur- 
suit of happiness must be preceded by the preserving ot' heallli. 
The wise ancients jiially mode the mem lana la earpore mtio, to 
be the condition, if not the essence of human happiness. Moit 
treatises upon health have oppressed the subject by too many, 
and too intricate rules. It would be difltcult to add to the author*! 
precepts, brief as they are, bo far as they relate to the moral and 
intellectual regimen necebsary to health. 1 add a remark or two, 
touching some physical appliances that should be appended to tba 
moral rules. 

So far as my reading and observation extend, there are but 
three circumstances which bave aliuuet invariably accompanied 
health and longevity. The favoured persons have lived in elevated 
ratberthan in low and marshy positions; have been possessed of 
a tranquil and cheerful temperament, and active habile, and have 
been early risers. 

It is related, that the late King George the Third, who made 
the causes of longevity a subject of constant investigation, procured 
two persons, each considerably over a hundred years of age, to 
dance in his presence. He then requested them to relate to him 
their modes of living, that he might draw from them, if possible, 
some clue to the causes of their vigorous old age. The one bad 
been a shepherd remarkably temperate and circumspect in bis 
diet and regimen ; the other a hedger, equally noted for the irre- 
gularity, exposure, and intemperance of his life. The monarcli 
could draw no inference to guide his inquiries, from sucii different 
modes of life, terminating in the same result. On further in- 
quiry, he learned, that they were alike distinguished by a tranquil 
easinesa of temper, active habits, and early riiiing. 
v3 
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After all the learned modern expositions of the caois 
dfspepaia, I suspect that noE one io a thousand ia aware bow moch 
temperance and raoderatioo in the use of food, conduce to health. 
There are Tery fen arnoDg us who do not daily consume twice the 
BiQOUnt of food oeceesary to satisfy the requieitious of nature. 
The redundant ponion must weigh as a morbid and unconcocled 
mass upoD the wheels of life. Every form of alcohol is unqaea- 
tionably a poisoD, slow or rapid, in proportion to the eifcees in 
which it is used. Disguise it is as we may, be the pretexts of 
indulgence as ingenious and plausible as inclination and appetite 
can frame, it retains ila intrinsic tendencies under ecery sophii- 
licatioD. Wine, in moderation, is, doubtless, less deleterious than 
any of its disguises. In declining age, and in innumerable cases 
of debility, it may be indicated as a useful remedy ; but even here, 
only as a less evil to countervail a greater. Pure water, all other 
circumstances equal, ia always a healthier beverage for common 
use. Next to temperanoe, a quiet conscience, a cheerful mind, 
and active habits, I place early rising as a means of health anil 
happiness. I have hardly words for the estimate which I fomi of 
that sluggard, male or female, that has formed the habit of wasting' 
the early prime of day in bed. — Laying out of the question the 
positive loss of life, the magna pare dempla solido de die, and that 
too of the most inspiring and beautiful part of the day, when all 
the voices of nature invoke man from bis bed, leaving out of the 
calculation, that longevity has been almost invariably attended by 
early rising ; to me, late hours in bed present an index to character, 
and an omen of the ultimate hopes of the person who indulges in 
this habit. There is no mark so clear of a tendency to self- 
indulgence. It denotes an inert and feeble mind, inlirm of pat^ 
poK, and incapable of that elastic vigour of will, which enables 
the possessor always to accomplish what his reason ordains. The 
subject of this unfortunate habit, cannot but have felt ielf-Te> 
proaeh, and a purpose to spring from his repose with the fresh- 
ness of the dawn. If the mere indolent luxury of another hour of 
languid indulgence Is allowed to carry it over this belter purpose, 
it argues a general weakness of character, which promises no 
high attainment or distinction.— These are never awarded by 



fortune toaojr [rail, but vig'our, promptneM, and decision. View- 
in); cbe hubit of laie rising, ia many of its aspects, it wuuld leeva 
ta if DO beia^ ibat has anf claim to ratioualily, could be found in 
tlie allavved haliit of sHcri6cing a tenth, and that the mOEt pleasaot 
and spirit-stirring poriion of life, at the expease of bealib, and ihe 
(.'Urtailing of the remainder, for any pleasure which this indulgence 
could confer. 



Note 17, page 78. 

From personal experience, and no incoiuiderable mnge of ob- 
servation, I am convinced that the author has by no means over- 
rated the influence of imagination upon health and disease. It \a 
indeed astonishing, at this late period, when every physiologist 
and physician is ready to proclaim his own recorded observaiions 
upon the medicitial influence of the moral powers, ihe passioiu, 
and especially the imaginaiion, that so few medical men have 
thought it an object to employ them as elements of actual appli- 
cation. Hitherto these unknown and undefined powers of life 
and death have been in the hands of empirics, jugglers, mounte- 
banks, and pretended dispensers of miraculous healing. It is, at 
the same time, matter of regret, that scientific physicians, instead 
of questioning their undeniable cures, and pouring altempted 
ridicule upon them, have not separated the true from [be false, 
and sought access to the real fountain of the efficacy of their 
practice, the employment of confident faith, hope, and the un- 
limited agency of the all-pervading power of the imagination. 
Many physicians are sufficiently wise, and endowed with character, 
to exercise circumspection in giving their opinions, and pronounc- 
ing upon the prognostics of their patients. They regulate their 
words, countenance, and deportment, with a caution and prudence 
which speak volumei in regard to their conviciioii of the influence 
which imprudence in these points might have. 

In fact, it is only necessary to observe the intense and painful 
earnestness with which the patient and the friends watch his coun- 
tenance and behaviour, to be aware what an influence may be thua 
exerted. It is only requisite to understand wi[h wha[ prying 



-anxieiy the «ick mao questions those aroaod bim, what the pbjr- 

sidan thinks and predicts of hU case, to make him sensible how 
Tigilantly he should be oo his guard, in eppuding' his judgment 
rash); in the case. All this negative ivisdorn io ihe applicalioa of 
moral meonst id sufficiently commuQ. Not lo poasesa it in a con- 
siderable degree, would indicate a physician unacquainted >v)th tht 
most coiniuon etiquette of a sick chamber. 

But, a« yet, we aee the positive employment of these meana 
alnioal wholly interdicted by custom lo regular physicians. We 
contend for their exercise only within the limits of the most tcm- 
pulons veracity, and the moat severe diBcretion. What powera 
would he not exert, who, snatching' these moral means from Clie 
hands of empirics, and who, to thorough acquaintance with all 
ihal can he known in regard to physical means, should join the 
wise and discriminating aid of an imagination creating a healing 
world of hope and confidence about the patient ? Such a bene- 
factor of our species will, ere long, arise, who will introduce a 
new era into medicine. 

Who can doubt that implicit faith in the healing 'powers of 
prince Hohenloe, may have wrought cures, even in cases of para- 
lysis, without the least necessity for introducing the vague and 
misapplied term, a miracle ; or, that some out of many persona 
in an asylum of paralytics, would find themselves able to fiy when 
bombs fell upon the roof of their receptacle i 

The influence of a vigorous will upon the physical movements 
of our frame bas scarcely been conjectured, much less submitted 
to Ihe scrutiny of experiment. Yet it would be easy, 1 think, lo 
select innumerable cases, where, by its means, men have exerted 
powers previously unknoivn to themaelvea. We see the imme< 
diale application of almost superhuman energy upon the access of 
fhmzy to the patient ; and this affords conclusive proof, that, upon 
the addition of the due amount of excitement, the body and mind 
became capable of incredible exertions, and yet sink into infantine 
debility ibe moment that tbe excitement is withdrawn. Et«t 
one has been made aware of what mere resolution can do in stu- 
laining tbe frame in cases of cold, exposure, hunger, and exbnus* 
tioo. All these instances are only different forms of proof, which 
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might be maltiplied indefinitely, of the agency of moral powers 
upon physical nature. Un'ler Hiuiilar influences, omens, and pre- 
dictions, in weak and superslitioua minds, hecnine adequate caiisei 
of their owa completion. Since perfect kiiowledg'e alone can 
deliver the mind from more or lesa susceptibility of this iuSuence, 
it is important that it should be wisely directed to bear, as far as it 
may, upon the ioaaginaiion, in kindling it to confidence, cbeerfal- 
ness, and hope. 

Note 18, page 81. 

" tt'liy drew Maraeillea' good bishop purer breath, ■ 
When the air sickened, and each gale was death i" 
Because he was BUatained by a cheerful reliance upon Provi- 
dence, a firm determination to do tiis duty, and bare no fear of 
coD5e([ueQcea. The whole scope of my own ohservjition beside the 
lick bed, perfectly coincides with these Tiew«. I do not say that 
there are nol numberless exceptions. But of this I am confident, 
that the general rule is, that persons who attend the sick and dying, 
in cases of epidemic disease of a mortal type, with a fearless and 
cheerful mind, escape ; while the ticnid, who are alarmed, and 
have an implicit belief in the danger of contagion, succumb. 



Note 19, page 85. 

If there ever was an age when invalids and the suffering might 
promise themselves sympathy in the dolorous detail of their 
syinpioms, which is questionable, It certainly is not now, during 
the era of labour-sating machinery, poiiiiiial economy, and the all- 
engrossing influenre of money and corporate achievement. He 
lyho now suffers from acute pain in any form, will da wisely to 
summon all his strength and philosophy, to suppress any mani- 
festation in his countenance and muscles, rather than task his 
eloquence in framing his tale of symptoms. 

This whole chapter upon health abounds in the highest practi* 
cat ivisdom, aud the hints in it might easily be expanded to a 
volume, 1 only add, that I eameaily recommend a poem upon 
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the lame ssbject, one, as it aeems to me, amang the most claHical 

and beautiful in our laoguagei aod which hae become etrangelf 
and undeservedly obeoleie — Dr. Armstrong'B Art of Health. 

Note 20, page 85. 

How oftea have similar tbougbtn pressed upon my mind, ai I 
have Blood o?er the bed of the sick and dying 1 Here 19 the peculiar 
empire of minds truly and nobly benevolent, wliere the head and 
maio prop of a family ia preparing to conQict with the last enem; : 
where pain and groana, terror and death, fill the foreground, and 
the dim but inevitable perspective of desolation, eiruggle, and 
ivant, in contact with indifference and Bel6shness, opens la th« 
distance before the survivors. Let ua thank God for religion. 
Philosophy may inculcate atern endurance and wise submiesioni 
but knows not a fit and adequate remedy. The hopes and (he 
example imparted by him te/io leenl about doing gnod, are alone 
iufficient for the relief gf such cases, of which, alas ! our world i* 
full. 



Note 21, page 83. 

No view of human life is more consoling or just than tbu 
presented in these paragraphs. Yet no human calculation will 
erer reach the sum of agony that has been inflicted by ihejealousy, 
envy, and heart-burning that have resulted from that most er- 
roneous persuasion, that certain conditions and circumstances of 
life brin;; happiness in themselves. Beautifully has the Bible said, 
that "Gud has tet one thing over against another" — hos balanced 
the real advantages of the different human conditions. The result of 
roy experience would leave me in doubt and at a loss in selecting 
the condition which 1 should deem most congenial to happiness, 
1 fhould have to balance abundance of food, on the oue hand, 
against abundance of appetite, on the other ; the habit supers 
induced by the necessity of being satisfied with a tittle, with tha 
habit of being disgusted with the trial of much. There are joyi, 
nUDierDtu and vivid, peculiar to the rich; and others, in frhich 
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none but tho«e in the humbler coodilioDa of tife cnn panicipste, 

la the whole ran;e of the enjoyment of the senses, if tlitre be an* 
advaocage, it belongs lo the poor. The laws of our being have 
smTounded the utniodt extent of human enjoyment with ailaman- 
tiue walls, which one coniliiion can no more orerleap than another. 
It is wonderful to see this admiruble atijiiatmenC, like the universal 
lawa of nature, acting' everywhere nnil upon everything. Even in 
the physical world, what is granted tn one country is denied to 
another { and the wanderer who has seen strange lands and many 
cities, in different climes, only returns to announce, aa the sum of 
hia experience and the leaching of years, that light and shadoir, 
comfort and discomfort, pleasure and pain, like air 
diffuaed iu nearly similar measures over the whole earth. 



Note 21, page 91. 

It needs but little acquaintance with human condition to per- 
ceive, in the general adjuetuieiit uf advantages seilled by Provi- 
dence, that great proportions of them have lieen thrown into 
opposite scales, and so cuntnisted that the selection of iine class 
implies the rejection of the other. For example, amillen ivilh the 
thousand lempintions of wealth, you are determined to be rich. 
fi« it BO. Industry, frugality, and the convergence of your faculties 
to this single point wilt hardly fail to render you so. But then you 
will not be so absurd as to envy another the fame of talents and 
acquirements which required absorbing devotion to pursuits ia- 
coinpatible with yours. 

You are rich, and complain of satiety 
DOt, when you determined to he rich, that poor people sing and 
donee about their cabin Qree I Yuu have gained power and dia- 
tinciion, and discovered the heartless selliabness of your c 
petitors and dependants. Were you ignorant that friendship can 
only be purchased by friendship ; and that, in selecting your alt- 
engrossing pursuit, you have precluded yourself from furnishing 
your quota of lie reciprocity ? The choices of life are altemativea. 
You may select from this scale, or that. But, in most c 
cutnoi lake from both. How much murmuring would be arrested 
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if this moEt obvious tnitli were underalood and men would learn 

to lie satiajied trith their allematire! Choose wisely and delibe> 
rately ; and Ihen quietly repute on your choice. Say, " I h&ve 
ihis ; soollier has that. 1 acn certain llial I bate my choice. I do 
not know but bia condiiian was forced upon hira." 



Note 22, page 92. 

If 1 have ever allowed myiMf the indulgence of envy, it is after 
having lasted the pleasure of rewarding merit, or relieviDg distress, 
in thinking how cunlinually such celestial satisfsctioDS are within 
the reach of the opulent. What a calm is left in tbe mind afUr 
baring wiped aivay tears ! What aspirations are excited in noting 
the joy and g;ratilude consequent upon misery relieved 1 How 
delightful to recur to the remembrance during the vigils of the 
night watches! How it expands (he heart to reflect upon the 
consciousness of the all powerful and all good Being, measuring 
the circuit of the universe in doing good ! Unhappily, the ex- 
perience of all time demonalraies thai the possession of opulence 
and power not only has no direct tendency to inspire increased 
sensibility to such satisfactions, but has en opposite influence. 
For one, rendered more kind and benevolent liy good Fortune, how 
many become callous, selfiih, and proud by it ! Kindly and 
Witely has Providence seen fit to spare most men this dangerous 
UtKl. 



Note 23, page 94. 

This chapter of the author, among the rest, has been obnoxious 
I am seneihie that the young require the 
discrelioa in few questions more than in ibis, 
to disregard public opinion I " To press lbs 
cur the reputation of eccentricity and arrogant 
ivn judgment. Implicitly to copy the expres> 
sions and habits of the multitude precludes all pursuit of happiness 
by system ; and reduces the whele inquiry to the injunction, to 
mile with tbe restf and add our ennui and disappointment to ihe 
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tnsM of Ibe o^Rppinesi of all those who liave i^one berore. If 
certain modi:s appear lo me, afier the most ilclihenite examina* 
tion, conducive to my bappinesa, ivhy should I be deterred from 
adopting lliem, liecauae I am not countenanced liy the general 
opinion and example of a crowd, each individual of nhich I should 
altogether reject as a teacher and an example? If I avow that 
the ten thousand, io all time, have formed the most erroneou* 
judpuienta, touching the wisdom of ^haman pursuita, why should I 
continue blindly to copy their errors ? He is certainly liie moat 
fortunate man tvho, if an exact account of hii sensations aad 
thoughts could he cast into a sum al bis last hour, ivuuld be found 
to bare enjnyed the greatest number of agreeable moments, 
pleasurable sendatione and happy reSeclions. If to court retire- 
ment, repnae, the regulation of the desires and passions, and the 
cultivaliuD of thoae afiectlona which are best nurtured in the shade, 
be the most certain routi: to happiness, wby sboulil 1 be swayed 
from choosing that path by the suggestions of ambition, avarice, 
and tbe spirit of the world, which enjoin the common course i 

Vet every one is, mure or lesa, a slave to the prevalent fashions 
of thinking and aclinff. How much vile hypocrisy does this 
slavery, tvhich covers the fucc of • society with a vast mask of 
semblance, engender I Contemplate ibe routine of alt the pro- 
fessions which we make and infringe in a single day, in the mani. 
fest violation of our inward thought and belief; and we must 
admit that the world agreea to enact a general lie, alike deccivinff 
und deireived, through terror of being the first to revolt against 
the thraldom of opinion. Tbe very persona, too, who cherish Ibe 
piofoundeat secret comempt for tbe judgment of tbe multitude, 
are generally the loudest and the first in decrying any departure 
from the standard of public opinion almost aa an itnmoratity. 

I would by no meana desire to see those moat dear to rae ar- 
rogantly aetting at defiance received ideas and usages. Theae 
liave, as the author justly remarks, a salutary moral sway in re- 
pressing tbe influence of the impudent and abnadooed. I am not 
insensible to the danger of folloiving our independent judgment 
beyond the limits of a regulated discretion. But there is no trait 
in the young for which I feel a more profound respect, than the 



fliced resolve to consult their onn lighl, id setting the ralee' of 
iheir conduct and aeleciin^ iheir alternativea. A calm and re- 
flecting iodependencR, an nnshaken (immess in encounteriag' 
vulgar prejutlices, is what I admire as the eTideoce of strong 
chEiracter, fearless ihic^king, and capability of self-direction. 
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Note 24, page 10!. 

How often lunst every reflecting mind have been led to similar 
vieiva of human nature ! To form just eslimalea and enlenaia 
right sentimeuts of our kind, we must not coatemplate men under 
the action of the narrowness of sectarian liatc, or through the 
jaundiced vision of party feeling. We must see them in positions 
lihe those ao happily presented by the author, when great end 
sweeping calamities level men to ibe conaciousness and the sym- 
pathies of a common nnture, and u senee of common exposure tn 
misery, and open the fountnina of gencroua feeling. Wlio has oat 
seen men, on such occasions, forget tbeir pride, their miserable 
questions of rank and precedence, and meet with open arms and 
the mingled tears of gratitude and relief, persons, the view of 
whom under other cireu Distances, svould ha»e called forth only 
feelings of scornful compari^.on and reckleaa contempt? 

The incident of the hoBtile French and German poiti is a 
aingularly touching one. In what a horrid light doea it place the 
character and passions of princes, generals, conquerors, and war* 
riora, in alt time, who, for their measureless cupidity or the whim 
of their ambition, have used these amiBble beings, formed with 
natural sympathies to aid and love each other, as the mechanical 
engines of their puiposes, to meet breast to bieaat as enemies, 
and plunge the murderoua ateel into each other's hearts ! Hence, 
rivers of life blood have flowed as uselessly as rain fulls upon the 
ocean ! It is difficult to determine whether we ought most to 
execrate the accursed ambition of the few, or despise the weak 
stupidity of the many who have been led, unresistingly, like 
animals to the slaughter, only the more firmly to rivet the chains 
of the survivors. What a view does war present, of the miserable 
ignorance, the brute stupidity of the mass of the species, and the 
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detetteblepuiioDBof those called the great, \n all time I Wjio 
does not exult to see the era, every day Bp[>raachiD^, when men ' 
vrill be loo wise, loo vili^ant and cLireful of their rights to become 
insirumenti in ilie hands of oilien i when the rational comeioHt-- 
n?9a or their own predominant physical power shall be guided byr 
iviadora, self-watchfulnesa, and aelf-reapcci I Then, instead of' 
being tamely led out to alay each other, when invoked lo ihii- 
deieslable sport of kln^, they ivill show their steel to their op^ 
presion. 



Note 24, page 102. ' 

I am as much impressed with the eloquence of this passage as: 
wiih its truth. I reserve more particular views of religion for 
comments on the letter upon the suliject. I iviah lo present in 
this place, as cooaonant with the Epirit of this passage, one view of 
religion which has long heen one of my most fixed and udf 
doubting conclusions. It is, that man is a religious being, by tha 
organic constitution of his frame, still more than by any intellectual 
process of reasoning. I hare no doubt, that a rightly orgatiised 
and well cndoived man, born and reared in a, desert isle, without 
ever being brought into contact mlh man or any discipline to call 
forth reason or speech, would be subject to precisely the samo 
s as, varied and moulded by the circumilances of birttl 
itute the substance of all the religions in tha 
world ; in other words, that man is constituted a religious animal 
in the same way as he clearly is an auimal with other instincts and 
arej that divines and moralists do not oftea 
I npon the religious instinct, as one of the most conclusint 
and convincing' arguments (to me, at least,) of the soul's immor- 
tality. It seems with ihem [he favourite view to consider religion' 
a science that may be tangbt, like geometry or chemistry. 

To me, this absorbing subject presents a very different aspect: 
I see mnn everywhere religions in some fnrni. The sentiment 
takes tiie moulding of his accidental circumstances. It is poetryj 
enthusiasm, eloquence, bravery; but in every form aa aspiration 
after the vast, illimitable, eternal, shadowy conceptions of an nn. 
x2 
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bnowD hereafter, ihal the aeaaet have not embodied. It is ntm> 

or fanciful, it u respectalile or supers titiotia, it is & pure ab-. 
stractioD or a gorgeous uppeal to the senaea, according to one's 
country, traiuing, and remperament. But mnu, nlieiber he be » 
livelier in the far Ijlea of the aea, or io the crowded wart, whether 
christian or savage, is everyivhere found, in aoine form, iovokbf 
a Ood arid repoaiug the hopes and affeciiotis of bia tvoru iieart in 
another and a better world ; and extending his faith to an itn- 
morlai life and an eternal sphere of action 

Instead of eearching fur this universal principle with ineta- 
ph]rsiciun9, pronouneing' upon it wilb dogmatists, or deducing )t 
from creeds, or creeds from it, I behold in it the same univrilleD 
rerelaiion which we call instinct. Vague and undefined as is this 
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t impreBsive and beuutiful homilies upon the 
it of Ibe Author of our being. It may be called, 
the scripture of the lower orders, guiding tliem, ivltb uneriinp 
certainljr, to their enjoyments and their end. Beasts feel it, and 
graze the plain. Birdd feel it, and soar in the air, Fisbee feel it, 
and dart along their liquid domain; each feeding, moving, resting, 
playing and perpetuating its kind, according to its orgauic laws. 
Winter comes upon the gregarious tribes of water fowls etijoyinff 
themsekes in the Canadian lakes. They listen Io this rail frou 
heaven, and mount the autumnal winds, and, without chart or 
compass, by & course to wbich tbai of circumnavigators is dcTioaa, 
they sail to the shores of tbe south, wjiere a softer atmoipbere and 
new supplies of food await them. It leads tlie young one of these 
animals, scarcely yet disengaged from the shell, to patter its hill 
in the dry sand, impatienily to searcb for water Ijefore it has yet 
seen it. It creates in the nciv bom infant a purpose to search for 
its supplies in llie yet untaeted fountains of tUe aiaierijal bosom. 
It guides all tbe lower orders of being tbrough ibe whole mys- 
terious range of their peculiar habits and modea of life. Under its 
influeDce, Bnimala and men exercise powers which transcend the 
Utmost efforts of our reason. Who can tell me why the duckling 
plunges into the water with (he shell on iis headi Who can inn - 
form ue bow the affectionate house dog, blindfolded and conreyed 



ia utter darknns ia a (»rriage to i distance of fifly leagues, the ~ 
mornent he ia emancipated, returns by b more direct route than 
tbat by wliich he came { There would be no use in presentiug- the 
most extended details of these deielopments of instinet through 
the tfhole rauge of animated nature. Every one knoivs that 
wherever ive discern them, either in the structure or habita of the 
aDJmal, or both, they are indiaations of unerring guidance, the 
voice of eternal and unswerving truth, which, as soon an pro* 
mulgated, is received as the psreotal counsel of the Author of 

He who could interpret the language and the gestures of tho 
lower orders 
fishes, that v 
them in the i 
cries of the n 






3r was provided as a home for them, had he seen 
When he had noted the movements and beard th& 
born iofant> he would be in no doubt, that the nll-> 
lalernal bofom was stored for it somewhere. See- 
, the starting pinions and plumage of the unQedgcd 
bird in its nesi, he could be at nu loss in reasoning, that as these 
indications of contrivance for other modes of life were loal in Its 
present manner of existence, it was intended for movemenls,- 
where pinions and plumage would avail it. 

As certain as these instincts and indications are the pledged' 
verity of the Author of nature, that a sphere is provided for ihe 
exercise of these undeveloped powers, and a corresponding gra- 
tification for these instinctive desires, so sure as they point out, in' 
a language, tvhich can neither deceive nor he misiahen, the aim' 
and end of the animal to ivhich they belong, lo sure, if religion bet 
an instinctive sentiment, and the hope, and the persuasion of 
aaolher existence result from the organic constitution of out' 
nature, there must be another life. That it is so, the usages anii> 
modes of all people that have yet been known, the people of ibe: 
first ages and the last, the people of . the highest refinement, Bnd> 
those wha scarcely know the use of fire, have concurred to provei 
to us. Superficial travellers, indeed, have told us of newly (lis-' 
covered tribes, who had no visious uf a God — a worship, or an' 
hereafter. Other traveller have followed them, and observed, 
x3 
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better, and diecorercd, that ilieir predecessors bued iKe fact <Mt i 
their own ignorance. The; have beea found to belong to ibe 
genera! anatogy, and to loolc lo 

" Some happier land la depth at woods embraced ; 
Some lovelier island in the watery waste." 

It seema to me, that this unlvennl agreement of religiout ideas 
jg the most unequivocal inaDlfestatiun, that the aentiitient of re> 
ligioD is an InEtiiictj that is exhibited in the whole range of animB- 
ted nature. If so, it is Ihe offered pledge of the divine veracity, 
that the soul is immortal ; and (hat as certain as the institict oF 
migrating birds is proof thai ibe milder ektes ivhicb thef geek 
exist, and are prepared fur them, so surely the uodereloped 
powers of the spirit, which have no range on the earth, have « 
country prepared also for itiein. Our aspirations, our longia^t 
after imatOTlaUty, every mode of worship, and every form of faith 
—are the rudiments, the germs, the starling pinions of the em- * 
bryo spirit, which is 10 escape from its nest at death, and fly in 
the celestial atmosphere, in which ii was formed to move. 

To rae these univerial religious manireslatioas are proofs tfaftt 
religion springs not, as some suppose, from tradition ; or, u 
others think, from reasoning. 
wrought feeling in our mental 
versal, and everlasting gospel, pointing to God and [oimortalily. 
Bring Ihe most uninsiriicted peasant, who has seen nothing of 
the earth, but its plains, in sigbi of Cbimborazo. The thrill of 
awe and sublimity, that springs williin him at rhe view, and lifts 
bis spirit above llie blue summits to the divinity, is one of ibe 
forms in which this sentiment acts. The natural mental move- 
ments, in view of the illimitable main, of the starry firmament, of 
elevated moantains, of wbalecer is vast in dimension, irresistible 
in power, terrible in tlie exercise of nnger, in short, all those 
emotions, which we call the sublime, are modified actings of the 
religious seniiinent. Justly has the author pronounced the uni- 
versality of these ideas ihe highest lestimony 10 rhe elevation of 
human nature. It is the moil impressive and interesting attribute 
of the soul, that it is subject lo these impulses. It is a standing 
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Mt the gvdlike stranger, imprisoned in clay, hat, in* 
tvrouffht in its CDusciousness, indelible iinpreasioni of its fatnra 
de«tiny. 

Nole2S, pagel04. 
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r circum* 
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., which separates between truth and falsehood, right \ 
and ivrong, and moreover, that we ouraelvea view everything I 
through the colouring of our own pride and prejudice— will perr 
ceive at once, that, under all circumstances of error and even of 
crime, men are quite as worthy of pity, as of vindictive blame. A 
little, cold, and selfish mind invariably finds much matter for biltef ' 
censure in every act that, according to its own chart, is an abefr ' 
ration. On the contrary, nothing, in my estimate, so decidedly 
marks a generous and noble, as well as an enlightened and 4 
philosophic spiiit, as ttie disposition to be indulgent in its coito 
struclion of the views and conduct of others, and to interpret al| | 
by the comment of palliation and kindness, whenever the case vrill , 
admit of them. Great minds fail not to be conscious what a 
iveak, miserable compound of vanity, impulse, ignorance, and 
selfishness is that lord of creation, that passive moulding of cir> 
cuuistances, which we call man. Of course in calmly scanning 
his views and conduct, all other sensations than those of pity and 
kindness, die away within him> As the human mind is exalted by 
its light, and its inirinsic elevation towards the divinity, in the 
same proportion it soars above thn mists of its own passions an^ 
prejudices, and sees little in humanity to inspire other feeliufp^ 
than those of compassion and benevolence. What is the view of 
human nature presented to a wise and good man P 

" 'Tis but to know how little can be known. 
To see all others' faults, and feel our own." .1, 

Nolo 26, page 105. ', 

I am not certain that the real spirit u( tolerance has made 10 
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much progreaa in ibii age ai b commoolr imagined. Who 
among as admits ia practice, aa nrell aa tlieory, [hat the mind ia 
paaiive in receiving evidence, and furmiii!; coacluaioDS, ivhich it 
cannot shape, except accordiog to impressions, which it has mucli 
less power to eitclude, or evade, than ia geoerally believed 1 Who 
among us actd on the conviction, that errors of opinion are almoac 
invariably involuntary > Every view of humaa nature, and the 
laws of the humau mind ought to inspire us ivith an iinlimiled 
feeling of tolerance loivards those who differ from us in opinion, 
howsoever widely. We cannot fail so to fe:[, if we reflect that, 
bad vre been in (heir situation, and under tlieir circumaiances, and 
they in ours, our vieiva might have been reversed. Yet it is scarcely 
possible lo converse with any one a few moments, ivithout starting 
them by some opposing opinion that Jars with their excited 
feelings, and a ceilain amount of e^trungement is the result. Who 
can conduct a disputed point, in politics or religion, with an ua- 
ruffled temperf Angry disputation is only another form of ia. 
tolerance. If we narroM-ly inspect the actings of human nature, 
we shall discover, that (he whole world is composed of individuals, 
almost everj- one of whom thinks he has a right to be offended 
with every other one, ivliu does not adopt his opinions. 

It is very true, that the age of actual persecution, by fines, im- 
prisonment, and death, is gone by. But this results rather from 
practical political progress of ideap, than from a settled conviction 
that DO one mind has a right lo find, in the opinions of another 
mind, cause of offence. Whoever cannot look upon the most op- 
posite faiih and opinions of his neighbour, in religion, in politics, 
and the ordinary concerns of life, without any feeling of temper 
and liiiterness, in view of tliat difierence, ia in heart and spirit in. 
tolennl. In this view, wlio can jually and fully lay clum to 
toleration! The whole world is divided into millions of little 
parties and sects, often finding the biitereat germa of contentioo 
iu the smallest differencea. Scarcely one Id ten thousand, of all 
these secta and parlies, has real philosophic magnanimity enough 
to perceive, that all other men have as much claim for indulgence 
to their opinions as he exacta for hia own. 



Ic would !)(! amusing, if sUL'h iinpartaiit coaseijitvnces diti not 
flow from ihe error, to perceive, how much weight moat people 
Htlich 10 ibe Beet an<l party to which the persona, ahout whonl 
iliey are forming an ealimale, belong. The external!, the deport' 
ment, dress anil manner are often itronglf influenced by these 
matters i but the menial complexion or lemperement far leaf 
than is commonly supposed. We meet with penple, every <Iay, of 
the tnost exclusive and higoted creeds, who act libemlly: and 
again with people, irho bare much liberality and Catholicism i^ 
their mouths, and very little in their temper and spirit. I bav^ 
met with liberal and illiberal people, in alfflost equal proportioai; 
in all the sects, parties, and deuoinioations \vith which I hare 
been acquainted. Still I do not, as from these remarks it might 
be inferred that I do, deem error, even in alislracl opinions, such 
as those ivhich appertain to religious and metaphysical subjects, ai 
of no consequence. Bui 1 have not time, nor have I place, in • 
note, for explBinitig my convictions on Ibis subject. 



Note 27, page 107. 

An indiscreet and exaggerating zeal often injures the cause if 
would wish to serve. The gospel ig best iuslaiued by ils own un* 
borrowed glory, and is prejudiced by adventitious appendages. J 
have often beard ministers declare from the pulpil, that the duty 
of forgiveness, and of loving and doing good lo enemies was a 
peculiar discovery of the gospel, a precept unknown before. VVa 
bare never considered it among the objectii of the mission of our 
Lord, to reveal a new code of momls. The grand eternal prinet'' 
ciples of ibis science were originally engraven on tlie heart. Han 
could not have existed in society without lliem. Whoever bat 
read the elaborate and eloquent treatises of heathen moralists, 
will perceive, that ibere was little left incomplete in Ihe code ; and 
that these iublime virtues were eulogized, aa beautiful and just in 
theory, if not to be expected in practice. It is the spirit, unclioD, 
and tenderness of gospel inculcation, that is unique and original. 
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The heathen ethical writers had not failed to enjoin il upon the ^ 
members a! communities, id aid and love one another. But it ie 
DQ I y necessary to glance upon the apostulic epistles, to see that 
Chrialiana were a new ami peculiar people, bound tog'ether by 
cords of affection, altogether unknoivu in the previous records of 
the human heart. What tenderness, ivhat love, ilrong-er Ihan 
death, what suhlime disinterestedueas ! How reckless to the 
■ordid motives ofambitioD and interest, which ruled the surround- 
ing world I We scarcely need other evidence that this simplicity of 
love, so unlike auj,'lit the world had seen before, was not an afiec- 
tioa of earthly mould ; and that this new and strong' people were 
not bound together by lies which had relation to the groisuess of 
earthly bonds. To me there is something inexpressibly delightful, 
■od of which I am never weary, in contcmpliiiing (he originality 
uid simplicity of early Christian affection, nor is it one of the 
feeblest testimonies to the glory and divinity of the gospel. 

For the rest, 1 have much abridged the paragraphs to irhicli 
this note alludes, and have interpolated soine expressions, not 
found in the original, because I would not allow myself to le&ve 
anything equivocal, touching my own vieivs of the importance of 
Christian morals and example. 

It would be useless to add (o the beautiful views, presented by 
the author, of the disposition to oblige, and the necessity of cul- 
tivating modesty, and an equal and serene temper. One cannoi 
enlarge upon iheeB beaten topics, as be has foreseen, without 
running into common-places. These virtues are preeminently 
their own reward. Whoever chooses to indulge the opposite 
tempers has only to reflect, that he assumes the thankless office of 
becoming a self- tormentor, and injures no one so much as himself, 
Of these iiercc passions, (he heathen poets have given us an affect- 
ing emblem in the undying vultures, gnawing upon the ever grow- 
ing entrails of Tiiyus. If you would form the sublimest concep* 
tions of the eternal and underived satisfaction of the divinity, 
cultivate dispositions to oblige, and seize occasions lo practise 
beneficCDce. If you would image more impressive ideas of the 
torment of demons tbau poets have dreamed, muse upon injuriea t 
cultivate envy and revenge, and wish that you had the botli of the 



thuoderer, only thtt jou mighi hurl them upon ^ our (oea. If you 
would experience llie eternal (^nHwing of the vulture allow your> 
Klf ia ibe coasUot indulgeace of your temper. 
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Note 28, page 112. 

To those who have already assumed this tie, or contemplate 
auuming it, not a word need be said upon Ibc moit worn of all 
Uiemei, the paramount influence of marriage, beyond all other 
relations, in iinpartinir the colouriug' of brighlneaa or giriom to all 
in which the only latiafactioas of 
IS pursuit, are to be found, is within 
', fame, wealth, luxury, literary dii- 
iic and hollow, everything tbe mere 
□ckery and ahaduvv of joy, but tbe comfort of a quiet and 
aSectionate home. Whoever does not share this faith with me, 
will hardly he enlightened to the true eourcea of enjoyment by 
any lucnbrallooa of mine. lusiead of details and declamation 
upon this truth, I present an uovarniahed, unexaggeraied view, 
an abslroct, if I may so say, of the circumstances under which th* 
greater nnmber of marriages are consummated in our country, 
and, 1 imagine, in most civilized countries. It may not embrace 
the enact train of the incidents connected with every case ; but 
will serve, in the phrase of the makers of calendars, "without 
inatetfal variation," as au outline of the hiitory of thoie coortshipi 
(hat lerininate in matrimony, ^^'hat wonder, that wedded life it< i 
so often unhappy I 

lam compelled lo helie«e, that very few marriages take place 
in consequence of such an intimate acquaintance of tbe parties 
with each other's unao phis tica ted anil interior character, as ti>< 
justify the chancea of affection and domestic happiness. The Sratt 
adverse circumstance ia, that both are constantly on such a trial lO' 
make a show of ivit, good temper, and manners, aa to render ihS' 
whole scene, from commencement to close, a drama, in which aLll 
is acting; in which there is no admiasiou to the real life behiodi 
tbe scenes, until aller marriage. How often does the actor OF* 
actrBBs, who aucceisfully peraonated a wit, and an angel, detect Idi 
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of life, ID which they arc fouud, idb!^ vary the «liai 
rhaD^es not Ihe natural circumstttnces of a picture, which, in it 
broailer features, applies alike lo elevated aud bumble life. 

The panics, in the bloom of life, ia all (be i 
juvenile buoyancy, uioviug iu the illumined almosphere ( 
Kination, meet at tbe parly, hall'room, aasembly, church, or other 
place of concourse, for which the young dresB, lo look arooud and 
be gazed upon. They are clad in ibeir gByeel, and stand od their 
bcBl- No airs, or graces, that moihora, or friends, or society, op 
their Cheeterfieltl, or their imaginations can suggeat, are preterm 
niitled. No alteiDpicd inflicliona are spared from any relenting* 
of mercy. Many gratuilouB nod?, and smiles, and remarks, snd 
much odious affectation, inspired by the love of conquest, paaa* 
well enough in the tinsel illusion of tbe scene and circumstancei. 
Accident brings the couple into contact. They sing, danee, tvalk, 
converse, or, in some of these ways, are thrown together, th", 
perhaps, some officious mediator reports, to the one, Rutetittg 
remarks made by the other. The first impulses to tbe ac- 
quaintance are those of vanily, and the instinctive attraction of 
persons, so situated, towards each other. A vague and momen- 
tary liking, which might be effaced as easily as uiisla vanish in 
the sun, is tbe result. Tbe lu<ly, from the delicacy of her of^ 
ganization, and the quickness of ber perceptions, is the first aware 
of the new stale of mutual feeling ; and by conjoining a liappy 
combination of coquetry, shyness, and encourage meut, adds fuel 
lo the kindling spark. They converse apart, end the masonic 
pressure of hands is interchanged. Compliments ensue, more or 
less polighed and eloquent according lo Iheir native readineis^and 
artificial training. Vanity comes in with hrr legion of auxiliaries, 
and, in the same proportion as memory invests this intercourse 
with pleasant censalions and agreeable associations, conversalion 
with other persons, between whom and themselves these processes 
have Dol commenced, heeomes tasteless and irksome ; and ennui 
in all other society does its pari to put imaginattoo inaction. 
They find iheinfelvea weary and sad in separation. Fancy runs 
riot and begins to weave her fairy tissue, aiid to build her oriental 
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boi*era. The pariiea are now in lore, aa they believe, and u tbe 
world pronoiinrts. Now commeace ihe hours of poetry and 
sentimentalilyj and ihe spring lime of lljcir new-born passion. 
Not a moment for discriniinaling obaenation of each other*! 
character, has yet occurred. 

The freahiieaa of the vernal inctinaiton acquires the fervour of 
settled anil summer passion. The preliminaries of form are com* 
mencedj ami under such aisoclatioua, and with anch mutual ia- 
elinatiuDe, incotnpatibilltv, unlilness, opposition of friends, all 
obatacles that are nut abaolutcly insurinountahle, disappear. 
^Vhat parent can resist the iaipaasioned eloquence of a child, or 
contemplate for a niDtnent the prospect of inflicting the agony of 
a disappointed and hopeless love ! Have ihey measured each 
other's undersi an ding and good sense? No: this requires a dis- 
crhninaiion, for which in the fever, the delirinin of the senses, 
they have no capacity. Know they aught of each ollier'a worth 
and good temper? No. Lovers find nothing to jar their temper 
or try their disposiiioo. Surrounded by a halo of iniagination, 
every thing about them is invested with its brilliancy. The 
silliest remark of the mamoritta sounds in the ears of the lover 
like the response of an oracle; and he is astonished and enraged 
that all others do not sec and hear with him. Everything that 
is 4aid becomes wisJom, and everything done noble and grace- 
fal. Wlio has not heard all these ascriptions, all these ex- 
travagant eulogies, applied to a fair female, uttering nothing, and 
incapalile of uttering anything, but voluble and vapid nonsense ; 
or Worse, ebulliltous of envy, detraction, and bad feeling ! Mean- 
wliile, the parlies, enveloped in illusion, would not see real 
character, if they could ; and could not, if ibey would. Is this 
extr«vagant, or exaggerated; Let the well-known fact, that 
1 oftener marry fools, and gifted women coxcombs, 
ise, be received as evidence, that this great transaction 
immenced, and terminated under a spell, in wluch 
: nothing as it really is, and as it appears to dis- 
interestt^d spectators. After having united many hundred pain 
myself, and seen all aspects of society, such seem to me the moat 
common circumstances appended to the beginning, progress, and 
issue oE courtship in its common forms. 
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When Bmbitiom views, the lust of wealth, and purpoaei of 
aggrandizement, ore the prampling iiiciteoieute, the order of cir- 
cumEtuncea indeed may be esBsntially vaned, wiihQiu mucU altering 
tlie result. The excitement uf the aenees. Bod the illusions of the 
imagiDation, give place to these raore sordid motives. They are, 
however, equally absorbing with the furmer. The facultieB hariog 
converged to the point of cautious and keen speculation, alloi* Do 
greater scope, and furoidh no happier facilities far noting iha 
development of uudera landing, character, and temper, than in the 
other predicament. Tbe appetite for money, and the burnliig of 
■mbitioD, may as effectually blind tbe aspirant to the sillinesa and 
had temper of her who is seen through tlie flattering medium of 
Ills plans and hla hopes, as could bis vanity and his youthful incli- 
nations. How can a person be expected lo compare and diacrimt- 
nate traits, and tbe almost imperceptible lights and shade* of. 
character, whose whole mind is inlentely concenlraled od tbe 
chaiices of his speculation, the Tear of rivals, the danger of miihi^i, 
and the means of bastening the issue f Who, under such circuiiu. 
stances, inquires about the elements of happineai or misery, tlie, 
good sense, the regulated temper, the discretion, healtb, lempeni- 
ment, and habits, that appertain to the means by which a fortune 
and a name are to be obtained I These are passed liy as subordioUe . 
considerations. Suppose inquiries, touching these points, togtuice 
through tbe mind. Suppose the speculator to have lucid glimpse*, . 
and some startling premonitions of the importance uf settled and 
discriminating views, in relation to these tnaiiera; contemplated 
through golden associations, and in tbe glare of ambitious hope*, 
they will be hardly likely to undergo a very severe or sifting 
acrutiny. 

The marriage, whether of love, of ambition, of convenience, or 
mere animal impulse, lakes place. Tbe music and dancing ar« 
DO more, and the brilliancy of tbe bridal torch is extinct, and with . 
those physical paraphernalia, one mental illusion after another 
begins to melt into ihin air. The discriminating facultiei, judg- 
sneut, and the critical vision, now become morbidly sensitive and 
se?ere, since satiety, and the extinction of fancy and the imagina- 
tion have left these capacities lo unchecked action, beholding the 
object of their scrutiny continually, and close at band. The 
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mediom becomes u unnaturally dwi u it wu dnnataraliy light 

before. A thousand ijircumscances, never dreamed of in the 
philoaophy of love and courtship, crowd upon Ihia diaposition lo 
cynical and bihoua criticism. Mauifestationi of temper aod 
cbarBCler, Ih;iC once indicated to [lie luver, amiability and intel- 
ligence, become, lo the moody husband or the discontented wife, 
marks of a wealc understanding and a bad heart ; and in propor- 
tion aa Ihey nourish despondency and disappointment, they destroy 
the capability of indulgence and forbearance,' and resist efforts to 
■oothe, and correct, and conciliate. 

In proportion as they become dissatisfied with each other, by a 
mental progress, exactly Cbc reverae of that which brought them 
together, home is enveloped with asaociatious of gloom. The 
imagination finds sunshine in every other place ; and every other 
person is sensible and attractive, but the one they liave sivoro to 
love and honour until death. 

There are those who ivill see in these revolting representations, 
a colouring of misanthropy ; and pronounce this statement of the 
case harsh beyond nature I would it were bo ; for, unless I 
deceive myself, 1 love my kind; and my only oiijcct is to impreis 
upon the young tlie importance of inquiring, when contemplating 
this vital and alt important transaction, whether they liee things in 
the clear ligiit of truth, and as they will certainly appear after the 
delirium of love has passed away ; or under the nameless and 
nambcrlcss illusions of that fever of the senses, of vanity, and in* 
itinct, too often miscalled by the name of love. I much mistaice, 
if the greater portion of the domestic infelicity, which u loudly 
charged upon llie wedded state in the abstract, is not owing to this 
faacination, this incapacity lo examine the only elemenu on 
which the happiness of a family must depend. All I would say, 
is, before entering on this union, remember, that it is easier to 
repent before, than after the evil is without a remedy. Pause and 
icrutinize ; and let not the first glimpse of real light open your 
eyes to your true condition, when it is irretrievable. 

I am as well aware, as the author can be, that there are many 

more happy marriages, than vulgar opinion allows, and that even 

in those, which are not reputed happy, in which the parties them* 

y2 
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selves bave had their crirniniting and compUiaing eclairtiitemeni, 
there ia ofien much more affuclion than bu been alloived lo exist. 
Such ia generally found lo be the case in the nuiiiberleu at- 
tempted aeparations, which prove abortive, ivhea the final alterna- 
tive a (o be adupted. I krioiv, too, that the history of the miuii- 
festatiOD of conjugal aSection a one of tbe most affectiug and 
liDnDurable to human nnlure thai has ever been exhibited. No 
union of tenderness and fortitude hu ever been displayed in the 
annals of human nature, lliat can be compared with the maternal 
love and conjugal affection of a devoted wife. Of thia, if 1 had 
space, and my dcope were different, I could cite nuinurouB and 
most impressive examples. 

Note 28, page 114. 

I beg leave lo enter my utier dissent lo this doctrine. Il seems 
from a note appended lo iliid cliapter of ihe author, that dtalike 
to female aulhorsbip has been carried to the moat ridiculotia 
lengths in France. Thia la the more astonishing, aa no coun^X 
bas produced so many admirable female writera, many of ihem 
peculiarly noted for possessing ihe charm of simplicity, aii(| 
freedom from pedantry and aOectaiion. A woman, not leas than a 
man, is more amiable, interesting, and capable of suataiuing any 
relation with honour and dignity, in proportion as she is more ia< 
structed and enlightened. It ia to female pedants only, that the 
ndiculous question of tbe French academy, whether a reputable 
woman could write a book, ought to apply. If a woman really 
deeerves a croirn of laurels, il aits mure gracefully on her brow 
that any chaplec of roses that poet ever dreamed of. But let us 
have real, uupreBuraing knowledge, without pedantry or aSectan 
tion, either of which ia always odious in mau or woman, but cer' 
Itduly, as it seems to me, most so in woman. 

Note 30, page 119. 

Nothing, however, is more common llian this contemptible 
ainbiiion of wives to govern their husbands, Il is said than there 
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are coteries of mvea tvho impart the rules in masonic conclave. 
Be it so. Whoever exults in hadng usurped this empire, 
glories in her sbaine. If there be any axiom uoivereally applying 
to iliis p&rtoerabip, it is, that the interest and rcputaiion of the 
concern must be identical. However much a wife may humble 
her huabanH, in general estimation, by presenting him in the light 
of a vfeiik and docile subject, with all sensible persons she 
humbles herself still more. If the slave is cootemptible, the 
tyrant is still more so. For the rest, this chapter cootain^ more 
truth and impreaiive eloquence upon this all important theme 
than I have elsewhere met in so small a compass. 



Note 31, page 121. 

I present you with the following development of these aev 
emotions, which, I hope^ you will not And amiss. " William and 
Yensi were as happy in this vale as man can hope to he here 
below. Tliey would have requested notliiag more of heaven, 
than thousands of years of this half dreaming, yet satisfying ex- 
istence. A daui^hter was bom to them, a desert flower of ex- 
quisite beauty even from its birth. New and unmoved fountain* 
of slumbering and mysterious affections were awakened in the 
deepest sanctuary of their hearts. In the clear waters of the 
brook, which chafed over pebbles, turfed with wild sage and . 
numberless desert flowers, under the overhanging pines, in the 
lops of which the southern breeze played the grand cathedral 
service of the mountain solitudes, William performed, as priest, 
father, end Christian, the touching ceremony of baptizing his babe. 
Adding the name Jessy to that of the mother, it was called Jesijr 
Vensi, The sacred rite was performed on the sabbath, as the sun 
ivai sinking in cloud-curtained majesty behind the western moua- 
tains. The domestics, Ellswatta and Josepha, looked oo with' 
awe. William read the Scriptures, prayed, and sang a hymn ; 
baptized his babe, and handed the nursling of the desert to Yensi. 
As ihe received the beloved infant in her arms, after it had been' 
consecrated, as an inmate in the family of tlie Redeemer, while 
tears of tenderness and piety filled her eyes and fell from her 
y3 
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cheeks, ghe declared ttiat ihe would no loager iavoke lh« UDirM^~^ 
sal Tien, that the Gad of William and her habe Ehoutd be htf 
God, and that they would both call on Ihe same name when tbejr 
prayed together for the dear bahe even unto death." — SAoibonei 
FaUey, vol. i. p. 52, 63. 

Of the emotions excited hy all the incidents bettveen the ersdis 
and the grave, none can be compared for depth and tenderness to 
those called forth hy the birth and baptiam of the fir^t child of 
an affectionate and happy husband and wife. Those for whom 
jhis work is more peculiarly iutcnded, will be aivare to whu 
bcldeot in our commou stock of remembraaces Ihe above eztnict 
refers. Delightful sentimenta, and yet deeply tinged with sad- 
ness ! What a myatcry is this conjoined miniature image of the 
parents, the babe Itselfl -\Vhat a mystery ihe world ivilh its 
mingled lights and shadniva, upon which the feeble stronger la 
entering! What a mystery the unknotvn bourne to which it is 
bound \ Wliat a mystery the God to whom it is consecrated ! 
Callous and cold must be the heart of parents, that this inutaL 
pledge of love and duly will not unite in one unchangeable seuii- 
inent of lore and identity of interest until death. 



Note 33, page 126. 

, My views touching the modes in which the best resutls t»f 
education are to be obtaiued, whether just or erroneous, ha*e at 
least the advantage of being entirely practical. I em sufficieaily 
convinced, that there must be an adequaie and happy organization 
and mental development, wl(bout which no education, however 
wise and assiduous, will ever effect anything mi>re than raediocrily 
of character and acquirL^ment. In the present slate of public 
opinion, as great mistakes are made by expecting loo much from 
the trainbg of schools, as were formerly committed by attempting 
too little. The opulent, aud people in the higher walks etpeci- 
slly, are tempted by their condition to believe, that wealth and 
distinction can purchnse and even command mtnd, and thu 
cultivation of it by which more enlarged and dislinguiiihed minds 
differ from the common measure of intellect i a miatakc, than 
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wKeK aootlur ia more universally and palpably laught by every 
day's experience. The Author of our being reserves, and will 
never iaipart hU oivn high prerogative, to bestow mind ; and he 
as often dispenses ihe noblest and richest endowment of it in the 
loirer as in the upper walks of life ; though, as we have seeo, hs 
has indicated, ia the order of nature, a process of unlimited im- 
prove meat of organization and endowmenL 

But the substratum of a practical and well endowed mind, to 
begin with, being granted, I beg leave to add my conviction to 
that of M. Droz, a conviction which as I think, will resume iu 
authority and inQuence when most of the present teilious Bod 
endless systems and projects of education will have passed into 
their merited oblivion. It is, that strong, latent, and distinguished 
character and acquirement receive in domestic education that 
predominant and fashioning direction which tbcy retain through 
life. T^e peculiar impress of a parent, a family-friend, a single 
tutor, is often as distinctly marked upon the whole after-life of the 
scholar, that becomes truly distinguished, aa though he had been 
wax in the hands of a moulder. The numerous tutors of opulent 
families, and of puhlic institutions, seldom impart the same ad- 
vantage. Their different views and modes of discipline counter- 
vail and neutralize each other. The Greeks and the great Romans 
laught at home, Ihe master being a member and an honoured one 
of the family. The master and the pnpil walked, conversed, and 
pursued their amusements together j and the sweet associationa 
of home and the shade and freedom from restraint were conjoined 
with the lessons. When the gooil Plutarch paints to us, vyilh hia 
inimilable naiaeU, one of his favourite characters, be indicates aa 
his Rrst felicity, that it was bis lot to have the training of aii 
Ariatotle, or some similar worthy. Consult the English Ptutarcb. 
for the same fact. Could all the commencing circumstances of 
most of the great men who have lived, be exactly traced, we 
should find the same truth disclosed, That the development of 
strong inclination for books, studies, and literature depends almost 
entirely on domestic habits and pursuits, the famJty> in which our 
common remembrances centre, is a striking example- During 
the years in which the minds of this family received their on- 



changeable impress, ihe memberB were almoat as VRgrent !n tl 
modes as Ihe Tartars. All their education, except dompstic, wai 
exceedingly imperfect and desultory. Bonks were oftes nanting; 
adequate teachers always. But the love of the parents for boolti 
and reading was a siinple, natural, unaffected, antl iotense impatae. 
Tbey loved Ihe thing for its own sake, and independent of all ill 
results. Tbe 6rst instruments of pleasure, and things of estimated 
value, that greeted the infant eyes of the children, were boobs ; 
not furniture, dress, and tbe imposing ostentation of a modern 
parlour. Pleasant conversations, disputes, between laughter and 
seriousness, about these books, were the first conversations tbat 
greeted tbeir listening ears. These conversations were perceived , 
to be of deep and heart-felt interest, and as little inised nitk 
pedantry and formality as ibe manifestations of instinct. Tbe 
children saw, that to those they most luved, admired, and were 
disposed to imiiate, books were the grand sources of interest, 
converse, and enjoyment. They as naturally imbibed similar 
tutes as, to use a coarse illustraiian, the children of savages 
ieam to love hunting. The first thing for wliicli iliey contended, 
and with which they wished to play, was a book, or a picture. 
Tbeir first lispings were trials of skill, touching the comparative 
progress vvhich they had madi: in their knowledge of the contents 
of these books, and the application of it to present use. These 
trials tbey saw to be the chief points of interest and amusement 
for their parents. Thus, habits of reading and application grew 
icil/t their growth and tlrengthened leith lAeir ilrenglh; and 
many a criticism, if not erudite and profound, at least eliciting 
hearty praise and laughter, passed away unrecorded in their 
domestic privacy. The neighbours admired, and, 1 fear, envied 
and calumniated, bat could not but take astouiahed note of such 
results in a family without wealth, without the cummon ap- 
plianMS, which themselves could so much belter afford, and which 
tbey bad been accustomed to consider the only price at which in- 
lellectuai improvement could be purchased. It was placed beyond 
question, or denial, that tbe members of that family had right 
views, quiet and unawed self-respect, and could converse ration- 
ally upon every other topic as well as books ; that tact and dia- 
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crimiaation pervaded their tnaiiirestatioas of thought and pureuiti 
and that they poHCseed an inejchuustible nource of aiiiuaement 
and aalidfaclion indepeaileol of wealth, fashion, suciutf , diatii)clioa, 
or any external resource whatever— the Imbit of internal reflection, 
comparison, and pleiiaant converse tvith ihemeelvea. 

Purenls, when you have imparted to your children habita and 
tastea like these, you have bequeathed them an intellectual 
fortune, wliich few clianges can take away ; and which is as 
strictly independent uh anything earthly can be. You have 
uolocked to their gratuitous use perennial foiiniuiDa of innocent 
and improving enjoyment. Vou have lecured them for ever 
aguosl the heart-wearing gloom of ennai, insuffiuieiicy to them- 
letreif and slavish depenilance upon others for amubement. Spend 
as lavishly as you may, in multiplying fashionable inBinictors, and 
blazon, as much aa you will, the advantages of your children} if 
they do Dot perceive, ivhile tlie rudimeala of their taste and 
habits are forming, that you consider literature, tciencer and the 
improvement of intellect a matter of paramount interest and im- 
portance, you will never cause their stream to Sow hi);her than 
your fountain. An occasional parlour lecture, or a high wrought 
eulogy, will not convince them or avail to your purpose. They 
must see this preference, aa all others, ivhich they will be inclined 
to copy, manifested in your whole deportment and conversation. 

Bur, while 1 am.coniinced, that parents will find efforts to 
train their children to be highly intellectual, rowing against the 
current, ugjess they eviuce, themselves, by their habiiual ex- 
amplea, that they consider it a higher attainment to possess 
literature and couversalional powers, than fashion, or wealth, or 
the common objects of pursuit ; in other words, that all efficient 
e4ucBtion must he essentially domestic, 1 would not be understood 
to undervalue public schools and colleges. I am aware, that in 
these places are best Imparled the knowledge and adroitness that 
&C them for the keen scramble of ambitious corupelition. But io 
regard to those boys who leave their competitions behind the 
classes of the university, I think, on examination, we aball find 
that the germ and the stamina of this progress were early com- 
municated by inslruciioa and esample at home. At table. 
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! eTening' fire, in the Sabbath walk, to 

Ihe iutervala of the toil of your proreaaioa, 
whatever il be, tlie taste aad the permaneDt iocliniition Tor litera- 
ture and intellectual cultivation are imparted. This can nerer be, , 
if, behiDd all j'our eutogf of these thing's, you discover that your 
ruling passion is nuuey, or the sordid objects of common porsuil. 



Note 34, page 123. 

It is B common and, I much fear, a well founded com plaiat, 
that some latent mischief in our system of education, political 
institutions, Ihe ordering of our eslabliihmeols, or in all these 
together, has generated, as a previleot moral evil, filial unkiudnen 
and ingratitude. Scramlile, competition, and rivalry are the fint, 
last, and uoivereally witnessed order of things in our couotry. 
Notbiog becomes a topic of i^on verbal ion that is of absorbing in- 
terest, but ucquisilion and diatitiction. The tnanifestations of an 
intellect, sharpened for the pursuit of these things, is the subject 
of most earnest eulogy. Children, by our usages, are early cost 
upon their own resources, and taught to shift for themselves. The 
consequence seems to be, that the parental and filial lica ar« 
severed, as soon as the children are able to take care of them- 
selves, almost as recklessly, in regard to subsequent duty, piety, 
or affection, as those of the lower animals. When we see a spectm- 
cle so revolting, and unhappily so common, of sons who, as soon 
as tliey have realized Ihe portion of goods ihal/altelh to them, or 
of daughters, as EOon as they have secured lovers or husband), 
forgetting the authors of their days, it bei^omes ua to search deeply 
for the defect in our discipline, or institutions, that originates the 
evil. The cadoui hearts uf such children may no longer be ap- 
palled by the terrible execution of the Jewish law against such 
monsters. They may neither feel, nor care, how sharper than « 
terpeni'i looiA may be this want of filial piety to their parenii. 
But, by a righteous reaction of the divine justice, more terribtf 
vindictive than the threatened judgment of the Jewish law, thank- 
less children bear in their hearts the certain guaranty of their owa 
self-inQIcied punishment. Tbey part for ever nith the purest and 
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nobleal geiitiinenti of tbe humia beart ; and tbe^ procure for 
themselvea the aad cerialnlyof being cadt off id llieir turn, by their 
cbildren, ia the helpless period of their old age. 



Note 35, page 129. 

The Listorf of lilerature proves that none of (be more un- 
worthy sentiments of human nature have been bo adverse to 
frienilship as the vanity of literary rivals. From many nuble 
examples of a contrary kind which we tnight die, I select the 
intercourse between Racine and Bolleau. When Racine wai 
persuaded that bis malady would end in death, he cbarg-ed bis 
eldest SOD to write to M, de Cavoye, to ask him to solicit the 
payment of what was due of his pension, that his family might not 
be left without ready inuoey. He tvrulc the letter and read it to 
lus father. " Why did you not," said he, " request the payment 
of the pension of Boileau at the same time? Write again, and 
let him know that 1 ivas his friend in death." This friend came 
to receive his last adieu. Racine rose in bed as far as his weakness 
would allow. As he embraced bis friend, he said, " I regard it ■ 
happioess to die in your presence." 



Note 36, page 131. 

The celebrated Voilure, one of the itaax etprili of the age of 
Louis XJII., had lost all his money, and had an immediate call for 
200 pistoles. He wrote to the Abbe Cottar, his faithful friend. 
This admirable letter presents us with a trait of that conlideuce 
and frankness which sincere friendship inspires. It was this.' 

" I yesterday tost all my money, and 200 pistoles more, which I 
have promised to pay to-day. If you have that sum do not fail 
to send it. If not, borrow it. Obtain it, as you may, you must 
lend it me. Be careful to allow no one to anticipaie you in 
giving me this pleasure. I should be concerned lest it might 
aSect my love for you. I know you so well, that I am aware yon 
would find it difficult to console yourself. To avoid this mis- 
fortune, rather sell what will ruse it. Yon see how imperioui mj 



love for yon ia. 1 take a pleaiQre in conducting in this niBDiifJ' to> 

wardB you. T feel thai I should Lave a still greater if you ivould be aa 
frank ivitb mc. But you have not my courage in thia point. Judge, 
if I am not perfectly assured in regard to you, sinue 1 ivUl give my 
promiie tu liim who shall bring the money." The Ahhe Costar 
replied — " I feel extreme joy to be in comliiion to render you the 
trifling, service you ask of me. 1 had never thought that one 
could parcliase so much pleasure for 20O pislolea. Having- ex- 
perienced it, I give you my word, that, for the rest of my life, I 
will retain a little capital always ready for your occasions. Order 
eoniidently at your pleasure. You cannot lake half the salisfBCtton 
in CDmmandiiig that 1 shall in obeying. But, submissive as joa 
may find me in other respects, I shall he revolted if yonwisb to 
compel me to lake a promise from you." 



Note 37, page 132. 

Although I do not intend to ciie in this place the story of Da- 
man and Pythias, nor to harp upon diiieussjoua of a iheme, upoo 
which there has been more odious prosing, and more semblance 
of sentiment than all others, yet a snliject, intrinsically of the first 
importance, aod founded in nature, can never cease to have claitaa 
upon alteniion, in consequence of having been hackncved to 
threadbare triteness. There is such an affection as friendship. It 
belongs to man, and is the highest honour nf his nature, less groas 
and terrene, thou the short epilepsy, the transient and fitful fercr 
of the senses, commonly dignified with the name of love, mhI 
tvnrroer, more exhilarating, and elevated, than mere esteem, and 
common liking; it excites, without inflaming; it thrills, without 
jealousy, corroding fear, or morbid solicitude. It is that aenti- 
meot, which a poet would naturally assign to intellectual beinga of 
a higher order, who were never invested with the corporeal ele- 
ments of mortality. 
I wish those most dear to me, implicitly to believe in friendghip. 
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uld a thousand times prefer that they should efr on the <i 



of credulity than of suspicion and distrust. I deprecate, above 
all things, that they should give up buman nature. I conuder 
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real misaothrapy Ibe last misfortune. I would rather my chlldrea 
sbould meet with trenuhery and inconatancy every day of their 
lives, than resign themselves to tlie morbid and heartless per- 
suasion, ireakly considered an attribute of wisdom and grealnesa, 
that men are altogether seifislk and unvvorthy of confidence. It it 
a persuasion that not only fur fvcr invests the universe in an 
Egyptian gloom " llmt may he /ell" hut, by-an energetic bearing 
on all the faculties and (ourcea of feelinf^, causes the heart that 
entertains sucb views to become what it believes to be the cha> 
racter of the species. 

No scruples of false decorum shall withliold me from saying, 
that amidst all the selfishness which optics of the most charitable 
vision could not but discover on every side, t have seen friendship, 
pure, holy, disinterested, like that of the augels; nay, more — 
have been myself the subject of it. My heart swells, and will to 
its latest pulsation, witb the remembered prooft. True, the in- 
stances, that have fallen vvithin the compass of my experience, 
are very H\v; but tbey are sufficient to settle my conviction, that 
ihe sentiment, which has inspired the enthusiaGm of eloquence, 
painting', and song, in all lime, is not tbe illusion of a weak and 
misguided imBgluation. Selfiub ai man is, we often see instances 
of the moat generous and devoted friendship, even in this silver 
UfCe, the age of revenue and political economy. 

With my author 1 believe, that where the iientiraent exists be- 
tween a man and a woman, admitting each to possess tbe estimiu 
ble endowments peculiar to each sex, and so exists as not to be 
modified by any of those countless associations of another order of 
sentiment, that ahnost imperceptibly invest relations between the 
two sexes, it is more vivid, permaneui, and disinterested, more 
capable uf making sacriGces, and more tender and delightful Ibaii 
it can be between persons of the same sex. Of this class are the 
most noble, touching, and sublime examples of a cohstaucy ooder 
every form of proof, that the history of the human heart records. 

While every one is sensible that there must exist between 
characters that are susceptible of all the fidelity and beauty of 
this sentiment, a certain adaptation of eircumatanees, and con- 
of disposition, mind, development, and temperament, I 
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NOTES. 



believe with St. Pierre, Ihat it ia desirable ihat there should 
a certain cuiitratC as well i>9 much Udiese. Coiiaiant aasentation, 
the Eame opinions, tiisEes, temperii, and views liave been found bj 
experience not to generale Ihe raoBt pennauent and pliaai 
uuions of the sort. The moral as well aa the physical appelitA 
would grow weary of perpetual uniforinity and unvarying' aimU 
larity, and reqairea ibe spice aBbnled by ihe mixture of variooa 
iugredienta of Bffeotionate contrariety. Both the love and friend-" 
ship moat likely to endure, epriiig up between the placid and 
pic]uanl> the irauqiiit and energetic, the monotonously tweet 
tempered and the sensitiie, whoae irrituliilily h hetd in check 
by good eenee, kindness, and eelf-controul ; — between the lem- 
peniment eonnected with blue eyea and fair bair, and that of the 
been deep black eye am! raven locks. " Soldiera," saya Si. 
Pierre, "on long- and diataut expediliona, should be aaaociated 
with ministers, lawyers with naturalista, and, in general, the 
strongest conlrasta of profesaioti" — all nature's discord thug mak- 
ing alt natures peace. But I am perfectly aivare that tberd 
will be g'reat danger of making fatal mistakes ia acting on ihls 
principle. I am confident that ia true in the abstract; but let 
aenlLtnentaliatB beware of trenching loo confidently on groand, 
where the litnita between safety and ruin are so oarrow and 
difficult to discern. Doves of a different feather may pair happily, 
but not doirea and vultures. There mual be a certain conipa- 
libility not only of character, but of age, condition, and circutn- 
litancei, as we are broadly instructed in the fable of ihe frog 
thinking to wed with the ox. 

Any discussion of Oie details, touching the requisite circum- 
stances of compatibility to form friendsbipa with any chance of 
their being pleasant and permanent, as well aa the obligaiiona BDd 
duties involved by it, would require a volume, and wuulil carry me 
utterly beyond my present purpose. Books are ample, if nol iiu 
teresting and just, in the information which they impart upon Ibii 
subject. With my views of its obligations iind duties ia few 
worda, I shall dismiss it. > 

In a pecuniary point of view the claims of friendship, are only 
limited by the sterner demands of justice. The commou adage. 
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irhich cM» npon m to lia ju^c' before we alloir ourBelvei to be 
generous, is worthy to be written in letters of g'old ; though it ha* 
been a tUoiisaail times wrested hy selAih and cold hearts iulo a pre- 
text for their avttrice. Whoever aliouUl think of lavishing his monef 
upon a friead, in order to absolve himself from the more difficult 
calls of justice, would show a mind too weak and incapable uf ilit' 
crimioation to honour that friend by his bounty. But, grant that 
the friends base delicacy, consideration, and genileinanly tact, 
and they may possess a common purse without dangur to the 
duties of either. 

The fame and character of the one are strictly the property of , 
the other. Let no one, tvho has the least panicle of the base 
alloy of envy in his feelings towards him, whom he calls his friend, 
who is willing to hear and countenance abaceineats of his i(ualities, 
talents, or virtues, dare to assume ih^t almost sacred name. He 
is equally unworthy of it if he stand by in neutrality when 
calumny is busily passing against him ; and still more, if by 
smiles he gives his countenance and half his consent to the story 
of detractioa and abatement. It is a forfeiture of the right to the 
name, though it may be a less worthy one, to make the person 
called friend, the subject of jest and ridicule. In regard to all 
these points, the duties are clear, distinct, palpable, and not 
to be compromised. Every honourable mind feels, in witnessing 
any infraction of the laws of equity or strict justice, a sentiment 
of recoil and disgust, difficult perhaps to define, but one whicit 
instantly designates the person guilty of tt, as unworthy of the 
name of friend. Honest, frank, end disinterested advice, especi- 
ally in relation to concerns of great interest to the parly, is a 
paramount obligation, whether the advised will hear or forbear. 
This prerogative may, indeed, be claimed by unfeeling and rude 
blontneis. But, by a discriminating mind, tlie suifgealions of a 
counterfeit, will never be mistaken for those of genuine friendship. 

The time, the courtesy, and the amount of intercourse, due 
from one friend lo another, can never be brought under subjec- 
tion tu rules. Moral, like physical attraction, acting uncon- 
sciously, will regulate this portion of duty, with the unvarying 
certainty of the Jaws of nature. If persons, claiming to sustaia 
z2 
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ij propnely w 
settled by the rigid tilbiog of etiqaelle, they a 
than real frieoda. 

I have been Blrnek by an inciilent itt the life o 
iTOman, t think it was Mrs. Graham. There was e 
pledge between her and a friend, that, whichever of them gbould 
be first called from life, the other should visit her in ilie aickneaa, 
which she should consider lier la^t, and not leave her UDiil she 
hart received her last sigh. Sublime test of affection ! what a 
tender, sacred office, after n life of friendship, thus, by a sacra^ 
mental contract, to close the eyes of the friend beloved in life, 
uid separated only by death! There can be no doubt that the 
feeling called thus into action, are peculiarly titled to mitigate 
the last sorrows ; and in the simple grandeur of such a sentiment, 
to manifested, the departing friend will see a proof that such 
affections are, in their own nature, immortal ; and that such tin 
shall be renewed In the eternal regions of the living. 

When friends are separated wide from each other by distance, 
duty, aud the stern calls of our pursuits, I admire the cuiiom of 
baptizing, if I may so say, our remembrances, by giving the namei 
of our dear and distant friends lo the hills, valleys, streams, trees, 
or pleasant views in our walks ; or the olijects most familiar and 
pleasant lo our view. The stem silence of nature may thus be 
compelled 10 find a tongue, and discourse with us of ihate we 
love. 



In a word, the namp, I ai 
mockery of cold and affected 
gusting, the cant term for the 
prisoners of boarding schools. 
simple, delightful. > 
any mixture of earth') 



sensible, is (oo often a morbid 

italisin, both weak and dis- 

belween the enlarged 

senliuient exists pure, 

r fawning, nor cant, nor flattery, nor 

lid makes any part of it. Honourable, 



dignified, unshaken, it feels its obligations, and discharges them. 
The reputation, character, and ifliole interest of the friend is ita 
object ; and his highest happiness ila prayer. In holy segregatioa 
from l!ie hollow intercourse, false pliraies, and deceitful compli- 
ments of fashion, and what ia called the world, it ii faithful and 
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coDiistent, under all proofs and triali, until d^Btli ; and when the 
eyes of the (lep;Lrte<Lare closed, b» memory ia enshrined m ths 
remembrance of the survivor. Tbaok God ! 1 hnve aeeo, 1 hav« 
felt, that there are such friendships; and if there ia anything; 
honournble, dignilied, and allraclire in aught that earth preaenU, 
it is the sight of Iwu frienda, whose attacliment dates from their 
Srat remembered sentiment, and has survived diCTcrence ot 
opinion and interest, the chtiD)(es of distance, time and disease, 
and those weaning iiijluences, wbicb, while tbey erumlile the moil 
durable (nonuinents, coaverC most hearts to stone- 



Note 38, page 134. 

I have long been in the habit of measuring the chiiracter, mental 
power, and prospects of the young, who are brought by circuoh > 
stances under my obserralion, by the power which they evince to 
resftl the suggestion of the senses, lu the same proportion as I 
see them capable of rising ahoce the thraldom of ilieir appetites, 
capable of that energy of will that gives the intellectual controul 
over the animul nature, I graduate ibem higher in ibe scale of 
moral power and pro^ipect. But if, in their course, tbey manifest . 
the clear preponderance of the aoioial ; if sloth, sensuality, and 
the inclinations, which have no higher origin than the senses. 
sivay thers beyond the influence of advice and moral suasion, be 
ihey ever so beautiful, endowed, rich, distinguished, be their placQ 
in general estimation ever so high, I put them down as helongiog' ' 
to the animal, and not the intellectual orders. They can never 
reach higher worth and success than ihat which is the blind 
award of accident. 



Noie 39, page 136. 

It seems to me, that writers on laate have not seen all the im- 
portance of uniting physical with moral ideas, to give them any 
deep end permanent intereai. This subject might be enlarged to 
any extent, by carrying out the details, aujjgeated hy the striking', 
just, but necessarily very brief viuwa of the author. We hare 
z3 



hare a clde, hj wliich we may explore a wlioie unirerie of tli« 
highest and purest pleaaurea which can touch tlie heart, anil which 
10 the greater porlion of the species have no exietence. 

There are travellers more learned, and equally capable of noting 
facts mlh M. de Chateaubriand, They have itaversed the aame 
counlriea, aeen the same ohjecls, and collected an iinoieiise loasi 
of facts, nhich they have published, on tlieir return, to be read by 
none hut kindred spirits as dull as themselves. lu his record oF 
bis Irarels in tbe same countries, we are be^iled omvard Hoder 
the spell of a sustaiued charm. Tbe imagination is conslanlly id 
action; the heart swells; images of i^Tandeur and beauty, re- 
membraDces of pathos and power are evoked from every aide, and 
the shadoivs of the past throng round us. Why ia it so ? The 
former see brute nature, in its liretess and motionless maierialHj', 
divorced from mind and memory. The latter not only sees that 
universe with a radiant eye, but holds converse with a saperin- 
Cumbcnt universe, as much more vast, Iieautiful, touching, di- 
versilieil, than the other, as mind is superior lo matter. It is thia 
creation of thoughts, rememhraiice!, poetry, and affecting images, 
in his mind, intimately connected ivith tlie other, and overshadow- 
ing it, like an illumined stratum over a region euvered with pal- 
pable mist, by virtue of which he maltes nature eloquent. This 
is the charm spread over alt the beautiful passages that abound in 
his writings; a peculiar aptitude to associate nature in every 
position and form, willi tbe universe of thought within him. Such 
is the endowment of all poets, orators, and painters, that have 
produced pfibrls worthy of immortality. Common writers see 
; brute and voiceless matter. 
Endowed minds kindle it into speech, beauty, and grandeur; in. - 
icrpretiog it by the internal world in their own minds. 

Note 39, page 138. 




These illuBtrations of the importnuce of uniting moral with 

physical ideas, in regard to vision, landscape, painiiog, and music, 

IS they arc eloquent and striking. Who has not had 

the vivi'] remembrance of home recalled in a distant land by a. 
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tree, a feature in Ihe lantJacapp, a blue hill in the dUtance ! How 
readily the sbadoivy images of memory are evoked ! Every one 
is aequaioted with the touching circumstance in Ihe chararter of 
the Siviea soldiers serving in foreign countriee. Great nuinben of 
tbem used to serve as siipendaries in ihe French armies. It wag for- 
biddea to play, in their presence, the air Knnx des vaches. Home, 
eicbuess, and desertion, scarcely failed to ensue from hearing it. 
Tlie ivild end plaialive lur reminded them of " Sweet home," their 
mountains, their simple pleasures, and (he raD|^ and loiviog of 
(heir kiue. The beautiful Scotch aira derive iheir charm from 
their association with mountain scenery, and the peculiar history 
and manners of a highly sensitive, intelligent, and national 
people. The same may be said of the unrivalled Erin go Britgh, 
in relation to the Irish ; in a word, of the'national music of every 
people. Associate any idea with sentiment and the heart, and il 
becomea touching and sublime, and capable of stirring the deepest 
fountains of feeling, accordinff lo the rem e nib ranee with which ii 
is allied. 



Note 40, page 141. 

I huve heard persons endowed with keen feelings, repiningly 
contrast the mieeries which they endured from an excess of irrita- 
ble and unregulated s-nsibility, wi;h the apparently joyous apathy 
of fat and fortunate burghers, who seem lo 5nd no sorrows and 
no troubles in life, and who hear with incredulity, and, in fact, 
with an entire want of comprehension, about sufferings resulting 
from witnessing uiisery which we have no means of relieving, and 
the sorrows, from innumerable sources, to which those of a 
keenly sensitive nature are subject, t have never seen these con* 
traste of character in this light. I unhesitatingly believe that a 
righteous Providence has exaetly and admirably adjusted the 
weights in either scale. The great mass, who are not disturbed 
with excess of feeling, are, from the same temperament, inter- 
dicted from a whole universe of enjoyments into which those 
who possess sensibility, and regulate il aright, have free access. 



Note 41, page 142. 

Mao teems to cuoCain, according as he is contein plated in 
diflerent lights, inexplicable cuiilrailictions of characler^ and to 
be at Doe lime all teadernesi of heart i and at another an odious 
compound of insensibility and cruelly; aL'cordlug to the circum- 
stances with which he is sunouuded, and Ihe poaitiona 'm which 
be is placed. Who coold believe, that it nas the same being 
that now diaaolvea iato tears at the rehearsal of a tradegy, on 
reading a romaacc, or vvitne^aing a spectacle of misery, and novv 
hurries from these emotions lo see a hull-figlii ; and, in passing to 
the show, encourages two bullies in the street to form a ring to 
bruise each other! VVlio would believe, that it has always been 
coDsidered ao attribute in the more suscepliiile sex, to regard 
duellists with a partial eye; to give a secret place in llieir kind 
feelings to those ivlio are reckless of their own and another's 
hlood ; aod, more than all, lo look propiliously on soldiers encrim- 
lioned with the fresh stains of the battle Geld f Nay, more, who 
reads without astonishment, and almost without unbelief, that 
a whole people, in the days of the pagan Roman emperors, days ' 
of the uimofil luxury of taste and refinement, days in which, in all 
probability, traits of kindness, generosity, and magnanimity were 
no more uncommon than now, the ladies of the greatest and oioat 
splendid city in the world thronged with an irrepressible curiosity, 
and an intense desire (o see naked gladiators lacerate and gtab 
each other, and old and feeble men turn io pieces by liona 
and wild beasts, when merely a moreitient of a finger would save 

The ministers of the gospel, who attribute the abhorrence, 
which the same spectacles would excite in the population of a 
Christian city, lo the humanizing influences of our faith, forget 
that such a city has seen, tiuies mthoul number, its iiihabitanU 
pouring forth from its gates, lo witness miserable victims burnt 
to death at an aula dafe, and shouting with joy at the spectacle, 

Protestant ministers exult in contrasting the ititlueaces of the 
reformed faith with results like these; and yet witness their con- 
gregations thronging in crowds to see a wretched criminal swing- 



ing in the agonies of tiraii^ulDtion. Tbe aame people thrill wUU 
horror as ihey hear around their eveoinfr 6re liow those whom 
they call savages dance and yell round llie stake at which a 
captive enemy ia burning. To the red man it seema the eMreme 
of coUI-blooded ferocity lo execute a criminal with a halter by (he 
hands of a person ivho hears no ill will lo the ricliin. 

Far he It from mc tu question one of tbe sublime trophies of 
the gospel, or to doalit its refining and humanizing influences. 
But the whole aspect of history and society compels me to believe 
that fashion nnd prevalent opinions esert an influence that iriU 
bring men to tolerate almost anything. I much fear that the 
spectacles of the Roman Amphitheatre might be revived, if a 
certain number oF any community ivoulil pertinaciously conspire 
to write in favour of them, and countenance them by their 
presence. 



Note 42, page 142. 

To present, in contrast, the favourable side of human contradic- 
tions : — T have seen a man plunge into ihe ivater, aud put his own 
life at fearful jeopardy, lo rescue a stranger from drowning. I 
have witnessed instances of diainlerested and heroic sacrifice, 
which present men in the aspect of arii^cls, in every walk of life. 
Such sublime samples of the capability of our nature are the ap- 
propriate theme of oratory, painting, and song ; and cannot be loo 
much blazoned. Pity it isathat history did not select more in> 
stances, and dwell upon them with more partial eulogy, instead of 
amplifying the revolting deliuls of war. 

Two instances of affecting manifestation of tenderness ore 
deeply impressed upon my memory, simply because they were 
elicited by common cases of suffering, and had in ihem nothing 
of romance, or of uncommon tendency to excite the feelings, 

1 was passing in the streets of one of our northern cities. On 
the marble door-steps of a sumptuous mimsion sat a ragged boy, 
withn look at once dogged and subilued, manifesting long acquaint- 
ance witli sorrow and ivant. Near him sat an aged womuti, appa- 
rently his mother, decrepit, worn, and squalid, with her face 
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turned From me. The boj- was deTouriDff with Ton 
ness a piece of dried herring. Fair and richly dressed childrei 
were passing lo iheir morning school. IVIosC of them jeered bin 
in passing, calling him to g'ec down from ihe steps, and asking 
him if lie ivaa very hungry. " Yes, and you would be hungry, and 
sad loo, if you was poor and a stranger, and had lo lake care of an 
old mother, and had walked aa far as I have." One of the boys 
lingered behind, as if ashamed of hia feelinga. I noticed his broad 
bigh forehead, and eye speaking a doul within, tlia eyes filled 
with leard as he Landed Ihe hoy money. My own eyes noiaieaed 
aa I witnessed the angelic expression of this noble boy, who, I 
dare affirm, had not the spirit to do such things by halve 

The other waa in another extremity of our country, where 
money and cotton, angitr and slaves, balls and iheatrea, are the all- 
absorbing objects of interest. A large group of gaily dressed 
gentlemen and ladiea were promenading, in company 
heiress and her intended husband, who were shortly lo be married, 
and they were merely discussing the preparations. .A, poor, pale 
boy, apparently a stranger, came up to ibem, with his written 
petition for charity ; and with lUe low and subdued tone oE voice 
appropriate to shame, bashfulnesa, and misery, began tu tell hia 
little story. The splendid laughers walked on with an iocuriotu 
carelessness. One of the group lingered behind. He ivas atrug- 
gliog with the difficulties of obtaining a profession, and aiding in 
the support of a distant family. Bui be bestowed on the boy odc 
of his few remaining dollars. When I see such instances of native 
tenderness of heart, I thank God thai men are DOl totally de> 
prayed. 



Note 43, page U3. 

Every one who has bad extensive acquaintances, and been ex. 
posed to frequent requests for letters of recommendation, and lo 
procure the intervention and aid of opulent friends, must feel the 
importance and justice of these remarks. We ought not lo refuse 
such letters from indolence, seliisbness, or Ihe commonly alleged 
fear of trotibling our friends. But then the case must be such b» 
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<vill bear ui out, in being measured and acrupulous, in regnrd. to 
the exialence, the actual truth, andjualite of what we advance; 
otherwise our interposiiioo will soon be rendered cheap and in- 
efficient j and will react, in creating tvant a! respect for llie writer, 
instead of good feeling toward the person recommended, fjuch, 
in a great measure, is the result in the current value of these 
letters, as they are emitted according to the cominoD forma of 
60cieiy. 

Note 44, page 143. 

A most affecting proof that the hoinan heart is not intrinsically 
bd.d, and that the obduracy and cold-blooded sclGshness of the 
world ia advent! tin us, and the result of our modea and our training, 
is, that ibe sisters of charity, the truly heneficeot everywhere, 
create a deep senealion of respect in beholders. Elficieiit charily 
is almost the only thing that no one feela disposed to question or 
slander. A corpse was borne slowly by me to the place of irs long 
sleep. An immense procession followed, with sorrow and respect 
impressed upon their countenances. I asked whom they ivcrc 
burying. " A single woman, without wealth or connexions --but 
her life has been marhed by beneficence." If that sex which so 
instinctively desire to appear to advantage, knetv in what light a 
lady distinguished by fortune and ?uUivatinn appears, while Ire;- 
versing the dirty and durk laneg of a city, to seek out and rellere 
cases of misery, they would practise charily, were it from no higher 
motive than to create a sensation and appear lovely. Every one 
knows the example of the snblime quuted by Longinus from 
Moses. A passage in the gospel seems to me still more sublime: 
fie leenl about doing good. All other homage than that vrhich 
the heart pays to beneficence is adventitious. This is real. 



J 



Of all the pleasures of our earthly sojoorn, after those of a good 
■, the most varied and yet equable, healthful, and per- 
e those of reading, " I have never," says a respectable 
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wiiter, " passed a comfortable day without books eince I trat 
capable of reading," Ic ia certunly pleasant to be able to con- 
verse iviib the wi^e aod ioatnicted of all counlries and all limea. 
without formaliiy, tvitLout embarrassment, and just as long aa ice 
choose ; and (hen dismiss one of iheui, tvitbout uiy apology, and 
sit dutvn tvilb unothcr. We travel without expense with ibem. 
We inhabit the tropk's, or (he polar circle, Ibe table gummils of 
mountains, or the wide plains, at our choice. We journey by land 
□r by sea. We select congenial minds, and make them converse 
kvitb us about our congenial pursuits. We throw away no voice ; 
we never dialogue in wrath; and inlelligence conversee with inteU 
ligence, diresied of terrene groBsnesB aud passion. Wlieo detained 
on lung journeys, in eotne retnotR interior tavern, hy a storm or 
inability to lind a conveyance, how keenly, while reading almHoack* 
of the past years, and old fragments of books, found on the dusty 
abelf of the ordinary, have I lelt tbi: value of books as a perfect 
cure for the i:npatiencc of such a position. In tiiis slate of priva. 
lioii and intellectual fasting, we master dull and tiresome boobs, 
wbich, under other 
reading. Then the 
these intellectual 
The pleasures of winter reading, 



e should not have dreamed of 
o pay the proper homage to 



n the sacred privacy of ih; 
y TboQison, the punter of 



: tbus finely described 

" Tbne studious let me sit. 
And hoM high convene with the mighty dead ; 
Siges of ancient limt, aa gods revered, 
Aa gods beaeGceDt, who bleu'd mankind 

Roused U th' ioBpiriDg thought, 1 throw uide 
The lnng-live<l valume; bdJ, deep-miuing, bail 
The racred iliadee, {hat ilowlj-riaing pam 
Before my wondering eyea. Pint Socrates, 
Who, firmly good in a corrupted state, 
Ag^nst the rage of lyranla tingle atood. 
Invincible! calm Reawn's holy lav, 
That Toice of GoD withia th' attentive aund, 
Obeying, fearless, or in li& or death : 



Qml moral teteba ! VHmiI of cauitriai! '. 



On equity's widp biuc ; by le 
A linty penpic eoibing, yei i 



And of bold hetdoai, they unequalled «b(fDt> 

The pride of uniling Greece and human kind. 

Lycurgui [hen, who bon-M beoealh the force 

Of itriclest diKipline, KTcrely wiM, 

All human puaiona. FollaiFing him, I see, 

Ai at TheriDopylR be glorioui fell. 

Tbi firm devoted chief*, who proied by deeda 

The hardot leoon which the other taught. 

Then Arislidet lifts hi* bonett front ; 

Sputlen of heart, to whom th' unflattering loiu 

or freedom gave the nobleit name of Juil ) 

Ja pure majestic poTerty rerer'd ; 

Who, eVn bia glory to hli country'! weal 

Submittiog, iwell'd k biQgbl}' rival'iif fuse. 

Rear'd by hii oare, of rafter ray appeara 

CimoD ■veeC-aoul'd; wboie graiua, riling •troDg, 

Shook off the load of yomiE debauch ; abroad 

The aoiurge of PeniiD pride, at hnme the friead 

Of every worth Bad every splendid art ; 

Modeat and aiinple, in the pomp of weillh. 

Then the laat worthiet of declbiog Greece, 

Late cali'd to glory, in unequal tiiDea 

Penuve appear. The fair Corinthian boaat, 

Timoleon, happy Cempei '. mild and Grm, 

Who wept the brother while the tyrant bkd. 

And, equal to the beet, the Theban Pdirf , 

Whose vlrtuea, in heroic conenrd jfiin'd, 

Their country ruaed to freedom, empire, fume. 

He too, with whom Athenian hunout sunk, 

And left a mui of aordid l«t« behind, 

Phocion the Good; ia public Hie aevere, 

ruoidu, t Thtmutock*. X P^pidu u>d EpiminandaJi 
A A 



a, bentUb his low iltusi 






And hf, the lait of aid Lycu 



OrfDndly Ijpgeriog Jibeity ii 



The gairut Philoprnic 



( DO atsin, save Ihui with partial fiia* 
It caunlrjr they too fundly loved: 



S«rv]iu tht^ kiogr who laid tb 



□Btus, aw fill from the plough. 



1, the gcDlle chief, kumuicly brave 



* Matcua Juoioi Bmliu. - 



And, wirm in jaiA, to thi poetic ihidi 
Villi Friiadship lod Philotophy retired. 
Tolly, wboM powetful eloquence i while 
Ratnia'd Ifaa rapid file aC nulling Rome. 
UDcanquer'd Cato> •irtuoui in extreme; 
And thoD, uobippy Bmtui, kind d[ heart, 
WhoH steady ana, by awful virtue urged, 
Lifted tiie Ramao itHl agointt thy Friend. 
ThouaandB beaidsi the tribute of a rerae 
Demand ; but who can eounl the etirs of heaven? 
Who King their iodueoce od this lover world ? 
'• Behold, who yonder comes ! in sober state. 



gng, u » 



'eroil Bu 



■alk. 



'Tie PhiebuB' self, or ebe the Mantuan swa 
Great Homer too »ppeata, of dariog wing;, 
Parent of toog '. and, equal by bis side, 
The British Muse ; join'd bond in band thi 
Darkling, fiill up the middle Bleep to fame. 
Nor absent are those abades, whose skilful touch 
Pathetic drew tb' impassion'd hrut, nnd charm'd 
Transported Athens with the mora! ncene; 
Nor thoie wKoi tuneful, waked tb' enchanted lyre. 

Still visit thus my nigbta, Ibr yon reserved, 

uing soul to thoughts like youri. 



e, thou 



! tbei 



n the haUow'd hour that Done intrude, 
a few chosen friends, who sometimes delgo 
less ray humble roof, with ieose refined, 
ling digested well, eialted faith. 



iludied w 



nod bun 



!r gay. 
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Note 46, page 147. 

Whoever has atlempted (o coiic«ntraie bii thought* in fixed 
COD tempi at ion upoa the origin of tlie human race, the object of 
our present existcDce, and our pro^ptetA beyond it, upon the 
character and plan of the divinity, and ihe mode of hia beinp, 
mUEt have felt a pabful vagueness, a dizzying sense of the n 
neas of our powers, very nuiurally preparing us for superEtilioui 
and terrific views of the firEt cause. But when, in ibe dear light 
of reason, I look upon hia creation, on big ;tBr-?pang1ed firma- 
neot, and Ihe glory of hit works, I should a^ soon doubt my own 
existence, as the perfect wisdom and goodness of the author of 
my being. All religion which does nut atrenf,then i 
fidence in this must be a dreary illusion. Hi>rrible 
datiog their origin from the asaociations of rliildhood, aod the 
rant of wild and visionary ministers, may sometimes interpoie, 
in the uoeertaio moments betiveen sjeepiug and wuking, as among 
the gloomy presentiments and partial delirium of ill health. ~ 
every rational mind must finally settle to repose in that glor 
persuasion, which instHDily irradiates the moral universe with 
perennial sunshine, " The Lord reigneth [ let ihc earth rejoice." 
In this or any other world, in our present ur any other forms o 
conscious being, we may sdvonce upon the unexplored scenea 
^vith a full confidence that we can never travel beyond the benefi- 
cence and equity of the infinite mind. 

One of the standing themes of Christian pulpits is the puerile 
and absurd views which the common creed of the Greeks and 
Romans presented of the rabble divinities of their Panibeoo ; 
deities, who fought, intrigued, made love, and intoxicated them- 
lelves ; deities, who had great power in a valley, and d 
adjoining hills ; deities, >vho were conquered and transferreil 
with their territory, and became, in consequence, subscnieot to 
their conquerors. I have heard discusaions of this kind in the 
of the sabbath morning: and, in that of the evening, 
of Christian theology, scarcely less narrow and unworthy of 
the Supreme Being. I am compelled to believe frnin reading rj 
observation, that the mass of the people in all cburchns, have bad 
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%« other conception of (he divinity than that of a being moulded 
much like tbeinselves. We cannot avoid discovering;', tbat their 
ideal of a God are gross, material, local, partiul ; that liiey behold 
kim as the God of their place, party, and passions. Convetsc 
with the fiercer settS) and you perceive that their tiews im- 
mediately het'Ome vague as soon aa they contemplate the Al- 
mighty occupied with concerns beyond their Ecct. It seem* 
tieyond their tlionghts to realize that their denomination bears to 
the apeuiea little more than the proportion of a drop to the ocean: 
and that the Supreme Being cannot be rationally supposed mora 
concerned about them, than any other equal number of bii 
children. 

Nothing can be more pliiloaophical or consoling thao tbc 
Scripture vieivi of what has been called a particular pronidenee. 
But, OB we hear it generally expounded framtbe press, the pulpit, 
and in common conversation, it offers views of the Divine Being 
und governinetit, scarcely less weak, monstrous, and unworthy, 
than Chose entertained by the ancient Pagaiis. What a conception, 
10 suppose that a perfect law, as wise and equitable in its general 
operation as inflnite wisdom and goodness could ordun could be 
continually infringed to meet countless millions of opposing 
prayers and interests ! What a view of God, to imagine, that 
earnest and cimcurrent players can at any time divert him from his 
purpose and change Ida pluosl What palpable misinterpretatioa 
of the Scriptures, to suppose that they give any countenance to 
luch debasing conceptions of God ! Hear rigid sectariaai con- 
rerae, and you diricover^ that they think little of the divine provi- 
dence ivbicli has no reference to their individual interests and 
concerns. From the tone of their conversation, it is hut too 
manifest, that they have an interior confidence that they can 
obtain of the divine power almost wha-t they will. 

The teatimooy of church history, a.nd the experience of time, 
testify that the million under all degrees of light, shrink from the 
difficult and philosophical idea of the real Jehovah of the Bible; 
and form, in-ilcod, the easy and natural image of a limited, partial, 
changeable G<id, whom importunity can easily induce to swerve 
from hi) purpose j and who is, in many respects, such a being il 
aa3 
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tfaeinaelveg. It is the embodied eoDceptlon of their own narrow 
«ietr9, agslgned to a local Iialiitntion. To him the countleu 
fDilUoos of other lands, and other tormi of worship, are not like 
them, as rhildren. Unable to rise to the Supreme Being, thcf 
hare brought Him down (o them. 

A few minds, from age tu age, elevated bj' endowment Biid cir- 
cumstnnces far abore their contemporaries, liave not only em- 
braced, in common with others, the easy and simple sentimeDts of 
Him which the heart entertains, but have raised their conteoipla- 
tiona BO high, as to behold liim in the iij^ht of truth — bare seeii 
Him, in some sense, as he is — hare been filled with awe and 
confidence, in the view of bis immutability, and ivith filial and 
cheerful resignation, in seeing in the universe, its order, mute- 
tioDS, and variety, in the mixed condition of man, in n word, in 
every feature of the natural and moral creation, as in a mirror, a 
perfect transcript of the divine perfections — a pattern of an 
archetype without a shade of defect. Instead of bringing the 
Divine Being down to them, they have raised themselves up lo 
him. The veil, that screens his glory from the feeble (ision of 
the multitude, bss been removed. Being assured, that be bu 
made of one blood all nations that dwell on the earth, they liavc 
seen it lo be impossible that he should look upon one portion of 
bii children with more favour than on another. They have leen, 
in the superior light and advantages of one part of the species o?er 
tuotber, not the indication of what is technically called special 
fttr.ouT, but the natural result of the operation nf hii universal lairt. 
They have seen, that if ibe iuhuliitauts nf one region are enabled 
la rii-e higher in the intellectual scale, and pay him a more spiri- 
tual and worthy homage— the simple inhabitants of dUlant barba- 
rou* iilei have an organization admitting them to be as happy a« 
ibeir natures will admir, and as full of enjoyment as their measure 
can contain. If ibey are unable lo offer an inteilectual iforship, 
the service of their minds, iheir hearts are formed for fervent 
sdmiralion and worship of the ibunderer — the Being who raUei 
fruits and flowers, and hangs out bis bow nn their clouds. They 
see, in all this, llial God also hath tet one Ihing over agvimi 
another. 
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Note 47, page 149. 

Tbe ivi^dom of allowing any place to the iinaginatio!) nmong 
[he facultiea to be nnture<l, 1 have often heard called in question. 
The extremes of opiaion frequently meet in the Borne point. Tbe 
most earr.eet declaimers against the indulj^ence of the imagination 
are coiamonly found among the class of strict relijjioniala. It ii, 
at the same time, a strong and pcomlneDt trait in the system of 
Mr. Owen "the philosopher of tire urn stances," and hU followers, 
that we oiii[hi to erudicate thiii faculty, if poaiible, or at least 
inpprens its exercise; and reduce nil meulal operalinns to tbe 
i;ultiialion of the reasoning poirers. For me, I hold, that we are 
as much indebted lo the author of our being for granting us this 
faculty as any other. 1 see nothing wrang, or unphilosophical !a 
cultivating it lo the utmost extent ; provided our imaginings would 
be innocent if we could render them realities ; unless it can be 
shown that (lie indulgence of this faculty enervates the mind and 
unfits it for encountering the stern duties and trials of life. So 
far from believing this to be the natural tendency of its allowed 
eaerciae, my experience has led rae to suppose, that persons 
strongly endowed with this faculty, arc most likely to show 
energy for the discharge of common duties; and constancy and 
cheerfniness in encouniering trials. Are the southern people of 
Europe, for example, leas firm in conflicting with danger and 
sorrow, or more I'eelile and remiss in the discharge of duties, than 
the northern nations, admitted to be far less imaginaiive? Within 
the range of my experience I find those possessed of the moat 
vivid imagination the most prompt to duty, and the most cheerful 
ill sorrow. The moody advocates of pure and exclusive reason 
lay feeling, one of the strongest impulses to duty, out of the 
question ; and would extinguish one of the surest supports in 
sorrow, the power of creating a bright internal world for 
ourselves, when the external world is involved in unavoidable 
,loo,.. 

They who decry the indulgence of the imagination, must of 
course, object to the endowment of poets and painters j and 
equally lo the pleasure derived from reading poetry and cdo- 
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lempliiling paintin^a. The whole empire of theie kindred studiei 
is that of the i in agination. Let us try the alleged puerility of 
indulging ihis faculiT. No one will deny that it ia the highest 
wisdom to aeek to be as happy as we innocently tnay. When a 
mental faculty is employed in treating witliiti us a celestial ttorld, 
peopled with nohler beings, acting from higher tnotitei, and 
ihowing a happier cxiatence ; and in auhstitiiling the beaatifiil 
possible for the tame real ; if we find innocent happiness in ibii 
celestial castle-building, are we not employing reason, only in a 
different direction from the common? When any one can proTe 
to me, that it is puelile to make ourselves happy, and from 
sources always within our oivn ccintroul, then I will admit, that 
ideal pleasured are unworthy of a reasonable being. Prove only, 
that the indulgence of the faculty enervates the mind, and india- 
poscs it for duty and constancy in suffering, and I will grant at 
once, that it ebciuld be stifled, or its action restricted or sup* 
pressed. So far from believing this to be Ihe fact, 1 would coun- 
sel him, whom I most love, to aeek in her whom he would a«lecc 
for his wife, a cheerful and active imagination. It is an egregious 
mistake, that mathematicians and practical men have generally 
been found destitute of a good development of this faculty. Con- 
trary to the vulgar and hackneyed iheme of pulpit declamation, 
I have found, on examinalion, that some of the most energetically 
charitable women 1 haie ever known, were veteran novel readeri; 
M have also been some of the most proround lawyers that ha*« 
ever adorned the judgment-seat in our country. 



Note 49, page ISO. 

Ii ia not exactly (rue, that this faculty can he subjected to the 
complete conlrout of the will. ] know of no point in metft- 
physii-s connected, also, with an important (juealion in rhetoric, 
upou which less light has been thrown than the queslion, hoir 
far, and in what way the imagination can be cultivated i and by 
what methods brought under the cantroul of the will. A aystea 
of useful and practical rules for this result, i', as far aa my readine 
tiiends, a dedideralum, Dr, Johnson, it is well known, belieTcd, 
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that a nian'a muse ivaa «tFV demtra, hi* own will, industry, and 

babit9, and that by a vigorcju9 effort over himself, h? couM write, 
for example, at any tine. This mvj be true in eSiirts in which 
imagination is nut required ; but, where the vivid exercise of this 
faculty ia requisite to excellence, it ia not true. Let the most 
amply enduived poet suffer under mental depreasian, dyspepsia, a 
concurrence uf small miaforlunes and pretty vexations. Let him 
write in a smoky apartment, and looli abroad upon a leaden sky, 
marked iviih Ibe dulnesi of winter, without its storms and con- 
genial horrors. He may repair to his rules. He may apply the 
whip and spur, and invoke the nimble fancii<B from the vasty deep, 
and the mused from their bill, but they will not answer nor come 
M his bidding. 

The imagination maybe cultivated to a certain extent j and 
broug-hi by rules and intense concentration of mi;id, in a certain 
degree, under the controul of the will. Those who would 
nurture it, ought intensely lo study those rules. But, nfter all, 
to be able to exercise it in high measures uf vivacity, is an en- 
dowment, in the bcAtowment of which nature has been more 
capricious than in almost any other. Even when possessed in 
copious measures, its province lies so intermediate beiiveen cor- 
poreal and mental influence, between the prevalent temperament 
of the period of its action, and the concurrence of external cir- 
cumslaijces beyond oar controul, that we ran easily see, why the 
wise ancients, who thought more justly upon these subjects, and 
more profoundly than the moderns seem to be willing to ap- 
prehend, attributed the successful efforts of the muses to a 
superior and celestial influence. He, who pushes the theory of 
our controul over this faculty beyond truth, adopts an error. 
Dearly if not quite as dangerous as he who holds that we have 
no controul over it at all. 

A thousand external circumstances, which it would require a 
volume lo enumerate, must concur with a cerlain eusy and strong 
excitabiliiy in the physical and mental frame; and that excitability 
called into action by the right sort of stimulants, lo impart happy 
and vigorous ac^tion lo the imagination. Milton afBrmed that hii 
muse was most propitious in the spring. As far as I can judge. 
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■n of reproduclion, and the awakening of [he slumbe^ 
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flo-vers, acta loo volupi 
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the clouds sleeping in the Grmiiinenl, the goi'geoua colouring of 
the foreata, the flashing fall of the tral leavea, and the not ud- 
pleasin^; eadneaa of the itnajrea called up by the iinperceplibic 
decay of nature, and the stealthy 3|iproach of winter, seero to me 
niOBt favourable to heavenly muaiDg'. A clondless momiD^, a 
beautiful sun, the glittering brightneas of the dew drops, Ifac 
renovated freshneaa of nature, morning sounds, the miats rollkig^ 
away from the path of the aun, a blutid aouih west breeze, goo4 
health, eelf-salisravliou, the recent reception of good nnvn, and 
the right train of circumataoces, all concur lo put Ihi^ faculty into 
its happiest action. 

Everyone i« acquainted with the unsparing ridicule bestotred 
on Biyea in Buckingham's Rehearsal, for announcing thai he 
alivaya look phyaic before he wrote. Yet the dull coxcomb liad 
reason and truth on his side. Mental action ii tnore dependant 
upon corporeal, and the etheral powers upon the right diapogltion 
of that organized clod, the body, than most are willing to ar- 
koonledge. Who has not felt, when lirsC going abroad from 
severe sicknesa, the new aspects of nature, a fulness of heart, 
and the crowding of innumerable images upon the thoughts, 
which hare no place in the mind, after a turtle feast or a full 
dinner ! When the digestive powers are oppreaacd with morbid ac> 
cumulation, the wheels of mental movement, as every one knom, 
move heavily. Students, orators, painters, poets, imaginative men, 
must live as near famine us may he, and the moat useful etimulanti 
are coffee and tea. Every aue has read that Byron's inspiration 
was gin. It may be, that the detestable combination of tere- 
bintbine and alcoholic excitement may have aroused from the 
mouldy and terrene dormitories of his hrdn the images of Don 
Juan, and (he obscene, irreligious, antisocial, and fierce thougfati, 
that abound in his works. But 1 would hardly believet on hii 
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ibBt be wrote tbe Prisoners of Cliillon under lUcU 
an influence. The muse of alculiul is aceursed ; and lier in- 
fluence is [00 corroding, dreggy, and adverse to life, ID orlginalc 
ideas worthy of being tiaiiiled duwii in immortBl verse. If tlieae 
baleful aids were resorted to at all, I should consider opium & 
tbooaand timea preferable to alcobol. 

1 tnow, from my own experience, that tbis reality of actual 
and present existence may he imparted to tbe creolions of Ibc 
im agin at ion, by long baliits of aulijectiog it to tbe controul of ibe 
will. Tbe eujuyincnl, resuliing from reality, may be more in- 
tense, but it is, also, more tumultuous and fereridb. I know of 
no bappiiiciis, more pure, prolonged, and tranquil, more like what 
we may imagine to be tbe Itliad of higher intetligenees, iban to be 
able to create this sunshine of ibe soul, thid fair und celestiiil 
world nitbin ourselves, and make oiirtielrea free (ieniz^ns of the 
country. From these fairy manaiona labour, care, and want are 
excluded- Tbe uhstacles and ini pediments of time, diiliince, and 
disease, both of boily and mind are excludi^d. The inhuhiinnt«, 
walking in the light of truth and the radiance of immortal beauty, 
from siu and diiuih fur ever free, unite the ivisdom of angeUto 
the limplicity and afleclionate conBdeace of children. 



Note 50, page 151. 

No people, in my estimation, are farther from true wlsduin, 
than Ibey who denounce these pleasures of the imagination as 
the puerile follies of weak minds. Tliey who are most prompt to 
bring the charge are generally destitute of the faculty and itti 
kindred endoivments themselves, and seem to desire (bat other 
iniDda should he reduced to their own scale of aterility. Puerile, 
to avail ourselves of tbe power of rendering ourselves inunceott]' 
happy I To mil the puerility belongs to those wbo mostly abstain 
from contemplating Ibe few gleams of sunsbsine, that we can be- 
hold hetiveen tbe cradle and the grave. " Out these joys are 
unreal ! " What ia there in the vain thoie of life thut is not so i 
See the greedy scramble of ambition after honour, wealth, and 
distinction, tbe painted baubles of insects, who hold all by tbe 
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rrail lenare of life ! Life itsrlf, what ii it, lint ■ d 
times illumined by the Tainbowi of imBgiDatioa and hope! 



Note 51, page 154. 

A he'iDg endowed with aueli inie 
to placed as to hare them so siroogl; called Forth by the reUtieu 
be comrac't! ; so much in the durk in reg'ard to his origin, bit entf, 
and everything about bini ; coDdciuua tliat be njuit sbort))' leave 
home, dU ihal he lores, ibe view of the earth and the skj, u>d 
that body, ivbich long habit had laiigbt biu lo consider as hiiii*eir> 
to moulder back to the soil, sbould natuially be exptcted to h«va 
this tendency lo melancholy. Beautifully said the fabuiisl, "thmt 
he who formed us, moidlened the clay of our siraclure not 
with tvaier but tears." The natural expression of ibe human 
countenance in sleep ia shaded mih a slight Teil of melancholy. 
It has been observed, that the national music of all people, and, 
more especially, of the uncivilized tribes, is on a key of melan- 
choly. Most of the voices of the animal tribesi are of this cut. 
The strain of the nightingale is the deepest expression of ibii 
■enliment. Religion should be the grand re-agent in bnogiOK 
light and cheerfulness lo a universe of sadness and death, by pre- 
senlhig new views of that universe, its author, his beneGccnce. 
■nd Ibe iiilimaie h< pe of the (oul. 

< 8n truth, lore, and inerty in Crinniph dnccnding. 

And nature all glowing in Edeo'a Bnt bloom i 

On Ibe cold cheek of death unila and rooB u 

And beauty inunaita] awakei from'the lomb.' 

Note 52, page 166. 

With the honourable exception of some towns and diatiicM ia 
our country, the epitaphs and monumental inscriptions are utterly 
beneath criticism. The greater portion are ftoui Walts, and the 
other joinor poets, loo often little mure than tiviravagant, coarse, 
miserable concelia. Here and there, a beautiful quoiaiion from 
the Bible, eueh aa " Blessed are the dead, who die in ibe Lord ; " 
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"Man Cometh forth like a flower, and ii cut dowD," onlj serve 
to render the worthlessness of the remainder more conspicuous by 
coHirast. What aiids lo the unjileasani effect, is, ibnl no incon- 
siderable portion of them are absoiutely misspelt, to Eay nothing 
of the pimutuatiun. Strange, that survivors should incur [he ex- 
pease of a elab, and permit a stone-cutter to select, spell, and 
point the inscription!. It is to be Loped that some competent 
writer will, ere long, take in hand this matter, so vilal to the 
Hierary reputation of our country, and introfiuce a thorough untf 
general refono, by tviping away this national stain, and introducing 
that beautiful and sublime simplicity which ought always to 
characterize monumental inscriptions. 

Akin lo the bad taste of this sort, is the slovenly manner in 
which our church-yards are kept, in whole sections of the country. 
Who has not felt pain at seeing many and even most of these 
places "sacred to memory, in the western county especially, nn- 
iaclosed, trampled upon by cattle, and the narrow heap of turf 
disturbed by swine i 

Of writers, whose works have been immortalized by the mnse 
of melancholr, I am acquainted, in the French tankage, with 
Chateaubriand, who has produced occasional passages of this 
class not to be surpassed ; and Lamartioe, whose poetry breathes 
a rich and deep strain of melancholy. Young's Night Thoughts, 
DUir's "Grave," andPorteus "on Death," are celebrated English 
specimens of this class of poetry. In our country the Thanatopsis 
of Bryant ranks quite as high as either of the former writers in 
this walk. Some of the lines are of esquisite beaaty, as paintings 
of the trophies of ilie tomb. Another a^e will do jiisliee Ui 
many of the thoughts in the Sorotaphion of a young poet, who 
has wriilen on the remote shores of Red River. 

The Erst lines ofjthe inscriplion on the famous Roman statue 
of Sleep are the sublimest concentration of melancholy thought : 

" It is better to sleep than wake ; and best of alt to be in 
marble." 

The same may be said of that of the orphan nun, who died in 
the prime of youth and beauty : " I was alone aiuong the living. 
I aw aloue here." 
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But it IB in (be book of Job, that poetic images, upon wdicb 
lia3 been tbroivn ibe shade of a sublime melancliolv, are set forth 
witli a power anil patbos that leai'e little more to Bucceeding 
tvrllers in that walk than to study, combine, and reproduce their 
features. How perfectly baa this author given utterance to the 
groans of one in utter despondency and bereavement! Here tlie 
heart speaka itsjown language tvith a timplicily and truth to make 
its way to every other heart. These features fix the date of ibis 
poem at a period anleuedeiit to the settled art of writing, aod 
plagiarizing the shadoiv of a shade more conclusively than volumes 
of criticism. He copied not, but drank at the fountain ; feeling' 
deeply and espressing what he felt. 



Note 53, page 155. 

When in my travels I pass through a town or vills^'e, tvbich I 
bate not seen, if I have sufficient leisure, the first place which I 
visit, is uniformly the church-yard. The feeling that I am » 
BtTBDger, Chat 1 know not the scenery, and that it knows not tne, 
naturally induces a sort of pensive mediiation which disposei me 
for that sojourn. 1 form certain eetimaies of the lasie and lODnkl 
feeling of the people from the forms iind devices of (he slabs and 
monuments, aud the order in wbieh the consecrated ground is 
inclosed and kept. The inscriptions are ordinarily in loo bad a 
taste to claim much interest, though there are few church-yards 
that cannot show some monuments which, by their eccentric 
variation from llie rest, mark character. All this is a matter of 
trifling interest compared with the throng of remembrancet and 
anticipaiiuns that naturally crowd upon the spirit of a stranger in 
such a place. Youth with its rainbows and its loves ; mature age 
with its ambitious projects ; old age in the midst of children, 
death ia the natal spot, or the bouse of the stranger; eternity with 
its dim and illimitable mysteriouaness ; these shadowy images 
ivith their associated ihougbis pass through the mind and return 
like the guests at an inu. While I look up towards ibe rolling 
I'louds, and the sun walking his unvarying path along the firma- 
uient, how natural the reflection, that they will present the same 
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nspect, and auggeat the lame reflections, that the trees will stand 
fortli in their foliage, atid the hills in their verdure, to bim who 
comes after me, when I shall have taken my place with (he uncon- 
suious ileepera about me! I never fail to recollect the charmiug 
reflections in a number of ibe Spectator, that treats upon a visit 
to Westminaler Abbey, ihe moat impressive writing of the kind, 
as it seems to me, in our language. 

Here ia the place to reflect upon the folly, if not the guilt, of 
human hatred and revenge, ambition and avarice, and the million 
puerile projects aud cares that are incessantly over-clouding' the 
suDabioe of existence. What an eloquent lesaon do these voiceless 
preachers read upon the wiadom of most of those tboaghts and 
solicitudes that disturb our course through life 1 

The heart cannot but be made belter by occasional commtiDioa 
with these tenants of the narrow Louse, where — 

" Each waits the siher's liceiue to dUturb 
The deep, unbroken silence." 
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Note 53, f 
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It is questionable how far they could lay claim to be the real 
friends of humanity, who would reason away this last best solace' 
of human tvretcbedness even were it proved an illusion. But man 
is just as certainly and neceiisarily a religious being as he is a 
being constituted with appeliiea and paaaioiis. Grant that there 
are people who seem wholly destitute of the religious sentiment. 
Such arc the real Atheists from internal conviction ; for, observe, 
there are many who assume to be such lo pass for free and in- 
dependent thinkers, and who are most likely in their dying mo- 
menta to require absolution and extreme unction. But if there 
are men thus monstrously constituted, so are there individuala 
apparently as destitute of the common appetitea and passions. 
We take no account of «ucb exceptiona in indicating a general 
rule ; and eay, that man is constituted a religious being, and 
poijaessed of certain appetites and passions, although there may 
be selected a few individuals who seem entirely without either. 

Religion is the key-stone of the arch of the moral uairerse. It 
bb2 
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is tbe fauntain of eDitearing- frieodahip ; and nn it are founded 
those sublime relBtionii, wliich exist between tlie visible and the 
invisible world j those who still eojouni here, atid those who have 
become citizeos of the counlrf befond ua. It is the poesy of «x- 
isteoee, the basis of alt high thought and virtuous fKeling ; of 
oharitiea and morals ; and the very tie of social existence. Let ao 
person claim to be ^ood while laying an unhallowed hand upon 
this ark of the covenant of the Eternal with the children of 
sorrow and death. 



Note 64, page 160. 

Treatises npon the evidences of religion may be useful for 
theological students j and I have heard people affirm, that they 
have been rescued by such ivorks from the gloom of unbelief. 
But, believing as I do, thaC we were constituted religious animals, 
if such a term may be admitted, and that the religious sentiment 
IB a part of our organization, 1 have quite as much coafidcnce id 
the arguments of the heart, as of the head. I undertake not to 
pronounce whether SI. de Chateaubriand were a [good clirisiian 
or Dot : but I affirm, that I have nowhere seen my own views of 
the process, by which the original endoivmcnt of the religious 
seDlitnent is called into action, so eloquently desciibcd as in the 
following extract froiu that writer. 

" My mother after being thrown, at the age of seventy-two 
years, into a dungeon, where she saw a part.of her chil<lren periah. 
expired at last upou a couch of straw, to which her miseries bad 
consigned her. The remembrance of my errors infused great 
bitterness into her last days. In death she charged one of my 
sisters to recall roc to that religion in which I bad been reared. 
My sister transmitted me the last ivish of my mother. When thie 
letter reached me beyond the seas, my sister herself was no more. 
She had died from the consequences of her imprisonment- These 
two voices, proceediug from the tomb ; this death, which served as 
the interpereler of the dead, deeply struck mc. I did not yield, 
I admit, to great supernatural lights. My conviction proceeded 
from the heart. 1 wept, and I believed." 



Note 55, page 163. 

The belier naturally originated by the seatinent of religion, or 
what may be called the faith of Ibe beart, is presented in the last 
fruicleaa attempt of the old man to cheer the despur of Paul id 
the CKquiBile tale of Paul and Virginia. " And why deplore the 
fate of Virginia? Virginia still exists. There ia, be assured, a 
region in which virtue rsoeives iia reward. Virginia now ia 
bappy. Ob 1 if from the abode of angels, she could tell you, as 
she did, when she bade you farewell, 'O Fdul, life is but a trial. 
I was faithful to the laws of nature, love, and virtue. Heaven 
found I had fulftlled my duties, aud snatched mu for ever from all 
the miseries I might have endured myself; and all I might have 
felt for the miseries of others, 1 am placed above the reach of 
all buman evils, and you pity me 1 I am become pure and uo- 
changeable as a particle of light, and you would recall me to tlie 
darkness of human life. O Paul \ O my beloved friend ! Recol- 
lect those days of happiness, nhen in the morning we felt the 
delightful sensations excited by the unfolding beauties of nature ; 
when we gazed upon the sun gilding the peaks of those racks -, 
and tbeu spreading bis rays over the bosom of the forests. Hoiv 
exquisite were our emotions while we enjoyed the glowing colours 
of the opening day, the odours of our sbrubs, tbe concerts of our 
birds I Now at tbe source of beauty, from which Qows all that 
is delightful on earth, loy soul intuitively sees, tastes, hears, 
touches, what before she could only be made sensible of through 
tbe medium of our weak organs. Ohl what language can describe 
those shores of eternal bliss which 1 inhabit for ever! All that 
infinite power and celestial bounty can confer, Ibnc harmony 
which results from friendship with numberiess beings, exulting in 
the same felicity, we eojoy in unmixed perfection. Support, 
then, the^lrial which ia allotted you, that you may heighten the 
happiness of your Virginia, by love which will know no lermina* 
tiou by hymeueals which wiil he immortal. There I will calm 
your regrets ; I will wipe away your tears. Raise your ibooghia 
towards infinite ditration and bear the evils of a moment.' ", ^ 



Noie 56, page 166. 

Phrenologisls affirm, that along the centre of the croivii ia 
situated the organ of vencratiou or religious eeniimcDt i that, 
where it ia large, the subject is atronglv endowed with rellgiaai 
feeliof, and the contrary when it is otherwise ; that with lome 
{e\y monstrous exceptions, nil possess this organ in a larger or 
smaller degree i and that as the sentiment sprio^'iag from the 
action of this organ is direoied inwards proper ur improper ob- 
jecte, enlightened by reason, rendered gloomy by fear, or super- 
stitious by credulity, is the religious character of the person. 
Neither my subject nor my inclination calld upon me to agitate a 
system whidi has generally been met only niih unsparing ridicule, 
instead of manly argument. With its doctrines or merits I iiw 
terraeddle not in this place. But as far the system declarei, 
that those people, whom we call pious, whose tone of mind seeina 
to dispose them to strong religious feeling, are so inclined from 
orgaaization, rather than volition or argument, I mosi cnnRdeotly 
believe. Morals, whatever is taught by the science of ethics, 
dogmas, ceremonies, commonly phrased religion, make, in my 
mind, no part of it, 1 consider religion to be simply love> 
gripnating from insiinciive impulses of veneration in the mind, 
for whatever is powerful, beneficeni, and worthy of luve. Its 
native tendency is to expend its affection, first upon the unknown 
and incomprehensible power from whom we derived our being, 
whom the heart without argument intuitively perceives to be 
good. Its next and associnled tendency ii philanthropy, or the 
love of what bears the impress and image of God. If we possess 
not this Driginal organization! no argument will ever persuade ds 
to be religious. If we bave it, we may be liberal, or bigoted. 
Christians or Mahometans, earnest or cold, according to nur 
proportion of endowment, our training and circumstances. We 
may even adopt the flippant arguments of the uubelieving, and 
enlist ourselves under their banner. But the original prindple is 
stilt within us, uneradicaied and uneradicable ; and ready, if cir- 
cumstances should favour the chan^'e, to present ns in the form of 
devotees, or, as the phrase ia, converted. The whole wisdom and 




excellence of religioiu Iraining' consUti in enlightening this noble 
■entiment, and giving it a right direvtion. I am the rather eon. 
firmed in these vietr3, by having remarked thai the chief palpable 
and tangible inflaencea of religion, which I hare witnessed io all 
the lects that I have had occasion to observe, ha?R aeemed to me 
to result from the affectionate spirit of their worship, creating 
in them strong dispositions to lore one another. 

Open the gospels nnd the epistles, and what is the tint impres- 
sion from perusing these unique and original writings, so wholly 
unlike any other recorded composiiiona, and bearing upon a theme 
of such astonishing import ? The siinplicily and fervour with 
which the spirit of love Is impressed upon the pages. The strong 
and befure unwitnessed niauifestatioo of this spirit was the 
striking aspect which the first Christians presented to Pagan 
beholders. " See ! " said they, " how these Christian 
another." Every lime I peruse the writings of the New Testa- 
menE, this peculiar badge of discipleship seems more visibly im- 
pressed upon them. In what other institution but that of 
Christianity was it ever practicable to possess all thiiiga in com- 
mon? Where has been the community in which no one 
felt want when a disciple bad wherewith to satisfy it i In 
ivh»t other cbronicies do we meet with such affeetins,' and 
sublime examples of devotion to each other, and a constancy 
of affeelion, which showed itself proof against all other bvinan 
passions, selfishness, hope, fesir, earthly love, aud the terror of 
death ? Wliat tenderness and singleness of heart in tlieir affection 
for each other \ How beautifully they deinousirate that the sen- 
timent which actuated them bad gained a complete triumph over 
all considerations arising from objects below the suoj He on 
whose bosom the loved disciple leaned must certainly be admitted 
to know the peculiar and distinguishing feature of bis religion. 
This feature stands forth embodied in all his teachings. Philen- 
thropy is the predominant trait in the life of Him lehe went about 
doing good. Consider the basis of religion to be a sentiment im- 
planted in our constitution, and this result would naturt^ly be 
expected to flow from its development. 

True religiou, consisting io an enlightened and affixtionBle 
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direction of the heart (onarda the diTinity, and manifesting itielf 
in love to tlie human family, and in cnnsequenC uiiedience lo the 
universal and uachangeable laws of the Creator, can oal; be ex- 
pected 10 reauli from the liighesC dUciplioe of the mind, aod the 
ultimate exercise of the purest rea«OD. But the aeatimeni from 
which this religion springs in aome form or other, as nacurally 
impels the heart towards God, and its faith and aspirations to- 
wards immortality, as fishes desire to find ibeir home in [be 
water, or birds b the air ; and ae everything that has life obeys 
the peculiar instincts and impulses impressed by the divine hand. 
Why else should every people under heaven, in all limt-, have 
been found with a religion in some farm, and hopes and fears 
beyond the grave? Consider religion in this light, and its hopes 
are as sure as those objeets towards which the instincts of all 
other animals prompt (hem. 

Do 1 undervalue morals, lince 1 do not deem them a part of 
what shoidd be properly called religion ? I trust 1 cannot be so 
mistaken. Ethics ma; be taught as a science, and, however im- 
ponanl, seeing to me no more a part of religion than mathematics 
or natural philosophy. Love will create morale; and its per- 
fection the perfection of morals, that we ascribe to augels. All 
that has been urged from the pulpit, in regard to faith and works, 
as cause and effect, may, with itill more justice be applied to lore 
and duty. Love is the faith of the heart, and its original impress, 
when rightly trained in the science of ethics, and enlightened by 
pure and simple reason, produces its results in the best exemplifi- 
cation of the christian character. 



Note 57, page 1/1. 

That person has no nghr lo complain of the shortness of life 
who lies in bed, either sleeping or doeing, until nine ; and thus 
voluDlarJly consigns to unconsciousness a twelfth pari of bis ex 
islence, As little reason^bas he for indulging a querruloua spirit 
on this score, if he spends without object a cooaiderahle portion of 
his time with people about whom he knows nothing, except that 
they arc incapable of furnisbing a^moment's pleasure i 







tion ta any one. If each one noted down at night the incidents of 
tlie day that bad occupied his time, and hoiv mach uf it he had 
appropriated to each, I fear all tbat portion that we call people 
or leisure would be alile to show but a lean schedule either of 
utility or enjoyment as the result. 

Complaints of the brevity of life are equally interdicted to all 
(hose wbo do not ivisely improve every hour of the brief and un- 
certain present. He, who regretted his stinted fortune, would 
find and deserve little sympathy, if,' in tbe very moments of coni- 
plaiaing, be ivas seen inconsiderately squandering- from that 
limited fund. To form a resolution to mark every moment of 
life that we might, iviili a succession of pleasant ideas, would 
probably triple tbe duration of most human lives. To sleep no 
more than nature requires, to rise early, to discipline ourselves to 
preserve an elastic and active spirit and a vigorous will, are parts 
of this resolution. It is a much greater part than is commonly ap- 
prehended, to waste as little time as possible on those who are 
incapable of understanding' us, and whom we are as little capable 
of understanding'. Reciprocal goad feeling is mui'h more likely 
to be created and sustained by tbo^e ivho are determijied to avoid 
this course, than those, who, frucn mere unmeaning civility and 
n etiquette, bring their incompatibilities together, (o make 
n stock of a mutual weariness with each other, which boob 
ripens into concealed, if not expressed ill feeling. 

Tbey who are accustomed to think in this direction, will easily 
fill out the fine outline of the author's views toucbiag the right 
mode In arrest the flight of time. To add to tills sketch would 
require an extent of detail, for which I have here no place. The 
general principle of this process seems to consist in meeting pain 
and adversity with a spirit so phitoaopbic and firm lliai they will 
recoil from it ; and to dwell upon every innocent enjoyment, aa 
though it were our first, aad would be our last j lo prolong it by 
investing it with all possible moral relations; and lo discipline 
the mind never to become hackneyed, sateil, wearied, and callous 
to tbe sense of objects in which man is bound to feel an interest, 
alike by his duty and his nature. 

Never was a more stupid maxim than tbal common one, that 
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nil admirari is the proper tnolto of a philosopher. To preieire > 
freihness, a juvenile sensibility of the heart fur the aduiiraitoD of 
nhaterer is new, beBUtiful, and striking, for all the pleasures of 
taste and ihe uaderaianding, seema to ne the true secret of the 
highest wisdom. Who can fa,il to be ioapired with disgast at 
witnessing the common spectacle of cogaoiQcati, men of virtu, 
traTelled foola, tvho have been everywhere and seen everything- 1 
and by the cootemptuous sneer with which they effect to see, 
hear, feel, and apeak of all that passes under th^ir present ob- 
aervalioD, instruct you that they are too wiac, and of a laate too 
refined, to be pleased with what satisfies UDtravelted people, Foi 
my part, vrhen I hear them boost o( the music, paintings, and 
architecture of continental Europe and Eni;land, as though all the 
sources of beauty were there, I can only say, that nature is alivays 
at hand to mock at all the puny efforts of art ; that she delight* 
to mould living faces and foriiis in remote country cottages that 
no beaa ideal can reach; that the songs of the bird*, that reinm 
from oiher ctimcs to their forsaken groves tvitli thu first nuutf I 
days of spring, consiitute a tnuiic richer tu the heart than the 
most fashiooable opera; and that a pure spring landscape is S 
picture B thousand liines more splendid than any that ever aduroed 
the nails of the Louvre. He who preserves to his utmost i 
his youthful sensibility of heart, and who is willing to be pleased 
with whatever will impart innocent pleasure, will lind innumerabltt 
and never-failing occasions to give his heart up tu the full ino- 
pulses of joy. 

" I piiy," says Sterne, " the man who can travel from Dan to 
Beersheba, and cry 'tis all barren ; and yet so it is ; and so is 
the world to hira who will not cultivate the fruits it offers. 1 dft> 
clare, said I, clapping my hands cheerly together, that ivere 1 in ft 
desert, 1 would find in it the wherewith to call forth my affectiona. 
If I could not do better, 1 would fasten them on some sweet- 
myrtle, or seek some melancholy cypress, to conned myself to. 
I would court its shade and greet it kindly for its protection ; 
I would cut my name upon it, and swear it was the loveliest tre6 
in the desert. If its leaves withered, I would teach myself to 
mourn ; and when Ihey rejoiced, I would rejoice with them." 



i 




Note 5B, page 172. 

I consider it no unimportaot part of the process of proton^ing 
our earthly aojouro, to lay in, if I ma; eo apeak, as great a slock 
as possible of pleasant reinembracces. I ap|ieal to tlie experience 
oferery one, if Ibe sudOen recollection of a foolish thing- that we 
hare said or done, returning upon us after a lapse of years, has 
not brought back wiCh tbe coavutsive shuddnr of shame, a long 
train of associated remembrances, which have carried us back 
whole days upon the Gcene i How long seem the periods in 
nhich these incidents occurred 1 Pleasant recolleclions are do 
less eflScieot in prolonging the periods in which ihey occurred, 
adding their duration to the sum of the fugitii 
stealing from us. 

For myself I can confidently affirm, that I have long since 
learned to find my purest and most abiding satisfactions in the 
memory of the past. I repeat all ila happier passages and in- 
eidentd. 1 recall tiie bright days, verdant landscapes, luved 
persotis, and joyoaa aeaaations from their shsdoivy mansions. I 
renew my youthful sports ; and watch for the iroul along the 
flush spring brooks. 1 seat myself again on the sunny banks of 
the pleasant spots of my career. 1 would be glad to convey some 
idea of the vivid pleasure I experience, after a lapse of forty 
winters, from the deeply impressed remembrance of one tjeautiful 
spring morning, after a long and severe winter, when I was atil! a 
school-boy. The vast massfis of snow were beginning lo melt. 
The birds of prey, shut up in their retreats during the bitter 
winter, sailed forth iu the mild clear blue. Tbe blue bird 
whistled ; and my heart expanded with joy and dt^light unknown, 
in the same degree, before or since. The place where these 
thoughts comprising my youthful anticipations, hopes, and visions 
occurred, will neverlbe obliterated from my raind while memory 
holds her seat. 1 have a thousand such treasured recollections, 
with which 1 can at any time, and to a certain extent, cheer pain, 
sorrow, and decay. These are enjoyments stored beyond tbe reach 
of fortune, which we can prolong and renew at pleasure, 
la there not practical wisdom in commencing every day with 
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:e aa muL'h of it as if it were to I 
i have <luties to perform, in themsetve 
severe and laborious, we may inquire if tliere be not same way b; 
wbich to invest them with pleaaant associatioiia ! A man may 
find amusement in hia fi'ee thaug'his, while folloiviog h'li plough 
upon the hill side ; in diggsDg up the words for a dictionary, i 
copying ont a brief. He may train himself, by an inefScienI andi 
shrmking spirit, to recoil from these tasks as insupportable 
burdens. IJoiv many men Gad their pleasure in what would be 
the positive horror and torment of the indolent ! How weak the 
spirit and how silly ihe vanity which we display in ever renewing' 
narrations of our Utile personal irouliles, paina, and misfortuoei 1 
If we ivon!d have the discretion to measure ihe sympathy wluch. 
we may expect from others in such discDurs<;s, by that, wbich wft 
are conscioua of feeling for lliein of the same character, it would 
go far to leach us the folly of that querulous spirit which doles 
forth the slory of solferings and sorrows, as though the naiTBtor 
were the only sufferer, and ivere entitled to a monopoly of all Ihe 
passing; pily- 



Notc 59, page i 76. 

This compendium of the moral acquirements, entering into the 
character of an accomplished philosopher, 1 consider one of the 
happiest which any hook of morals can show. Here is an ample 
solnrae of ethics on a page. How differently would a modem 
iuito>biog raphe r have announced ibe same facts 1 In what 
rounded periods and circuitous expressions would he have striven 
lo convey the same ideas to impress the reader that bis modesty 
forbade the frank penonality of the Roman philosopher. The 
whole spirit of ibis admirable summary would have evaporated in 
barren generalities. What we admire in the ancients is ihejr 
noble simplicity and directness, whirh disdains the vanity of cir- 
cumlocution, that wishes to hide itself uuder the semblance of 
modesty. 

It seems lo me, that it would not be amiss for the clergy of the 
day to seek the models of their homilies and sermons in such a 



■aanner of declariDg moral Eratb, Abstract ethic&l declamstion, 

and all the scbolnatii: acquireTnenta and the linun labor are but 
poor substitutes for that searcbiog' direclneas, which, aviiidiog ab- 
le and generalities, appeals at once to the personal con- 
1 allow that I should love to hear snch sermons as 
that of Dr. Primroae to hia fellow-prisonera in the Vicar of Wake- 
6eld. There is no eloquence, there can be noae, cKcept in simple 
and direct appeals to thought and ci 



Note GO, page 177- 

Various writers of Bplendid genius hate tasked their imagina- 
tion to present us with the results of endowing a person with ito- 
mortality oo earth, Such a character has been delineated with 
great power by Oodwio, in his St. Leon ; and by Croly in the 
itory of SaUilAiel, or the Wandering Jew. It is an iostructive 
labour to record the iTanderings, cbangea, iveariness, abaodun-. 
meot, and final despair of a wrel{;b curaed with immortalily ; and 
by (lie circumstance rendered a monster out of relation with 
human beings ; and cut off from all real sympathy with his 
mortal kind. It is questionable whether llicae writers, or any 
others who have drawn similar pictures, have formed adequate 
conceptions of what would be the actual result of an earthly im- 
mortality. The »iew of the author before me seems just. I can 
easily imagine the immortal delivered from earthly sorrows. But 
when I contemplate him divested of the hopes, fears, affections, 
and sympathies, which trace their origin to our common mortal 
nature, I cannot imagine the affectiona that are to replace these. 

1 cau conctiive none other tbau a being who would became 
drowsy at sixty, and sleepy at a hundred. All bej'Ond presents to 
me a lethargy of almost unconscious ejcistence, from which my 
fancy can devise no effort of aiifficient energy to arouse him. In 
fact, it ia sufficient that nature has awarded, in her universal decree, 
that roan should not be out of analogy and relation with the reat 
of nature, to convince an that the decision involves our heal in- 
terest. The more our views of nature enlarge, the more we 
become conscious that she has arranged all her laws with such 
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perfect wlsdoin, that if we could reverse any of them, 
do it at the expense of our own happiness. 

Of all pictures of men reodered immortal upoo earth, the most 
forcible, brief, and revolting', ia that of Swift. " After ibis prs" 
tee, he gave me a particular account of the Struldbmgs aatoag 
tbem. He said, the; commonly acled like mortala, till about 
thirty years old ; after which they grew melancholy and dejected,' 
increasing in both till tbey came lo fouracore. This he learned 
from their own confession ; for, otherwise, there not being' more 
than two or three of that species bom in aa age, thej were too 
few to form a general observation by. When they come to four- 
score years, which is reckoned the extremity of living in Ihii 
catintry, they had not only all the follies and infirmitiea of other 
men, but many more, ifhich arose from the dreadful prospect of 
never dying. They were not only opinionative, covetous, peevish, 
morose, vain, talkative, bat incapable of friendship, and dead tn 
all natural affection, which never descended beloiv their grantU 
<!hiidrcn. Envy and their impotent deiirea are their prevajlini^ 
passions. But those objects against which their envy seems par^ 
ticularly directed, are the vices of the younger sort, and the deadi 
of the old. By reflecting on the farmer, tliey 6nd themselves cut 
off from all possibility of pleasure ; and, whenever they see ■ 
funeral, they iameot and repine that others have gone to a 
harbour of rest at which tbey can never hope to arrive. Thej 
have no remembrance of anything but what they learned and 
observed in their youth and middle age, and even that is very im- 
perfect ^ and for the truth or particulars of any fact, it is safer to 
depend on common tradition than their best recollection, The 
least miserable among them are those who turn to dotage, and 
entirely lose their memories. These meet with more pity and 
assistance, because they want many bad qoalities which abound 
in others. 

" If a Slruldhrujf happen to marry one of his kind, the mar- 
riage is dissolved of course, by the courtesy of the kingdom, h 
soon as (he youngtr of the tvro comes to be fourscore; for the 
law thinks it a reasonable indulgence that those who are con> 
demned without any fault of their own, to a perpetual coDtinuance 
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in llie world, ihould not have their uigary donbled by the load of 
a wife. As sooa as they have completed (lie term of eighty 
yean they are considered dead in law. Ac ninety tUey lose 
their teeth and bair, and have aa distinction of taaCe, hut eat 
and drink whatever they can gel, without relish or appetite. Tha 
diseases they were subject to, still continue without increasing 
or diminishing. In talking, they forget the common appellations 
of things, and the names of persons, even of those who arc their 
nearest friends and relations. For the same reason they can never 
amuse ihemseWes with reading, because their memory will not 
serve to carry iliem from the beginning of a sentence to the end ; 
and by this defect they are deprived of Che only entertainment 
whereof they might be capable. 

"They were the most mortifyigig sight I ever beheld, and the 
women more horrible than the men. Betides the usual deformi- 
ties in extreme old age, they acquired an additional ghastlinesi, 
ID proportion to their number uf years, which is not to be des- 
cribed ; and among half a dozen 1 soon distinguished who wu 
the oldest, although there was not above a century or two between 

"The reader vrill easily believe from what I have heard and 
seen, that my keen appetite for perpetuity and life was much 
abated. I grew heartily ashamed of the pleasing Tisions I bad 
formed, and chought no tyrant could invent a death into which I 
would noc run with pleasure from iucli a life. The king heard all 
that had passed between me and my friends upon this occasion, 
and rallied me very pleasantlyt wishing I could send a couple of 
Scruldhrugs to my own country to arm our people against the 
fear of death." 



Note 61, page 177. 

Fear, absolutely useless, gratuitous fear, probably ci 
much the largest proportion of the whole mass of human misery ; 
and of this proportion the fear of death is the principal part. 
There are but very few people wbo, in examining the feeling at 
revulsion and horror most constantly present to tUelr miads, 
cc2 
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will nut find it to be the dread of death. The whole observatioo, 
iriiich I have made upon human nature, has only enligbteaed me 
19 to the univeraaljiy and extent of the inQupnce of Ihii 
Cfil. 1 see it infusing blllernese into (he boaoois of the yotmg, 
before thej are aa yet capable of reflection ; and ceaeiog' not ta 
inspire in terrors into the heart, which haa cKperieaced the aorrom 
of fourscore iviotera. I see little difference in the alarm viib 
which it darkens the mind of the heir, elate with youthfiil hope, 
ud the galley slave — thoae apparently the moat happy, and the 
tenants of penitent iariea ami lazar-bouses. All cling alike god- ' 
Tulsicely tu life, and ehudder at the thought of death. 

Part, and perhaps the greater pan, of thia fear i> a aad herit- 
age, which haa been transmiUed down to us, an accumulating 
j of sorrow for a hundred genemtiona. I hate stated nij 
) another place, that our education, religious cef»> 
mooicB, domestic loannert, in short, all the influences of d» 
present institutions of aociety tead to increase this evil. I am 
well aware, at the aame time, that the number of those who will 
admit it to be an evil is but small. Most view it as it has been 
considered in all chriatian countries, from lime immemorial, at an 
instrument in the hand of Gud and his servants to nwe and re- 
strain the mind, recall it from illuaiona and vanities, and reduce it 
to the seriousness and obedience of relit*ion. The brood dedw- 
mation of the pulpit for eflecl, revolting representations of faelt- 
torment and the vindictive justice of God, bare posaed with a 
readier tolerance, under a. kind of tacit allowance, that if the 
means were unworthy, the proposed end was such us would 
sanctify them. It is almost imiieceasary to remark, that all my 
hope of producing any useful impression is with the small, but 
growing number (in the next age, I truat it will be a majority) 
who hold thia whole doctrine in utter unbelief; who have no 
faith in amendmeot and conversion that grows out of the base 
and servile principle of fear; and, least of all, the fear of death; 
who belieie that a great reform, a thorough ameliorutioo of our 
species, will never be effected until it is made a radical principle 
of our whole discipline, and all our social institutions, to brinp 
thia servile passion completely under the coniroul of eur 



rewoD. Wilh these, it is a deep a,nS fixed coorictioD, that ever; 
thing base, degrading, aod deetnictife of intellect and improve' 
meat, readily associatea mih fear ; and that tbe basis of true 
relitrian, geoerous concepiioo, high thoughts and really noble 
character, ii firmly laid in a young mind, when trained to became 
as destitute of fear, as if it were conscious of being a ainleBi 
angel above ibe reach of p&in or death. 

It would be to no purpose for me to pause iii this place, to 
obviate the strictures of those who will denounce this doctrine, 
by quoting from the scriptures the frequent inculcations of the 
/ear iif ihe Lord, and the Apostie'it deularation, that by the ttrrora 
of the Lord me pereuade men. Tbe true and religious fear, in- 
culcated in (he scriptures, not only has no relation to (he passion 
I am discussing, but cannot exist any more than the other re- 
quisite traits of religious character in a bosom swayed by the 
grovelling and selfish passion of servile fear. 

That nature has implanted in our bosoms an instbctive dread of 
death, I readily admit. But fear, as a factitious and unnatural 
addition to the true instincts of human nature, has been so ac- 
cumulated by rolling down through a hundred generations, that 
we are in no condition to know the degree in which nature in- 
tended we should possess it. We have innumerable base pro- 
pensities, which we charge upon nature, that are, in fact, do 
more than (he guilty heritage bequeathed ui by our Bocestors. 
Nature could have implanted no higher degree of instinctive 
dread of death, than just what was requisite to preserve the race 
from prodigal waste, or rasb exposure of a gift, which, once^lost, 
is irretrievable. If .nature has inwrought in any constitution one 
particle of fear beyond what was required for this result, she has, 
as iu all other excessive endowment], granted reason and judg- 
ment to regulate and reduce it to its due subordination. 

Will not religion achieve (he great triumph of casting out the 
base principle of fear I I would be the last to deny or undervalue 
the trophies of true religion. I have no doubt that religion has, 
in innumerable inataacea , extracted the pain and poison from the 
sting of death. More than this, it would unquestionably produce 
this triumph in every case, if every individual were completely 
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under the ipfluence of (lie true principle. It would attain ihn 
eod by proceaaes and discipline exartly concurrent, if not aimilvr, 
with those I am about to propose. But it is a lamentable 
fact, that very few are under llie influence of true religion. Of 
those whom charity deems most sincerely pious, under all pn- 
fessiona and forms, the far greater number exhibit on the bed of 
dangerous sickness the same fear of death with the rest. We 
consider this a generally conceded fact; for, among a)l liut Uie 
moat exlravagaot sects, death-bed terror or triumph, has ceased 
to be considered a teat of the personal religion of the deceased. 
Even in (he cases of enthusiastic triumph in ihe last momeDti, 
which we have all witnessed, and which are justly (o soothing' to 
the survivors, it would often he difficult to determine the respective 
influence of laudanum and partial insanity doing its last worit 
npon the nervous system. 

Be this as it may, the triumph over lh« fear of death, which I 
would inculcate, should not be tested by the equivocal deportment 
of the patient in the near view of death ; but by his own joyous 
consciousness of deliverance from this tormenting' thraldom and 
bondage during his whole life. Let fear and liurror crowd what 
bitterness they may into the last few hours, it can hear but little 
proportion to the long agony of a whole life, passed in bondage 
through fear of death. To produce the desired triumph, ibe 
highest training of philosophy should concur wi[h the paternal 
spirit and tlie iinmorial hopes of the gospel ; and a calm, renon- 
inc, unboasting fearlessness of death should enable us to taste all 
the liitle of pure and innocent joy that may be found between the 
cradle and the grave — aa unmolested, as unspriokled with ihi* 
fear, as if the destroyer were not among the works of God. 

How may this result be obtained? How may a generation be 
so trained as to lose not a particle of enjoyment, nor be influenced 
to cue unworthy act by the Fear of death? To answer these 
question) in the requisite detail nf illustration would require 
volumes. It might, perhaps, best be done by selecting a single 
child as an example ; and by developing at every advancing step 
the process of his training ; pointing out every instatice in which 
it would benecessary to withdraw him from the influence of the 
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present Bystema of liieeipliiie, in whicli. In a word, tiia whole 

educftElon gliDuld he coDtluctetl with a preponderant purpose, 

among other deiirable results lo render him perfecLly fearless of ' 

death. It is hoped that aume one of those who believe tU'ia a 

chief desideratum in the reformation and improvement of tbe 

present system of education, will take ibis great point in hand j 

and in this way indic-ale to the age the modes of discipline 

through which Ihia result may be expected. It is obvious that 

a much severer discipline would be required for the lirat generatioa 

so trained, than for the second ; who, with less 

cowardice than iheir parents, would perpetuate a c 

proving moral constitution to Ibe general 

present plao admits only a brief tummaryofii 

ments commonly adduced as calculated t 

aud subdue the fear of death. It is evident, that tbe<ie a 

and argumenta are predicated upon present opinions, and such a: 

may be supposed capable of acting upon the existing geji 

enduring the hereditary and inculcated bandage of thia paasioo. 

1. The terriflc and undefioable images of horror that imagina. 
tioD affixes to tbe term deacA, arc founded in an entire miscon- 
ception. The word is tbe sign of no positive idea whatever. It 
conjures up a shadowy horror lo the mind, finely delineated, as a 
poetic personage, by Milton ; and implies some agony that ia 
supposed to lie between the limits of existence and non -existence, 
or existence in another form. This is simple illusion. So long as 
wc feel death is not — and when we cease to feel, or commence 
feeling in a changed form, death liaa been :~-/uil men. '&a that 
the term imports a tncre phantom of the imagination. In the 
words of Droz, " It is not yet ; or it is past." If one can arrest 
llie punctum elans, and the actual sensation, where waking con- 
aciouaness terminates and sleep cammeoces, he can tell ua what 
death is. Every one is conscious of having passed through thia 
change ; but no one can give any account what were his sensations 
in tbe dividing moment of interval between wakefulness and sleep. 

2. Imagination !a allowed lo settle all tbe circumstances, and 
form all the associations belonging lo the supposed agony of thii 
event. It is one of the few important incideols in life, upon which 
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reason is never allowed to fix a calm aod severe ecrutiny. It bu 
been Been in a tight too sacred and terrible to permit auch a 
liutration. "It id dreadful," sa^s commoD apprebenaiun, "for 
it is the breaking up the long and tender parinersbip, and pro- 
ducing a separation between the body &nd the soul'^-dreadful, 
becaose it ia the wages of sin, and is appointed to be a. peqietual 
memorial uf the righleous displeasure of Gud in view of siii 
"dreadful," aa; others, wha moat uaphiloaopbicalty believe tlial 
man was not originally intended to be mortal, " because a violence 
upon nature ; dreadful, because a departure of the spirit from the 
regiouB of the living and the light of the auu, into an unknowi 
and eternal condition. Suns will revolve, moona wax and wane, 
years, revolutions, ages, counted by all the particles of mist in 
(he sea will elapse, but the place whence the spirit is gone, will 
never Itnow it more." "It ia terrible," says common appre- 
hension, *' for it is often preceded and accompanied by spaim 
and convulsive struggle." Tlie psalmody which we sing in 
church speaks of the ghastly pateneat, (lie chili tweat, and lie 
morlal culdnett, circumstances all, which, seen in Other assocda- 
liona, would assume no aspect of peculiar terror. 

Then, too, the attendants in the sick room, with a look of 
horror, inspect the extremities of the patient, and petrify by- 
standers with the terrible words, "He ia struck with death," as 
though the grisly phantom king of the poet's song had invisibly 
glided in, and, ivith bis icy sceptre, given his victim the blow of 
mortal destiny. Who knows not that, though there are usually 
mortal symptoms which enable an experienced eye to foresee 
approaching dissolution, the term death-itruch imports nothing 
but the weakest vulgar prejudice, a prejudice under the inSneace 
of which millions have been sufiered to expire, that might have 
been roused! Innumerable penons, pronounced to be iu that 
situation, have actually recovered ; and no moment in the ordinary 
forms of disease, can with any certainty be pronounced beyond 
hope and the chances of aid, but that which succeeds the last sigh. 
Thus every thought of the living, and every;aapect of the dying, by 
a wayward ingenuity, heightens (he imagined horror of the event. 

Then there are conversatiotia, and hymns, and funeral odea, aod 




Night Tliougbis, which ipeak of the coldneii, silence, and eternal 
deeolation of the grare ; aa thougli the uncouEcioua sleeper felt 
the chill of the superiocuinbent eUy, ihe darkneas of his □ 
house, or this terrible isolation from tbe living. The pale and 
peaceful course is conlem plated with a look of horror. Two of 
stout heart and tried friendship abide near the kneaded clod until 
the living are relieved from (heir ghostly terrors by its deposiiii 
flut of iheir sight in the narrow bouse. The family, the children, 
the frienda alike showing tbe creeping horror, glide quick and 
silently on tiptoe through the apartment tvhere the sleeper lies. 
The first nightfall after the decease ia one of peculiar and un- 
mitigated horror. The family, however disinclined i 
before, this erening unite with that impress on their counteoaDcea 
which ivorda reach not. Now return to their thoughts the 
nuraery tales, the thrilling narratives of haunted houses and 
wandering ghosts ; and if tbe minister cornea among them, it ia 
probably to evoke before their imaginations condemned spirits 
doomed to eternal sufferings, ([uencblcss Hamei, groans without 
reaplte, and all the ineffable and eternal (ormenta that the clerical 
Tocabnlary of centuries has accumulated. 

Need we wonder that in a christian country and among families 
of the best training, such impressions have become so universal, 
that they who would be reputed brave blazon their courage by 
affirming their readiness to sleep in a cemetery, or the funeral 
vault of a church I It requires no exiraordlnary effojl, and 
Dothing more than the simple triumph of rea^bn among tbe 
faculties to enable any man to sleep alone in a charnel house 
with as little dread as in the aparlroent of an inn, so that tbe 
placeslivere alike in comfort and salubrity. It does not require us 
to be wise or courageous, but simply not cowards and foola, to 
feel as little horror in the view of coursea, as statues of plaster or 
marble. One of the most terrible ideas of death, after all, ia, that 
we shall thus, immedialely upon our decease, inflict this shrinking 
revulsion of terror upon all who look at our remains. 

The view which reaeon takes of tbe sick and dying bed, is, chat, 
in the far greater number of mortal cases, llie transition from tif^ 
10 dealb is as tiu perceptible as the progress of the sun and tbe 
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ieaaona. One faculty d'lea after another. The Tictim bai re- 
ceived the three tvarninifS unconscioualf. Ordinarily, a person 
may be imi to have paid a tlilrd part of bis tribute of morlalilj al 
farty-fire ; half at fifiy-hve ; and the whole at tbreeacore and ten* 
When acute and severe sickiutaa oaaBil the palieat, he ha* 
passed through what may be called the agony of deaili at a vei; 
early period of hU diseaee. Hid chief eutfering ia past aa sooa 
tbe irritability and the vigorous powers of life hare been brokea 
down. When tbe dtaorder asiiumcs the typhoid and insenaible 
fonn, tbe dull sleep that precedes tbe final rest of the tomb H 
already L'recping upon him ; and severe suffering ia precluded. If 
there are convulsions after this, as often happens, they are seldoa 



more than spoamodii 
upon the tEodona, more terrible i 
differing little from those starts 
peraons in high health i 



pressed by the nerroua actios 
a the beholder than tbe sufferer ; 
and struggles with ivhich raanj 
leepiog and waking. He who 
baa experienced the sensation of fainting, and, still more, of aa 
epileptic lit, baa suffered, I am ready to believe, all thai there it 
in dying, 

3. Reason, calmly surveying the case of the dying person hio^ 
self, sees many alleviations of which imaginatioo, ekeiching under 
tlie influence of the dread of death, takes no account. He 6ads 
bimaelf io this neiv predicament the absorbing object of all in- 
terests and all solicitude and affection. It ia not in human nature, 
that this shnuld not call up complacent emotions and slumbering 
affections from their secret cells. The auhaequent progress to- 
wards tbe last moment brings an imperceptibly increasing in- 
aensibility, manifested by drowsiness and sleep. Of those who 
preserve the exercise of their faculties entire to tbe lost, many iiw 
stances are recorded of persons who had shown the most unmanly 
dread of death in their health, that have met dissolution n-ith the 
calmness of perfect self-possession. Of the rest, the greater 
number die with little more apparent pain and struggle than no 
company the act of aleeping. The greater freshness, vigour, and. 
nervous irritability of yoimg people and children cause that roost 
of the exceptions are of this description. In a great number of 
cases which I have witnessed, i have paused in doubt whether 
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tbe person had yielded his last ei^h or not ailer he had actually 

deceased. Tu aoften the last ioflictioD, nature almost inrariably 
veils it under a low delinum or absolute unconaciousness. 

4. It is impusaible to iinii«ine a mure obvious and unques- 
tionable priociple of philosophy, than ibat every reasoning faculty 
of oar nature must declare to us, loudly and unequivocally, and 
vrith an influence as strong as reason can command, that )[ is 
irUdom, nay, the dictate of the least porlloa of common sense, 
lo dread, to resist, to repine, to groan, as little as possible in 
new of an endurance absolutely inevitable. If it be hard to sue- 
t»n when met with a fearless, resigned, and unmurmuring spirit, 
it must certainly be still harder when we are obliged to bend our 
necks to it with the excruciating addition of ehriaking fear, 
dreadful anticipation, and ineffectual eiruggles lo evade it, and 
ivith murmurs and groans at finding the inutility of these eflbris. 
Inoumerahle examples prove lo us that nature has kindly endowed 
us with reason and mental vigour to such an extent, that, uoder 
the influence of right motive and training, no possible form of 
sufferbg can be presented over which this power may not mani- 
feit, and has not manifested, a complete triumph. 

Of these innumerable examples, it is only necessary to die 
those of the martyrs of all forms of religion. These prove farther, 
that this undaunted self-possession, in every conceivable shape 
and degree of agony, was not the result of a rare and peculiar 
temperament, a want of sensibility, or the possession of uncom- 
mon physical courage ; that it was not because there was no per- 
ception of danger, or susceptibility of pain ; this magnanimity, 
this impassibility to fear, and pain, end death, has been exhibited, 
in nearly equal degrees, by pei>ple of every age, each sex, and all 
conditions. Let the proper motive he supplied, let the martyr 
have had the common influence of the Iraininjr of his faith, aad 
the consequence failed not. All [he shades and varieties of 
natural and mental difference of character were noted in the 
deportment of the sufferers. But they were alike in the stem 
proof of a courage which defied death. Tbe fact is proved by 
them as strongly as moral fact can be proved, that the mind of 
every individual might And in itself native self-possession end 
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rigonr, to enable it to display an entire ascendency over 
pain, and dealb. 

Nor diwa this fact rest solely for support on the history of 
martyra, or sufferers at an Auto da/d, or by torture in any of ii 
forms. We could find examples of It in ecery department of I 
history, and erery view of human charocier. The red men of onr _ 
wilderness, as we have elsewhere seen, are still more astonishin; . 
i1 lustrations of this fad — I say astonishing, because the timid and 
effemioate white nan sbiren, and gcarcely credits his senaet, •■ 
he sees the young Ind i an warrior smokini; bis pipe, singiag hit 
tongs, boasting of bis victories, and uttering bis menaces, wbei 
enveloped in a slow fire, apparently as unmoved, as reckless, and 
unconscious of pein as if sitting at bis ease in his own cabin. 
All that has been found necessary by this strange people, to pro- 
cure this heroism, is, that the children from boyhood sUoold b« 
constantly under a discipline, every part and every step of nhich ' 
tends directly to shame and contempt at the lea^t manifeslatioa of 
cowardice in view of any danger, or of a shrinking conscionsDeu 
of paia in the endurance of any snfTering. The males, bo craiD«d, 
□ever fail to evidence the fruit of their discipline. Sectencod M 
death, they almost iovambly scorn to fly from Ibeir seDteDCti 
ivben escape is in ibeir power. If in d>:bt, ihey desire a reprieve, 
that they may hunt until their debts are paid. They then volanta- 
rify return and surrender themselves to the executioner. Nothinjr ' 
is more common than fur a friend to propose to suffer for hi* 
friend, a parent for a child, or a child for a parent. When (he 
sufferer receives the blow, there is an unblenchlng look, ohicli 
mauifesis the presence of the same spirit that smokes with ^i- 
parent unconcern umidst the crackling flames. 

A proof that this is the fruit of training, and not of native in- 
sensibility, as others have thought, aod as I formerly thought 
inyaelf, is, that this contempt of pain and death is considered a 
desirable trait only in the males. To fly, like a woman, like her 
to laugh, and weep, and groan, are expressions of contempt, 
which they apply to their enemies with ineffable scorn. The 
females, almost excluded from witnessing the process of Spartan 
discipline by which the males acquire their mental hardihood. 
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partake not of ihe friuu of it, Bad with some few exceptioaa, are 

shrioking and timid, like the children of civilieation. 

I kaow that there will aoc be wanting those who will condemn 
alike the irdning and the berolsin, as harsh, savage, unFeeiing, 
atoical, and nnworihy to be admitted as an adjunct to tiviiizatioD. 
But no one will offer to deoy that the primitive Christian put ill 
cooQict with a hungry lion, that Rogers at Ihe Smilblield stake, 
that the young captire warrior, exulting and chanting hi« songi 
while enduring the bitterest agonies that luan can iuflici, in the 
serene and sublime triumph of mind over matter, and spirit orer 
the body, is the most imposing spectacle we can witness, the 
clearest proof we can contemplate, that we have that within us 
which is not all of clay, nor all luort&li or doubt, tliat these 
persons endure itiSniiely less physical pain, in coasequence of 
their heroic self-possession, than tbey would have suffered had 
they met their torture in paroxysms of terror, shrinking, and self- 
abandon me nt. 

Howerer we may reason, however we may decry these views, 
as savage, impracticable, uoDatural, an<l undesirable, the fact is, 
that we all feel alike upon this subject. The thousands in a 
Roman amphitheatre only evinced a trait that belongs to our 
common nature, vthcn they instantly, and without consulting each 
other, gave the signal to save that gladiator who most clearly 
manifested cool self-posseasion and contempt of death. After 
witnessing the execution of a criminal who shows courage, the 
spectators go away describing, with animated gesture, end in terms 
of admiration, the fearlessness of the fellow the moment before 
his death. We all apeak with uniningled satisfaction of the cir- 
n the death of our friends, that (hey departed in the 
9 dignity of self-poasesBton and hope. All readers are 
moved with one sensation aa they read the record of the noble 
irtul in the character of Csesar, gracefully folding himself in hia 
mantle, after he bad received so many mortal thrusts. Pew of us 
hear unmoved of the old English patriot who requested ihe execu. 
tioner to support him up ihe steps to (be scaffold, adding (hat he 
would shift for himself to get down ; or of the other who cried, as 
be stooped his head to the block, Duke el decorum etl pr» patria 
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iMri.' If I recnllect, it is Silliman nrho giret the aflecii 
notice of tlie \a.U lioura ot [lie (tuke of Richmond, tlie li 
governor general of Canada. Invealedwilh all conceivable cir- 
cumslance? to render life desirable, he was bitten Iiy a favourite 
dog in a rahid atati', and died in the tno^t excruciating- tortures | 
of the terrible hydrophobia. When the hnrrible paroxysm wat' 
felt by him tn he approachinz, he waa accuitomeil to nerve hia 
■inkiog courage by thede words : " Henry, remember that none of 
your ancestors were cowarda." I give the trail from rei^ollecliuD, 
but have heard subatantially the same account from other sources. 
This 13 the secret of the perverse general admiration of warrion, 
and heroes, and great generala. It ia thia principle in its blind- 
nesB which finds a niche of favour in so many hearts for duelliiti. 
Tn a word, intrepidity, deny it who may, is (he trait whicU fiudf 
more uuiveraul favour with human nature iu general than uiy 
other. Why f Because we are wealt and frail betnga, erpoted l» 
innumerable paioa and dangera; and the quality ive tnost tn- 
quenlly need, is courage. Without it life ia a livicig death, a long' 
agony of fear. With it we die but once, enduring at the most btit 
a momentary pang, never anticipated, never embittering a naoment 
in advance with imaginary suffering. 

We have no hesitation in sfiirming, that it would be no mart 
difficult lo educate the coming generation of civilized people CO 
this apirit, than it ia to impart it to the whole race of nalM 
among the red men. However inferior we may count these 
people in compariaon ivilh oiirsetves in other respecti, they hare 
at leaat one manifest ailvaniage over us; ibey never tormeot 
themselvea, becauae they know they must die. * 

But we are told that ihe actual pneseaaion of this spirit tvotlld 
produce auch a reckleasneaa of life, that the great enila of Provi. 
dence would he defeated ; and people would expose themaelvei to 
death with so little concern, that the race ivouUI waste aivBy and 
become extinct. We never net'd combat a theory, an abstract 
opinion, when the case can be settled by a fact. Is it ao with the 
warriors of the red men { On the contrary, can another people 
be found so wary, so adroit to evade, or resiat danger, so fertile in 
expedients lo save life i The coward of their number meets the 
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death he would flyj and the intrepid warrior puis forth all the 
resources of his iiislinctive sagac'tty, all his keen and practised 
discerDinent, to dUcover the best means of evasion. If he must 
inBCt that death, which his skill cannot evade, nor hia poivers 
resist, he instantly settles d own upon the regource of his invjndble 
heroism of endurance. 

In fact, one of tlie direct fruits of the intrepidity we would ivish 
to see universal, is, that it will give its possessor all possible 
ehances for preserving lieallh and life. It saves him fruin the in- 
fluence of fear, a passion among the most debilitating and ftdversc 
to life of any to which our nature ia subject. Braced by hU 
courage, be passes untouched amidst a contagious epideuiic, to 
which the timid and apprehensive nature falls a victim. In danger 
it gives him coolness and self-comraaud, to discover and avail him- 
self of all his chances of wise resistance, or probable escape. In 
sickness he has all the aids to recover which nature allows, in 
being delivered from the most dangerous symptom in innumerable 
maladies, the debilitating persuasion of the patient, that he shall 
not me from his sickness. In a word, the direct reverse of the 
charge is the fact. I'he wise and enlightened fearlessness, which 
1 consider it so important to acquire, is iii every way as much the 
preserver of life, as it is indispensable to happiness ; as cowardice 
prover!>ially runs in the face of the hideous monster that ic 

5. The fact, that an evil is felt to be alleviated, which is shared 
in common with all arnuud us, has been generally recognised, 
though this perverted sympathy has been traced to the basest 
selSshness by a humiliating analysis of our nature, which I have 
neither space nor inclination to develope. We all know that the 
same person, who is most beneficent, most active in his benevo- 
lence, and large in bis wishes to do goo^, would shrink from a 
great calamity which he saw himself destined to encounter for 
the first and the last among his whole race. But inform bim, 
that by an impartial award he shares it in common with all bis 
kind, and you reconcile bim at once to his lot, Whether the 
spirit of hia resignation in this ca^e be pure, or polluted in its 
origin, it is not my present pnrpoae to inquire. It is sufficient to 
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be aisured, that there ia such a feeling deeply inherent in hainui 
nature. The suHering patient, as lie lays himself dovra to j 
from all friends, lo be severed from all ties, to aee the green earth, 
the bright sun, and the visible heavens no more, and to be c 
sdoua that the everlasting citrle of ages tvill continue its revoin- 
tiona without ever briaging him back lo the forsaken tei 
•lannot repine, that he has been put upon this bitter trial alone. 
He muat be deeply conscious, view it in what aspect lie maj, ihil 
it presents no new harshness nor horror to him. Of all tbe coual' 
lesa millions that have passed aivay and been replaeed by otheni 
like the vernal leaves, death baa stood before every HolilHry in- 



dividual of (he mighty mass. 
Each has contemplated the 
been held in the same auspens 
to endure the same struggles, 
drama of ages, the actors see 
and depart from the 



the s< 



sphan 



same inexorable, irreversible award, 
e of Lopes and fears, and compelled 
Looking upon the immense mortal 
m slowly and imperceptibly to enter 
But In tbe lapse of one short age, 
tbe hopes, fears, loves, and hatreds of all the countless millioM 
have vanished, to be replaced by those of another generation. The 
heart swells at the recollection how much each of thete niortala 
must have endured, in thia stern and inevitable encounter, aa 
measured by our own suffering In the same case. It is only 
necessary for the patient to extend his vision a few years in ad* 
vanee of his own decease; and his friends, his children, his 
visitants, all that surround him, wilt in their turn recline on the 
same bed. Who cannot feel the palpable folly of repining at an 
evil shared with all that have been, are, or will be 1 

" Not lo thy rternil reiling place, 
Shslt thon retire aldne : • • 



Thou (holt lie down 



b paCrisrcha of th 



infant world, with kioga. 



j^erful of the eBrlh, the wlie, ihe t 



Fair formt and hoatj- bi 



mighty sepulchre. The tills, 



The venerable woods, li 




Of the great tomb uf man.'' 

6. Philosophers nnd moralists will readily admit, that the only 
easy and adequate remedy for the (ear of death ia the hupe of 
immortalily. On the oilier hand, ihey whoee v 
question and deciy the aids which reason and pbiloaoph; offer in 
the case, useullen, cold, stoical, will not deny, that " innumerS' 
])le" exarapies have been offered in all countries, and in all time, 
of mefi, who, in virtue of no bigher discipline than that of n 
and phitoaophy, have met deaih with such uoshriiikiug and in- 
vincible finiiaeas as uould hardly have been rendered more illui- 
trioua by any additional tnotives. They have shown, beyond all 
question, ibat nature has furniabed us with a power of resistance, 
wbich, when rightly called forth, enables us to triumph over fear 
and death. The pagaus of ancient etory, the unbelieving of 
Christian lands, the red men of our forests, offff us demonsl rations 
Id any extent. I am aware, in what plui'cs this simplest of alt 
truth ia weetly denied. Those for whom 1 write arc nf the 
number wlio exact the truih, and I have no fear to declare it ) 
nor would 1 contend for a moment with such as deny this fact- 

But I am not the less sensible that the triumph in these cases 
is bitter and painful. It cau only be obtained by a violence 
done to instinctive nature, contiected with innumerable revulsions 
and horrors, and to all those ineffable dingings to earth, and 
shrinkinga from the f^st step into the unknown land, that are 
partly the heriiage of nature, and partly the result of the concur- 
rent influence of all our institutions. It is a violence to all the 
passions, affections, hopes, and fears, fostered by the earth. But 
the victory has been wrought, and can be wrought, even though 
the bosom in which it is wrought become as of iron. 

But the same triumph is won by the hope of immortality, by a 

process, simple, easy, natural, in entire consonance with llie most 

tender affections and lively aympalbies of flesh and blood. We 

lie down in pain and agony with a spirit of easy endurance, if ire 
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have a coofideiit persnuioD that, daring the night, we a 
ihaken off (lie caiue of our sufferings, and thall rise t( 
health and freshness in the morning'. Death can bring little 
terror to him who belieres that its dirkncEg intt imtanlly be 
replaced by the light of another scene : and thai the trparatioa 
from friends in the visible land is only rejoining the more no- 
merous group ivho have already become citizens of the inrisiMe 
country. 

To what exleut am I the Bubjecl of Ihia hope rayielf; and 
whence do I derive my belief.' Tbese are questions which »ffee- 
lion will ask, and the answers, if devoid of interest tit/tc, will DM 
be so when the memory nf ihiagi thai were tkall come over lie 
mind of Ike reader like a cloud, aod when read as ilie tUoD^hts of 
one who, during his whole sojourn, felt and reflected iotensel; 
upon those subjects, and who will then himself have passed amjr 
10 the experience of all that which ia here matter of diarussioB. 
Tbo&e most dear to me will kaow what relaiionf I sustained to 
these subjects during the best pan of my life ; and \rill not be 
tvitbout solicitude to knoiv my final thouglit^ upon ibemi 
tlioiights, pnrified at least from all srain of party interest and 
eiprll da corps, and put forth in the simple consciousnesB of my 
own convictions, hoivever they may be jrawerless to produce 
belief in tbe miud of any other. With the fierce ivar-cry of secle 
in religion, in iheir acrimonious and never-ending contests about 
abstract terms without a meaning, their combats about the vajfue 
and technical phrases of formulas of faith, I have long since had 
uotb^ng to do. For many years they have run^ on my ear like 
the disIBDt thunder of clouds that have passed hy. To the de- 
nunciations of ihose who assume Id buld all Irulh imprisoned tu 
their articles of conftssion, if I mifihl liopu ilie distinction of 
receiving (hem, I am perfectly callous. Neither ivould 1 desire to 
add another book to the millions of volumes of polemic theology 
which already exist, and which bave as little bearing upon the 
knowledge, virtue, and happiness of the age as the last year's 

We are, after all, unconsciously influenced, and thai in no 
■light degree by authoiity, however humble may be its claims, as 




a test of trutli. How did sach a person Itelieve on such a point ? 
Many a yoan^ aspirant suspenda hiji opiaioD until lie hiiarg ; and 
settles into fixed perauasiuns afterwards, how many are lliere, 
in Chrifltian lands especiaUy, ivho have never had a wandering or 
unbelieving doubt of the aoul'a immortality float over (heir 
miods? How many ivho have had no terrene and gross ideas in- 
fluenced by seeing the tenement of flesh, by ivliich all that was 
called the mind and tlic soul stood Tisible to the eye, and tan^blc 
to the thought, yielded up to consumption and decay .' TJiii is a 
ijueation which no one ran answer for another. For myself, I , 
believe unhesitatingly, and with no ataln of doubt, that I shall, in 
lUuie way exactly piovided fur by Him who made inc, exist after 
death, as simply conscious that 1 am the same person as I am 
now in the morning that I slept at night. Do I derive this con- 
viction from books and reasoninirs i 1 am by no means sure that 
I do i though the gospel assuredly speaks directly to my heart. 
I do ready homage to ihe talents and learning of Clarke, Locke, 
Paley, Channing, and a cloud of reasoning witnesses, of whom 
every Christian may well be proud; and, moat of all, lo the 
profound and admirable Butler. 

I hear the author of our faith directly declaring a returrection 
and immortalily. A single asservatioD from such a source were 
enough. But I find him reasoning and insisting less upon the 
fact ihan I should have expected, had he intended lo implant it 
in the mind as it were a truth chiefly to be apprehended by the 
understanding. It seems to me that he so discusses it as onu whe 
was aware that it was already inwoven in the sentiments and 
hearts of his hearers, vague, dark, without moral conM^uence, it 
may be; but an existing seniimeni, taken fur granted, upon 
which he might predicate bis doctrines, as upon a thousand other 
facts, which we can clearly perceive, he consiilers already ad- 
mitted by his hearers. 

Let a man walk in the fields on a June morning after night 
sliowers. Let him seat himself for meditaliun on the hill-side, 
uuder the grateful canopy of foliage. Let him aik himself to 
embody his conceptiuus of the divinity, and to give form aud 
place to the Author of the glorious scene outstretched before 
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hira. He maf have just risen from readmg the admirable de- 
monstrations of Clarke, and the astronomical sermons of Cbal- 
mera. He may concentrale hia conceptions by a fixednesi of 
study, that may amount to pain. He may bewilder his facultiea 
in attemptini; to embody something that bin Ihougbls and reason- 
ings can gnup. I know not irbat the poirers of others can 
aehieie in this case ; but 1 know by painful experiment ivhai 
mine cannot. I ask niy understajiding and reasoning powers 
about this glorious Being. They inform me that it is a subject 
that eomes not ivithin their purview. Tliey can folloiv the ebain 
of reasoning, see that every link is complete, and the deinonatra- 
tion irresiible. But when they wish to avail themselves of their 
neiv truth, they have no distinct idea either of premises or con- 
clusion. It has evaporated in the analysis. 

I ask my heart, or the source of my moral sentiment, be it 
what it may, the same question. The grateful verdure, the mBtin 
freshness, the glad voices, the aroina of flowers, the earth, the 
rolling rlouds, the sun, all the lamps that will bum in the fir- 
mament by night, my own happy consciousness in witneBsing this 
impressive scene, cry out a Gad. To my heart, it is the first, the 
simplest, most obvious thought, presenting itself, il seems to me, 
as soon as the consciousness of my own existence ; certainly sus- 
ceptible of as little doubt. I have no need to define, analyse, 
embody. The moment I attempt to do it my thoughts are vu^ue 
and unsettled. I yield myself to the conviction. My heart 
swells with gratitude, eonfidence, love. So good, ao beneGteni a 
Being can do nothing but good, in this or any oilier wnrki, to him 
who loves and trusts him, and strives to obey his laws. 

My most treasured hopes of immortality are from the same 
source. Will thia conscious being, capable of iiuch remote ex- 
cursions into the two eternities between which its e.fisteiK.'e is 
suspended, live beyond the present life ? Not a particle of 
matter, for ought that appears, can be annlhilaled. Will the 
nobler thoughts, the warmer affections perish, as though they had 
not been! We ask our senses, and tbey can give us no hope. 
The body lives, and ne speak of it as including the conscious 
bung. We ue it die, pau luider the empire of corruption. 
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moulder, and incorporate wUk its kindred elements. The aemi- 
ble evidence, that the peraon exists, is entirely destroyed. The 
most JDautiate appetile of our natures, however, crftves continued 
existence, and ceases not to seek for it. The inquirer after im- 
mortaiily cannot but he in earnest io this pursuit. The argumenli 
of [he venerable sages of old are sprend before hiin. From the 
auul's nature, from the unity of consciousness, the incorruptibility 
of thought, the everlasting progress of which our faenlries are 
capable, the strong and unquenchable desire of poalhumous fame, 
the sacredueaa of earthly friendshipa, and similar argiimeota, they 
strove 10 establish on the haais of reasoning, the conviction of Ira- 
morlality. 

From ibue reasonings he repairs to the Scripturca. A strange 
book, utterly unlike any writings ihat had appeared before, de- 
clares that we shall exist for ever. The religion ivhich haa arisen 
from this hook, in its ivhole structure and dispensation, is pre- 
dicated on the assumed fact, that we shall exist for ever in another 
life, happy or miserable, according to our deeds on earth. Jesua, 
llie author andfinUher of thit faith, announces himself the retur- 
rection and the life. ; with a voice of power calla his dead friend 
from the tomb; declares that death has no power over himself; 
that, after suffering a violent death, on the third day from that 
event he shall arise from the dead. He arises according to his 
promise and, in the midst of his awe-struck friends, he visibly 
ascends to his own celestial sphere. Millions, as by one impuise, 
eatch the spirit of this wonderful hook — love each other with 'a new 
and single-hearted affection, aa unlike the spirit of all former lies 
of kindness and love, as the doctrines of this religion are difiereoc 
from those of paganism. The new sect look with a careless eye 
upon whatever is transitory; and will submit to privation, derision, 
and torture of whatever form, rather than waver or equivocate in 
declaring themselves subjects of this hope of immortality. This 
Christian hope, in every period from the lime of its author, baa 
made its ivay to the heart of millions, who have laid themselve* 
down on their last bed, and felt the approach of their last sleep, ex- 
pecting aa confidently to open their eyes on an eternal morning, as 
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the weary labourer, at his eveuing rest, Irusts that he shall a 
the brightoea* of the morrow's dawn, 

I recur, with new and unsated Batisfaclion, to these argumenl 
for the eoul's immortality. I love to evoke the venerable ehac 
of Socralee, and Plato, and Cicero, and hear them, each iu Lia 01 
way persuade himself, that the thoughts and affecciuua of whi 
lie ivas CDLiscious could only helong 10 an immortal spirit. 
iUlen to (he eloquent and impressive apostrophe of Tacitus, to ( 
coimcious spirit of him whose life he had so charmingly C 
lineated, with feelings which I cannot well describe. 

" Si quia piorum niaoibus locus j a\, ut sapientibus placet, ni 
cum corpore extinguuntur ma^se anima:, placide quipscas ; dM 
que, domum tuam, ab inSrroo desiderio, et muliebribus lam 
ad contemplationem virtutuin tuarum voces, quas neque lugenj) 
Deque plangi faa est : admiratione te potius temporalibua Isuil" 
bus, et, ei natura suppcditet, ■iuiilitudioe decor emus." * 

I repair with new confidence and hope to the gospel, and stria 
to imbibe the cbeerioK conviction, as I hear Paul sublimely da 
dare, thai l/iu corruptible ihall put on iiicmrvption, and thi 
mortal immortality, and that death iliall be iteallotoed up h 
viclorg. 

10 disposition to deny that these arguments would be, iv 
9, insufficient to turn the balance against the evidence aj[ 
I, and produce the convictioD of immortalily from tW 
IS of simple reason, if religion were an impression to b' 
usiained by argument. But if we are relig-ious, { 
e form, from our very constitution, if immortality be felt a 
a sentiment, with more or less clearness and force, I deem that 
these arguineuls have their appropriate effect in giving form ai4 
direction to this interior sentiment; that believers have lieen sucUt 
because these doctrines have found a concurrent sympathy in thdf 
spirit, a auiLableness to ihe wants of their heart, a developcnent o 
the germ of their hopes. It seems to me, that w hoe fer bac^' 
heart, aannot look upon the earth and the firmament without es* 
claiming, " There is a God," nor iviihin himself wil bout a convio 
tion (hut his soul is iiiimortal. 



I. Agric 



E, ad fin. 
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1 see in the enthuaiuin,— the embraces, cries, tears, awooniogs, 
and the rerolting' extravagances of various sects under the in- 
fluence of high religloiia excitement, nothing more than ihe mor- 
lild development of this latent religious sentiment. Instead of 
being, as scoffers afHrm, subjects of a mere fsctitioua intOKicalioDj 
these people, who seem only to demand wings to soar aloft, are 
only manifesting the unregulated actiou of nature working at the 
lioltom of their hearts. 

For myself I feel that I am immortal, and that those fellovr- 
sojoumers, to whom 1 have leeo attached by ihe affection of long 
intimacy, and the reception of many aud great kiiidnesaes, will 
exist with me hereafter. I pretend to conceive nothing, I tviah to 
inquire nothing about the inode, ihe place, and circumstances. I 
should S3 soon think of disturbing myself hy endeavouring to 
conceive the ideas that might be imparled l>y a sixth sense. It is 
sufficient that my heart declares that a being who baa seen this 
glorious world, cherished these warm affections, entertained these 
illimitable aspirations, fete these longings after immortality, in- 
Julged " ffieie ihoaghit that wander ihroagh elernil;/," cannot 
have been doomed by Him who gave them to have them quenched 
for ever in annihilation. Even an illusion so glorious would be 
worth purchasing at the price of a world. I ivould affirm, even 
to repetition, ibat there is given us that high and 6tcrn power 
which implies a courage superior to any conflict, and which gives 
Ihe mind a complete ascendency over any danger, pain, or tor- 
ture, which belongs to life or death. But we would not he so 
extravagant, as for a moment to question that death, as the pre- 
sent generation have been trained, and as we are accustomed, by 
all we see and hear to view It, is a formidable evil, liily charac- 
terized by its dread name. The king of terrors. Many a debilitating 
interior misgiving will assail the stoutest mind in certain momenta 
in view of it. There are dark intervals by night, in the midnight 
hours of pain, periods between the empire of sleep and active 
reason, when the terrific and formless image rushes in its terror 
and indeGnitenesa upon the mind. As age steals upon us, and the 
vivid perceptions, and the bright dreams of youth disappear, 
many a dark shadow will cloud the sunshine of the soul. The 
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coDflict ID which all these terrors are overcome bjr unaided n) 
and reason, is, aa bos been seen, a eruel one. The lender w 
bilities, the keen affections, the dear aud delusive hopes of M 
nature mu^t all be crushed before we (.-an be unmoved ii 
durance of the paio and torture that precede, and the death A 
follows. 

It is oniy to a firm and unhesitating faith that it bcuoiiia>a 
easy and natural to die an to sleep. Glorious and blessed h 
the hope of meeting our friends in the eternal land of those iM 
truly and greatly lite for everl There we aliall renew our yorikJ 
and mount as on the icings of ciight. 

Where parting tean iboll cemc (0 flow ; 

And, when I think tbereoo, almoet 1 long to go I 



Note 62, page 183. 

That ia an unworthy opponent who assuls what a^dumes [ 
important truth, by no better arg'unient than ridicule and sarcasm. 
That ia a despicable Jone, unworthy of exeitinfj any feelings tiol 
those of pity and contempt, who attempts to bring to bear upon it 
the blind and fierce prejudices of the multitude. This last is the 
prevalent mode of modern attack. By those who deem that 
wisdom will die with them, and that they can learn nothing more, 
who dogmatize without examining, and measure the views of 
others by their own preconceived and settled opinions, all the 
foregoing doclrineB, which roililate with the established prejudices 
and habits of the age, will be denounced, t am aware, as heretical, 
imaginary, false. 

" He would teach people how to be happy," say they, \ 
sueer, " as though (hey were not compelled lo puisue faapiu 
by a law of their natures." My buainess i^ not wit! 
ponents, and t should consider their opposition an honour a 



The fact will remun true, be it welcomed, be it ridiculed, t 
may, that a few in all lime, have found the means of being' moi 
comfortable and happy, than others in the same circum 
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' They had a method of their own in creating thia difference. 
9 Tbkt method might be so indicated, as to be reduced to gene- 
I ral and settled rules. This is the amount of the foregoing 
I doctrines. The object has been to discuss and fix some of 
t those rules. No moralist was ever so stupid^ as to expect that 
the world would not pursue its headlong course, inculcate what 
■ he might. Every one who understands the analogy of the present 
i ■ to the past, will expect that no form of virtuous effort will be 
I screened from question and ridicule ; and that no purity of pur- 
I pose will conquer the blind and fierce hate of the multitude. 

But there will still be a few quiet, reflecting, and philosophic 
people. What is better, the number will be always increasing. 
For such, are these my labours, and those which I have adopted 
from another, chiefly designed. Their suffrage is an ample re- 
^vard* Their plaudit is true fame. If they say, " We and those 
about us may be better and happier, let us make the effort to be- 
come so," my object is attained. 

To encourage us to shake off the superincumbent load of in- 
difference, ridicule, and opposition, and to make efforts to extend 
virtue and happiness, it is a sublime reflection, that a thought may 
outlive an empire. Babylon and Thebes are now nowhere to be 
found ; but the moral lessons of the cotemporary wideband good, 
despised and disregarded, perhaps, in their day, have descended to 
us and are to be found everywhere. As the seminal principles of 
plants, borne through the wide spaces of the air by their downy 
wings, find at length a congenial spot in which to settle down and 
vegetate, these seeds of virtue and happiness, floating down the 
current of time, are still arrested, from age to age, by some 
kindred mind, in which they germinate, and produce their golden 
fruit. No intellect can conjecture, in how many instances, and to 
what degree, every fit moral precept may have come between the 
reason and passions of some one, balancing between the course of 
happiness and ruin, and may have inclined the scale in his favour. 
The consciousness of even an effort to achieve one such triumph 
is a sufficient satisfaction to a virtuous mind. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 45, last line, dele the 5. 
Page 206, for Note 6, read Note 6. 
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